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PREFACE. 



This book is based, by arrangement with the author and the 
original publishers, upon the " Public School Grammar," by Dr. 
A. L. Meissner, of Queen's College, Belfast (1885), which has 
attained great popularity in the United Kingdom. 

In the present book the material thus furnished has been 
freely used and, where occasion seemed to require, freely modi- 
fied The changed title will, to a great extent, explain the scope 
of such modifications. The term "Public School Grammar" 
would seem to restrict the original design to purely elementary 
work. In this edition the attempt has been made to carry for- 
ward the same method so as to include not only ordinary schools, 
but high schools and colleges — in a word, to prepare a book 
which should meet the wants of students of every grade — up to 
the point where the demand arises for the higher study of his- 
torical and scientific grammar. This higher study, let it be 
said at once, is not included in the scope of the present work. 

In carrying out this design there has been on the one hand 
much condensation, and on the other much expansion, of the 
original material. The changes in Parts I. and II. have been 
both in detail and in arrangement ; yet the subject-matter re- 
mains essentially the same. The Syntax (Part III.) has been 
almost wholly rewritten, upon a scale more comprehensive than 
that of the original work, to meet the more enlarged scope of 
the present edition. Just what should be here included, and 
what omitted, is a point on which perhaps no two would agree. 
The editor, guided by his own experience, has sought to in- 
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elude all that might be important for the student, and nothing 
more. A comprehensive chapter on the Order of Words, a 
brief summary of the Relation of German to English, an alpha- 
betical list of Strong and Irregular Verbs, and Vocabularies, 
covering all the exercises, have also been added. 

The Exercises have undergone considerable change. After 
Part I. those from German to English are omitted, on the 
ground that the student should then be reading an independent 
text; but those from English to German have been enlarged 
throughout — not, of course, with the intention that the whole 
exercise shall be used in every case, but with a view to selec- 
tion, review, etc. The exercises on the Formation of Words, 
which constitute a unique feature of the original work, will, 
it is believed, be especially acceptable to teachers. On the 
other hand the ©^)red^iibun0en and f^agen have been omitted 
entirely, on the ground that such materials can be found in 
any text the class may be reading, by any teacher or students 
capable of conducting such exercises ; and the space has been 
used for purposes deemed more important. It is hoped that 
the occasional suggestions to teachers will be pardoned, even 
when not needed or followed; and, more especially, that the 
large use made of parallels and contrasts from English grammar 
will be acceptable to those who, like the editor, have found 
that, with most students, one of the chief obstacles to progress 
in German is the want of a sound knowledge of English. 

In the preparation of this edition, the editor has availed him- 
self of the usual well-known German sources. Outside of these 
he acknowledges with pleasure that obligation to Whitney's and 
Brandt's German Grammars which no American scholar could 
deny. Many helpful examples have been taken from Tiarks' 
German Grammar. 

The personal obligations of the editor are larger than he 
could briefly express. Many scholars have kindly aided with 
valuable suggestions. Where so many deserve mention it is 
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difficult to discriminate ; but special acknowledgment is due to 
Prof. Van der Smissen, of Toronto ; Prof. Sheldon, of Harvard ; 
Prof. Primer, of the College of Charleston; Prof. Super, of 
Dickinson College ; and particularly to Prof. Fay, of Tufts Col- 
lege, and Prof. Harrison, of Washington and Lee University, 
who have read the entire proofs with painstaking and helpful 
care. Dr. Meissner's own cordial sympathy has also been felt 
at all times as a grateful encouragement. 

For himself, the editor may say, in conclusion, that the labor 
of this edition has been hardly less — in some directions, indeed, 
greater — than would have been required for an original work; 
and it has been performed in the midst of constantly engrossing 
occupation. For this he asks no indulgence, but only that the 
book be judged with reference to its avowed purpose : not as a 
scientific or exhaustive exposition of the German language, but 
as a working grammar^ based on the experience of the class- 
room, and aiming to present, in simple form and within 
moderate limits, what is necessary for the use of pupils and 
teachers in the ordinary school and college study of German. 
If it fulfil this modest design, there will be ample room for its 
usefulness. 

South Carolina College, August 15, 1887. 



' Note. — The method of using the book will vary, of course, with the plan 
of instruction and the views of individual teachers. For ordinary purposes, 
however, the editor would suggest that Part I. should be first gone through, 
with the exercises front German to English only, and that all translation 
from English to German be deferred until the review is begun, and the stu- 
dent is prepared to read an independent text; and, generally, that this inde- 
pendent reading should be begun as early as possible, according to the grade 
of different classes of pupils. This first study and the review, with the 
reverse exercises, of Part I., will constitute a izSx first year^ s course in German^ 
sufficiently complete in itself, for younger pupils. 



In preparing this revised edition, I have carefully taken into 
account all the suggestions kindly contributed by others, as well 
as those found in my own teaching. At various points important 
corrections and additions have been made — especially an Appen- 
dix on the Declension of Nouns and on Prepositions — and no 
pains have been spared to make the book permanentiy worthy of 
the favor with which it has been received. With regard to some 
features, already in part indicated in the first preface, I beg leave 
now to add : 

1. While the book is not intended expressly for the oral or "natural " 
method, yet its Exercises may be equally so used, and like exercises may be 
indefinitely extended from the same materials. 

2. On the other hand it is not implied that all the Exercises shall be 
used with all pupils. Range was left, purposely, for subdivision, selection 
and review, according to the wants of classes. I should not need to add, 
that the Exercises are intended not for literature, but purely for the appli- 
cation of the grammatical forms. 

3. Likewise the Paradigms are, for convenience, given entire, without 
implying, however, that they must needs be so learned at once — or, indeed, 
at all. Of this — as of all the details of method — each teacher will be his 
own best judge. 

4. I beg leave to repeat and emphasize the suggestions made in the Note 
to the first preface, both as to the Exercises and as to the early use of an 
independent text. It was with the latter view that all reading exercises, 
outside of the grammar lessons, were omitted. By a judicious selection of 
leading topics, the way may be prepared for such reacting in from twelve to 
twenty lessons, according to the grade of the pupils. 

5. I desire especially to ask the attention of teachers to the reasons 
given, in the introduction to the Vocabulary, for not giving the inflections (in 
3i ^ammatica/ vocabulary) where these are perfectly regular, and for not 
repeating the conjugation of the strong verbs in the Alphabetical List. This 
method is founded upoii long experience, and 1 am happy to say has gained 
the suffrage of some able teachers to whom it was new. I only ask for it a 
fair trial. 

6. After carefully weighing the able — and to some extent just — criti- 
cisms that have been made upon the chapter on the Relation of German to 
English (XLV.), I cannot secure my consent to any change in the plan of 
that chapter, which was intended exclusively to help English-speaking pupils 
to recognize and remember German words. For this purpose I feel sure that 
the present plan — amended now in some of its details — is the true one. 

Finally, to all friends who have helped me in the revision, hearty 
thanks — especially to Prof. Hugo Schilling, of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, to whose learned and careful review in the Modem Language 
Notes I am indebted for many valuable suggestions. 

Note. — The MjV</ edition is also carefully revised — without, however, 
interfering with the use of the different editions in the same classes. 
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PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND ACCIDENCE. 



ALPHABET. 

z. The German alphabet consists, like the English, of 
twenty-six letters. 

{a) The type in which German books are usually printed is a 
variety of the Roman alphabet, and is that form of it which was 
used by the earlier printers throughout Europe. The Roman char- 
acter, called in Germany the " Latin," is used in scientific works, 
and is gradually, though slowly, superseding the old "black-letter."* 



GERMAN LETTERS. 


ROMAN LETTERS. 


GERMAN NAMES. 


%a 


A, a 


ah. 


»,li 


B,b 


bay. 


e, c 


C,c 


tsay. 


%h 


D, d 


day. 


e, c 


E.e 


ay. 


i.f 


F.f 


eff^ 


®.9 


G.g 


gay. 


§.* 


H, h 


hah. 


3.i 


I, i 


ee. 


%i 


J.J 


yot. 



* In like manner the Latin script (our ordinary English handwriting) is 
coming into more general use, and is universally understood in Germany. 
It may be left to the discretion of the teacher, to allow this to be used in 
German exercises or to require the German script — at any rate until the 
student has acquired some familiarity with the printed language. A copy of 
the German script, with reading exercises, is given at the end of the book. 

(I) 



«,l 


K.k 


kak. 


8,1 


L.1 


ell. 


Vt.m 


M, m 


€1flff%% 


%n 


N. n 


enn. 


©,• 


O, o 


oh. 


%¥ 


P.P 


pay. 


ClM 


Q.q 


koo. 


%t 


R.r 


err. 


©,f,8 


S, s 


ess. 


%.i 


T.t 


tay. 


tt,t 


U.u 


00. 


»,» 


V.v 


fow. 


fB&,u 


W,w 


vay. 


«.f 


X, X 


ix. 


«.i| 


Y.y 


ipsilon 


3/ a 


Z.Z 


tset. 



The so-called ''round" % is used only at the end of a word or 
of a syllable. 

2. {d) Besides the simple letters, the following modified 
vowels are used : 

«c or % a Dc or j&, fl Uc or U, fl 

(Jf) and the diphthongs : 

2H, ai @i, ci @u, eu Slu, au Slcu or Su, au 

(r) and the following consonantal compounds — digraphs 
or trigraphs : d^, d, ng, t)f , tf\ qu, fd^, fe (fj for f§), t^, ^ (tj for jj). 

Note. — For a reading exercise, see p. 6. Nouns begin with capitals 



PRONUNCIATION. 3 

PRONUNCIATION. 
Vowels. 

3. The vowels are either short or long. 

(a) A vowel followed by a double consonant is short : 
^attc, ftcHcn, foUcn. 

(*) A vowel is usually short before two consonants, 
but a long root-sound is retained before affixes. As : balb, 
SBiIb, bunt (short) ; but : iDb^tc, Sttig-g, Sab-fal Gong). 

(c) A double vowel is long, with the same sound as 
the simple long vowel, as, §aar, 95cct, 95oot. 

{d) A vowel followed by 1^ in the same syllable is long; 
as, Sltin, fcl)r, xf)m, ©ol^n. (See also tl^, § 42.) 

4. 21, a, is pronounced like a \n father. Long a: floB, 
nal^nt, SIqI. Short q: gaH, lann, ranntc. 

Note. — a has always this broad sound ; other sounds, as in English haty 
hotly etc., are to be carefully avoided. 

5. @r c, when long, sounds like English ey in they^ or 
long a in hale; as, gcl)t, WcI)I, fcl^r, ^ccr, and in the first 
syllable of betcn, gcbcn, jcbcr. When short, it sounds like 
our short e in set ; as, bcnn, l^cfl, fd^ncH, and in the first 
syllable of fteHen, fcltcn, renncn. 

In unaccented final syllables it has the obscure sound 
as in over — nearly the sound of u in but ; as in the last 
syllable of lobtc, lobten, 3Katrofe, 3Katrofcn. 

Note. — Be careful here, and especially in final e, to avoid the sound of 
e in set; also not to make final e silent, as in English lobe. 

6. 3, i, long, has the sound of i in machiney or ee in 
seen; as, mir, bit, il^nt, 3gcl. Short i sounds like i in pin; 
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as, bift, ift, fi^en. The long sound of i is, however, generally 
represented by the combination ic ; as, bic, fiicbc, ©ieb. 3 
is never doubled. 

7. Dr 0, long, sounds like our o in hold: 9Roo^, hJOl^t, 
lofcn. Short, nearly like o in off; as, ®ott, fott, glofeen. 
Never the sound of o in hopy do, done, etc. 

8. U, u, long, has the sound of 00 in boot: gut, Ul)r. 
Short, has the sound of 00 in good: ^unb, fumnten. Never 
the sound of our u in but, muse, etc. U is never doubled. 

9. ^, ^, is found only in a few foreign words and has 
the same sound as i. But some prefer the sound of u 
(§ 13.) Ex., Xtirann, I^rifd^. 

Modified Vowels. 

10. The vowels a, 0, u, and the diphthong au, are modi 
fied, that is, they are changed into a, 6, u, Su, respectively. 
This change was produced originally by an i sound in the 
following syllable, which now often appears as e. For 
instance: ^anb, ^finbe; ©ol^n, @8t)ne; gefunb, gefiinbcrf 
^<x\x^, $au)er. 

(a) This vowel modification, known as Umlaut^ is a most 
important process in German inflection and derivation, as 
will appear hereafter. 

(b) It was customary to express the modification of the vowel by 
a small e, printed in the case of capitals after, and in the case of 
small letters above, the original vowel. The small e was gradually 
reduced to a couple of strokes or dots over the small letters, and 
finally also over the capitals. According to the modem official 
spelling, only this latter mode is to be used for indicating the 
modified vowel. 

11. 2le, % a, long, is between a in hale and a in hare : 
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©figc, t)rfi9cn, maiden. Short fi like the English e in set: 
l^attc, SBfider, SRanncr. 

12. Dc, 6, 8, sounds like the French eu in feu, peu; 
but the sound cannot be exactly represented in English. 
Place the tongue as if to sound a in fate ; round the lips 
as if to sound o in so. Long in: @6l)nc, ©tr6mc, fd^6n. 
Short in : I6nnen; 6ffnen, Drter. 

The English sounds in burn^ burnt, are perhaps the nearest equivalents 
for long and short 0« 

13. Uc, % fl, sounds like the French u in du^plus. This 
sound also cannot be represented in English. Place the 
tongue as if to sound ee in see ; round the lips as if to 
sound u in rule. Long in : §ute, ©chiller, U6cl. Short in : 
pttc, fflaen, Surftc. 

14. S(cu, %x, au, sounds like the English oi in oily and is 
always long : trSumen, tauter, Saunte. 

15. The modified vowels are never doubled ; hence sub- 
stantives which have a double vowel in the singular are 
spelled with only one vowel, when modified by the ending 
of the plural, or by a derivative suffix : ©aal, ©ale ; §aar, 
^ard^en. 

Note. — It is important to remember that only Q, 0, U, QU, are capable 
of this modification (Umlaut). 

Diphthongs. 

16. The diphthong fiu has been classed with the modi- 
fied vowels. 

The digraph ie is not properly a diphthong, and only represents 
the long sound of i (§ 6). When occurring in unaccented final 
syllables, in a few foreign words, i before e sounds like y ; as, 
©J)antcn, Sinte (as e in linear)^ 



6 CONSONANTS. 

17. Hi, at, is pronounced like at in aisle : SRot, @aitc, $atit 

18. ©, ci, is pronounced like at : Slci, fcin, ^itcrfcit 
The old forms a^, e^, are now rarely used 

19. Mu, au, is pronounced like the English ou in found: 
^au^, laufcn, l^erau^. 

ao. @u, cu, is pronounced like ftu, that is, like English oi 
in oil: %xa\xmt, ®aulc, ffiuft; @u(e, ^culcn, trcu. 

All diphthongs are long. 

EXERCISE IN VOWEL PRONUNCIATION. 
{Consonants as in English.) 

u Monosyllables, an, %xi, %\i, 3laft, fcti, nutt, 5Rcft, gatt, 
%\yx%, Slatt, Dft, Suft, D^r, U^r, i^m, V\%, bunn, Cl, ticf, bicf, 
nett, na^, 3Ral^I, bumm, lann, broun, frei, Jtlec, Stcr, ®Ia«, treu, 
au«, mu^. Kef, trin!, %x\xxA, £oo«, Io«, baar, Jtem, tott, faum^ 
$atn, ©«, §eu, $ut, mir, Slodf, tne^r, bcr, bie, ba«, ben, benn. 

2. ^'M accent on first syllable, gnbe, abet, alter, ruf en, baben. 
Saber, Dj)fer, Dfen, Cfen, unter, fiber, §iltte, 3Kutter, 3Jlfttter, 
JJdUe, bauen, Saume, ®fel, effen, Siebe, lieben, ®ier, ttbel, l^effer, 
§5ae, §aae, ^Jl^rte, Slebel, 6be, au^er, gute^, bittet, ^dtte, 3Ktne, 
il^nen, §utte, l^eiter, §aibe, l^5ren, §6fe, freuen, geben, nteine, i^r, euer. 

Note. — These exercises should be continued at will by the teacher, 
untU the sounds of the vowels and diphthongs are perfectly famUiar. At 
present only examples should be used which present no difficulty in conso- 
nants or in accentuation. Let the most difficult sounds (as 0, ii) receive 
special attention. 

Consonants. 

Only those sounds will be given which depart from the 
usual English pronunciation. 

21. 85, b; 3)r b, at the end of a word, or of a syllable 
preceding a consonant, terminate in the sounds of /, /, 
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respectively ; as, ah, ®iah, gctb, abgcben, gcl^abt ; milb, 2(bcnb, 
^inbletn (as if ab^, milbt, etc.). 

22. ®, c, whicTi occurs as a simple consonant only in 
foreign words, is pronounced like ts (German j), before 
the vowels e, i, t), or fi, 6; as, ©afar, ccbcm, 6^t)ru^, ^rocc§ 
(or ^rojefe. Elsewhere like k : as, (Eato, Sobej, ©ultur'. 

23. ®, g, initial, and jdways when doubled, is pronounced 
like ^ in g^a, get ; as, geben, ge^gen, S^^Ofl^- ^^^ ^^ ^1^^ ^^^ 
of a word or syllable, or before another consonant, some 
authorities give an aspirate sound (like ^, § 33); others allow 
this sound only in final -ig, retaining elsewhere the initial 
g sound; others give the final g a sound like gf (§ 21). 
There is great diversity of usage. 

(a) When an inflection is added to a final g, some retain 
the aspirate sound ; but other authorities give the initial g 
sound. Let the examples be carefully practiced with the 
teacher; as, %a% SBalg, 9Kagb, bog, Srug, ^cg, ^Snig-, 
2xigc, balgen, b6ge, Sruge, ^ege, ^6nige. 

(b) Both g and f are fully heard before n ; as, ®nabc, ^abe. 

24. ^, 1^, is aspirated like the English h at the beginning 
of a word or a syllable ; as, jammer, ^otj, mciftcrl^aft, gaut 
I)eit, gel^orfam. Following a vowel in the same syllable, it 
marks a long vowel, but is not heard : ^o^e, fe^en, 9?a^e, 
loa^r, fa^. 

25. Sr ir sounds like^ (consonant) xnyon; as, ja, jeber. 

26. 9?, r, must be pronounced distinctly with the tongue, 
especially when preceding another consonant : Stab, SKutter, 
©art, ®cburt. 

Note. — Be careful not to change the vowel sounds before r, as in 
£i^;lish htr^ bird, fur ^ etc. As : ^er, $irt, gurt — each vowel clearly sounded. 
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27. ©, f, §, has the sharp or hissing sound only when 
final, doubled, or preceding a consonant ; as, ^an^, bic§, 
cffen, SRaft. Elsewhere it has nearly the sound of s in sea/, 
or s in desire ; as, Sonne, ^afc, 93e)en, ^aufer, ©(fifcr, bicfc^. 

28. ©, f, initial, before )f or t, is by the best authorities 
pronounced with a sound nearly like sh (German fd^); 
as, fpringcn, ©pule; ftel^cn, ©tall. 

29. 95, t), occurs in German words mostly at the begin- 
ning and is there pronounced like the English /; SBater, 
t)oII, t)ier. In foreign words, or following a vowel, it is 
pronounced like the English v: SSenu^, 9?ot)ember, bit)i^ 
biren, ©f(at)C ; but final, always like/: brat), relatit). 

30. SB, to, is pronounced like the English v ; except 
after consonants, especially fc^ and j, when it has a sound 
intermediate between English v and w : tooHen, SBerl, toaS ; 
jtpifc^en, jtoei, ©d^toamm, ©c^toefter. 

31. X, J, has the sound of ks, even in the beginning 
of a word : Snij, Sljt, ^eje, Xerjeg, Xenopfjon. 

32. 3f h always has the sound of ts: ju, jie^en, ^erjog, 
^eijen, §oIj. 

Consonantal Digraphs and Trigrkphs. 

33. @f), d^, is a guttural aspirate, which has two diffe- 
rent sounds. It has a harsher, more guttural sound, when 
preceded by the vowels a, 0, u or the diphthong au; and 
a softer, more palatal sound, when preceded by any other 
vowels or diphthong, or by the liquids I, m, n, r. Examples 
of the rough guttural d^: 95ac^, 8oc^, ©ud^, aud^, ^^o^ter. 
Examples of the soft palatal c^ : id^, reid^, ried^en, fted^en, 
£irf)t, manc^er, ^etd^, gur^t. 
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(a) The aspirate sounds of g are similar, under like 
conditions ; but with much diversity of usage. (See § 23.) 

Note. — These guttural, or palatal, sounds of 6) and g are highly charao 
teristic of German, as their absence is characteristic of English. They musi 
be carefully practiced. Especially care must be taken to avoid, on the one 
hand^ the sibilant sound of sh (fd^), and, on the other, the closed sound of f. 
Thus: Sad^, not ^af(]^ nor ^acf ; id^, not ifd) nor if ; f ird^c, not ^\x\6)t, 

34. d)^ is pronounced like kSy when it forms part of the 
root of the word, as : 2)arf)^, Sud)j?, Suc^^, 5)ad^fe^, Suc^je^, 
Siic^fe. But when the ^ is inflectional, or belongs to the 
second part of a compound or derivative, or to another 
word, d^ has the aspirate pronunciation. For instance: 
ba^ 3)ad^, gen. be^ '$)Ci6)t^, contracted 3)ad^^ ; burc^-f^^en ; 
|)dug^d)en; SRadfi^ic^t; irf)'^ for ic^ e^. 

35. d occurs only in the middle or at the end of a word 
and is simply a double k, shortening the preceding vowel : 
jurfic!, 6uc!en, briidEen, ftedfen. 

36. tig has a nasal sound, as in the English sing, singer , 
never as in finger: jung, fingen, Sfattge, longer. But in com* 
pounds, when belonging to distinct words, n and g will be 
pronoiKiced separately ; as, on-greifett, ctn^gel^cn. 

37. 5Pf, t)f, is a combination of the sounds / and / 
Each must be heard, . but with quick pronunciation to- 
gether : ^Pferb, 5pfeffer, ^jjflug. 

38. $pt), )(i{), has the sound of/: 5p^iIofop^ie, ^P^iltp^). 

39. Qu, qu, is pronounced like fltJ, with the intermediate 
sound of tt), as § 30 : DueHe, Dual, Duartter. 

40. ©d^, fdf|, is pronounced like the English sh : ©c^iHer, 
©d^ii^e, frfirauben, %\\6), raufd)en. 
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41. % pronounced ss, is written always instead of fg at 
the end of a word. When not final, § stands after a long 
vowel or a diphthong; the double f) after a short vowel 
(§ 3> ^)y but ^ always before a consonant. This rule is im- 
portant in intiected and derivative forms. As (long): gufe, 
S%; I)iei ^iefec; (short): glufe, gliiffc; Ijoffen, but ^afetc, 
l^afelid) ; (long changed to short) : flicfecn, ffoffc ; (short to 
long) : effen, afec, etc. 

Note. — In printing or writing German with Roman (English) letters, 6 
is generally represented by ss^ as Fuss, Fiisse ; but sz is sometimes used. 

42. %l)f ti)f has always the sound of /, never of tA. Initial 

tf) is used to mark the long sound of a following vowel 

when not otherwise indicated ; as, %t)atf tljnn, S^on. 

Note. — Otherwise, the use of t!) is now restricted to a few proper names 
and foreign words ; as, ©ertl)a, ^at^cber, X\jtt (see p. 322). 

43. ^, pronounced ts, stands for 35 after a short vowel ; 
as, §t^e (fteijen), ^fjfa^, t)l6feUd). A few foreign words have 
jj; as, ©fij^c. 

Remark.— The digraphs, except as expressly mentioned, count as single 
letters. Hence before d), \d), ng pi), a vowel may be long or short. 

Doubled Vowels and Consonants. 

44. Doubled vowels are pronounced as long vowels. 
Examples : 95oot, ^Baat^ 95cet. 

Note. — Doubled vowels are not now so much used as formerly (see 
p. 321). For the modification of doubled vowels, see § 15. 

45. Doubled consonants are pronounced like simple 
consonants. They serve mostly the purpose of indicating 
the short quantity of the preceding vowel. Examples: 
bitten, rennen, ttjenn (compare luen). 

46. But vowels or consonants, apparently doubled, which 
belong to distinct parts of compound, derivative, or inflected 
words, must be kept distinct in pronunciation. As : 
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be^erbigen, ®cnugtI)U'Ung, Snie-e ; Slb^bifb, an^ttcl^mcn, t)cr*ra* 
ten, gjJit^tag. 

(a) Occasionally by composition or inflection triple letters may 
occur. As: Sett^tuc^, ©tittsleben, ©c^h)imm=meifter ; 2lrmee«en. 

Remark. — In general, letters belonging to different word-elements are 
kept distinct in pronunciation, and do not affect quantity; as (compounds), 

mu\)Qim, S3et«^uU, I'ob'^preifung, Smt84ropfcn, ^r^/j ^^/^^^(§ 3, ^). 

Foreign Words. 

47. Foreign words, even if they are words in daily use, 
have preserved more or less of their foreign pronuncia- 
tion. For example : 

{a) ® has frequently preserved its French sound, as in : (Senie, 
logieren, Soge, and some others (like z in azure). 

(Jb) 3 likewise has preserved its French sound In : journal, 
Saloufie, and a few others (like z in azure) . 

{c) Qif, in words derived from Greek, is generally pronounced 
like^, as in : gl^arafter, 6f?or, 6^rift, E^ronif. Sometimes it has the 
aspirate sound, as in : 6{)irurg, ©l^emie ; and in words from the 
French the sound of sh : gj^ef, E^iffre, g^arabe, S^auffee, S^arJ)ie. 

{d) t before unaccented i preceding an accented vowel in 
words derived from Latin, is pronounced like j (/!$•) : Station, 
patient, 3Senetianer, The corresponding words give the sound sh in 
English. 

(<?) Other foreign sounds will be learned by experience. In 
general, both in pronunciation and in accent, foreign words are 
much less fully naturalized in German than in English. 

EXERCISE IN CONSONANT PRONUNCIATION. 

I. Monosyllables; the initial Consonants, © eift, (Snetft, KnaH, 
^vKtK, 3«^I/ ©«il/ ©o^n, '(o^xm, too, Doll, X^^at, t^un, t)or, toag, ja, 
3al^r, Jjfiff, fd^nett, ©ier, ging, jcbn, Sjjrung, ©tall, foil, rau^, tol^, 
quer. Dual, @trol^, ©J)ur; from Greek : 6^or, g^rift; from French : 
(S^ef. - . 
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2. The final Consonants, ab, Sab, S^ag, log, So^, oud^, ic^, 
«ricg, 2:eid5, $oIj, Dd^«, taugt, 2:alg, ©d^ilb, ^alb, 5Pfcrb, ®rab, 
Slot, tot, ©icg, ftd^, ftad^, ®i)edf, ®a^, ©c^etj, milb, gleidj^, aOBad^g, 
gu(^«, boc^, bid^, faugt, l^oc^, ©lag, gteb. 

3. Promiscuous German words; accent first syllable , geben, 
a:o(^ter, a:5d^ter, SSater, SJater, SSctter, SBetter, effen, Sefen, tro^en, 
fj)ringcn, ftcl^en, tragcn, fragte, ©id^tung, gegen, (Snabe, ^nabe, 
ieber, ginger, alfo, 2^l^rdnc, Slc^tung, giid^fc, iiinger, 2^^1lrc, 2^l^atcn, 
l^ei^en, l^etjen, jogcn, fj)re(^en, lefen, giefeen, fd^ergen. 

4. Foreign; accent as marked, gitro'ne, ®a'ge, ®emc'. Station', 
national', G^emie', S^umal', Saloufie', patient', Sl^ro'nif, gj^a* 
rafter, Dfficier', G^ara'be, goncerf . 

Accentuation. 

48. In words of more than one syllable, a greater stress 
is laid on one syllable than on another, and, in compound 
words, one word is pronounced with greater force than 
another. This greater or less stress of voice is called the 
accent. 

49. A syllable may have the full (principal or tonic) 
accent, or a subordinate or secondary accent, or be unac- 
cented. We give only the most important rules : 

50. In German words of more than one syllable (not com- 
pounds), the full accent is laid on that syllable which con- 
tains the root, prefixes and suffixes being unaccented, or 
having only a secondary accent. For instance : lie'ben, 
geliebt', lieblic^, dn'bern, t)eran'bern. 

51. Excepted are (a)\ the negative prefix un; as, un'treu, 
Un'fmn (with a few exceptions). Also the prefixes ant, erj, ur ; 
as, 2lnftt)ort, erj'engel, Ur'laub. 

(^) The noun suffix -ei ; as, ©dj^nteid^elei', 3<^wberei' ; in con- 
sequence of its foreign origin (§56). 
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52. The use of the secondary accent, or accents, must be 
learned by practice. Unaccented are, in general, all endings of 
inflection, and prefixes and suffixes whose vowel is (short) e ; as, 
©efa^'ten, gef a^r'lid^' ; gefa^t'lid^Vr, ^o'nifl'e, etc. 

53. In compound words, each component word receives 
its proper accentuation ; but the principal accent is laid on 
the determining component; that is, generally, in com- 
pound substantives, adjectives and verbs, on the first 
component ; in other parts of speech, on the second. As : 
SBert'jeug, ©c^ul'^aui^, lieb'reic^, el^r'foi^, banffogen, teil'nef)^ 
men, Ic'6cn§4uftig, 2;a'fc§cn=tud^er ; berg-an', ba^mif, n)0't)on', 
jU'forgc. (Lessons xxxix., xlii., xliv.) 

54. The separable prefixes, in compound verbs and their 
corresponding nouns, etc., form proper compounds, and 
always take the principal accent ; the inseparable prefixes 
leave the accent on the root : QUig'ge^cn, an'fangen, STn'faH, 
an'faHig ; befte'^cn, cntlaf'fen, t)ermif fen, ©ebrauc^', gcbrau^'^ 
Hd^. (Lessons xxviii., xxix.) 

55. In general, accentuation in German is much more logical 
and simple than in English. The few exceptions are easily learned 
by experience. Examples are : attsein', attsmdc^'tig (compounds of 
attO/ leben'big (from le'benb), toal^rl^aftig (from toal^r'l^aft), and 
a few others. In a few words, a difTerence of meaning is distin- 
guished by change of accent ; as, ba'bet and babei' ; bai/um and 
barum' — as will be learned hereafter. 

Accentuation of Foreign Words. 

56. Foreign words usually take the accent on the last 
syllable, unless they have become quite germanized : 5Re== 
Ugion', Srbi)ofat', 2J?ufi!', ajJat^emati!', ©tubenf, Sibliot^ef, 
^Ration', aRetobic'. 
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57. But the accent is laid on the penultimate in : 
JBota'nif, ©ramma'tif, SKcc^a'nif, So'aif, &tt)it, ^profcf'for, 
S)of'tor, e^araf'tcr, and others. 

58. Some foreign substantives shift their accent when 
derivative or inflectional suffixes are added. For instance : 
nattonat', melo'bifd), ^rofcffo'ren, ©ofto'rcn, e^aroftc'rc. 

59. Verbs ending in -icreu (-ireu), from French, or 
formed by French analogy, keep the accent on the syllable 
«ier (-ir) throughout all forms ; as, ftubie'ren, ftubiert'. 

Note. — The general principle is, that foreign words retain the same 
accent as in their original language. As most of them are from French with 
final accent, or from Latin or Greek with an inflectional syllable dropped, 
the accent is, generally, on the last syllable. The same principle will also 
generally explain the exceptions to this rule, as well as the change of accent 
when suffixes are added (as above). But there are many irregularities. 

60. In some cases foreign words are completely naturalized, and 
then take German accent, as g^enfter (LaXin, /en^sfra) . But, in 
general, foreign words retain their distinctive accent, and are thus 
not so fully naturalized in German as in English. On the other 
hand, they are far less numerous, and are, for the most part, easily 
recognized. As a general rule, it may be added that they are 
usually words which, being derived from a common source, have 
the same or nearly the same form in German and in English. 

General Remark. — The foregoing rules on Pronunciation and Accentu- 
ation aim to give only the simplest and most general directions. No written 
rules can here take the place of skillful oral instruction and careful practice. 
Let it be remarked, by way of caution to both student and teacher, that a 
good pronunciation, if not acquired at first, is far less likely to be ever 
acquired afterwards. This subject should continue to receive the most care- ' 
ful attention, with every lesson. Of course it is not implied that such rules 
should be studied entire^ before the grammar proper is begun. 

EXERCISE IN ACCENTUATION. 

Note. — As the principles of accentuation depend on the significant form 
of words, of which the beginner is as yet ignorant, the formation is indicated 
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hi the following examples. These principles should be carefully illustrated 
and applied hereafter, with each lesson. 

1 . German words with prefix ; accent root, SBetuf, @m^fang^ 
@rfa^, SSetluft, entging, mi^lang, etfu^r, ijerlor, gelang, ©cbrauc^, 
Ocleit, jerrife, SSerlag, gelicbt, beftcllt, t)erftanb. 

2. German words with suffix or suffixes; accent root, Sld^tung, 
eJ^rlid^, \^b^, lebenb, 2:ugenb, artig, furd^tfam, grei^eit, aBo^nung, 
SSJol^nungen, llbung, Ilbungen, tetnlid^, Sleinli^feit, finfter, g^infter* 
nt^, ^onig^, K5nige, ©ol^neg, ©5l^ne, Siebete, gute«, fd^dne^, 
fd^onereg, furjeg, fiirjefte, 3^reil^ett, g^reunbfd^aft, freunbfd^aftlic^, 
banlbat, 3)anfbarfeit, licben, Uebten, ^ret)el, frebel^aft, 

3. German words with prefix^ and suffix or suffixes ; accent 
root, berufen, ettH)fangen, erfe^cn, t)erIoren, entge^en, ^txit^yxno^, 
3etlegungen, jerrijien, gcHebtc, ©rfal^rung, ©rfal^rungen, gelegen, 
©elcgenl^ett, ©clegen^eiten, t)erfte^en, Setftdnbnig, Serftdnbmffe, 
i)crfc^h)enbcn, berfcl^it)enbcrifd^, erfjjamig, ©rfjjarmjfe, gebraud^en, 
gebraud^Ud^, ©ebtdud^lid^feit, beerbigen. 

4. Compounds. 2ln=f«ng, ansfangen, Seisftanb, beisftel^en, 
Stu^sgang, au«:=ge]^en, Dft=h)inb, ^Kunb^art, 3W'^w"ftr 2ltt*maci^t, 
©onnen=f^ein, ©rofe-mutter, grofestnuttetlic^, auf^fte^en, aufsgcftan^ 
ben, 3tj)fel5baum, 3lj)felsbaume, Keben^slDurbig, Sieben^stDurbtgfeit. 
{Adverbs) ba^bei, l^etstjor, {^terstnit, Dorsuber, justt)ibet. 

5. Foreign; accent as marked, ©olbat', ©tubenf, ftubie'ren, 
ftubierf, tegierf, Slegimenf, 5Poef, Sec'tor, Secto'ten, §annome', 
^amt'Iie, S)ati'u«, 3Jla'riu«, SKarie', emi'lie, 9iation', national', 
Sflationalttof, 

Use of Capital Letters. 

6x. With a capital initial are written the first word of a sen- 
tence, or of a direct quotation, and usually also the first word of 
each line in poetry. Also : 

62. All nouns, and words used as nouns ; as, bet ©ute (ad' 
jective), the good (man) ; cin Slcifenber (participle), a traveler, 
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ba3 ©trebcn (infinitive), the effort^ etc. Such uses are much 
more common in German than in English. 

63. The pronouns of the second person in epistolary corre- 
spondence ; and, always, the pronouns of the third person plural 
when used for the second person (except the reflexive jtd^). 

64. Adjectives and ordinal numerals after proper names: 
JJriebrid^ ber ®ro^e, Frederick the Great; ^einric^ ber SBierte, 
Henry the Fourth, 

{a) Adjectives and pronouns in titles : ba« JldnigKc^e 3Rufeum, 
the Royal Museum; 2eine 3Jlajcftat, His Majesty. 

ip) Adjectives derived from names of persons and places, 
having a restricted, personal or local meaning : bie ©rimmfc^cn 
3Jlavc^en, the Grimm stories ; ber ^5lner J)om, the Cologne cathedral' 

{c) But adjectives derived from names of nations and 
countries are to be spelled with a small initial : ^reu^ifd^, 
Prussian ; englifdj^, English, Except when used as nouns ; as, 
beutfd^, German; but bet S)eutfci^e, the German. 

65. All other words are spelled with a small initial. Nouns, 
when used adverbially, for instance : morgenS, in the morning; 
abenbg, in the evening; but beS SKorgen^, be« Slbenb^ (as nouns 
with the article). 

Also indefinite pronouns, as, ettoaS, something; ntd^tg, nothing^ 
etc. But ettt)a§ @ute3, something good (ihe. adj. as noun). 

66. When, capital 21, D, U are modified, the modification is to 
be marked by two dots or strokes : 21, !D, ll, and no longer by a 
following e ; Stmter, not 2(emter, as formerly. 

The foregoing rules apply, of course, equally to the printed 
and the written language. See footnote to p. i, 

f^iuphasis. 

67. The emphatic force of our italic letters is expressed in 

German by printing the letters apart (gefj)errt); as, etnSSSort, 

one word. 

Note. — The marks of punctuation are, in general, the same as in English. 
But the punctuation is usually stronger, especially in the more frequent use 
of the comma, to mark subordinate clauses, etc. ; and, generally, more than 
in English, to indicate the grammatical construction. 
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Division of Syllables* 

68. Syllables are, in general, divided according to pronuncia- 
tion. The following points may be noted : 

{a) A single consonant between vowels goes with the latter ; 
as, tresten, le^en, Se=gen. 

Note. — Even words like fc*]ften (§ 24) will be thus divided, though ^ 
properly helongs with the foregoing vowel. 

b) Two consonants, or double consonants, between vowels will 
be divided ; as, greun^be, ^etsren, J^dtster, ftelslen, 28afsfer, 
fegsnen. But not a mtite and a liquid ; as, 2lsj)tir. 

{c) The signs, 6), ]6^, J)l^, tl^, ^ are treated as single consonants : 
lasd^en, Sl^fd^e, Drstl^o=gra=j3l^ie', bii^en. 

Note. — In other compound consonants, there is diversity of usage ; as, 
SC'pfct or 3lp4cl ; ^osf<)e or ^no«»<)c ; ^'o*Pcn or ^o8»tcn ; ^ro^tjcn or ^rot* 
gen, etc. 

d) But compounds, and derivatives with consonant suffixes, 
will be divided according to their constituent parts. As : Slugs 
ii})fel, barsauS, 2)onner§stag, boHsenben, Slogsc^en, Kird^slein. 

Note. — The chief application of these rules is in the division of words 
between two lines. In doubtful cases, such division is best avoided. 

The Hyphen (SSiiibcfiTiiJ). 

69. The division of the syllables of a word between two lines 
is marked, as in English, by the hyphen. The hyphen is also 
used to mark special compounds, usually proper names, titles, 
and phrase-compounds ; also compounds of unusual length, and 
sometimes for sake of distinction ; but not in ordinary compounds. 
As : ^ungsStitting, DbersStalien, Kaiferlid^sSomglid^ ; ba§ ©teffs 
bic^sein ; Dberlanbeggerid^tgs^rafibent, SrbsJRiicfen (dist. from er* 
briiden), etc. For a special use of the hyphen, see § 392. 
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The Apostrophe. 

70. The apostrophe is used to mark the omission of a letter ; 
as, i(^ Keb' i^n, ift'g (for i^ Hcbc i^n, ift ti) — especially often in 
poetry, as ©rcnabier*, ^eiPgc (for ©renabiere, ^eiligc), etc. The 
apostrophe is not to be used with genitives in -«; as, RaxU, 
Sllejanbcr^ ; but will take the place of -^ where this cannot be 
added; as, SJemo^tl^encg* Slebcn. See also § 191, a. 

REVIEW EXERCISE. 

airmut ift leine Sc^anbe. 
Poverty is no shame. 

©ebulb' iibertoin'bet affe^. 
Patience overcomes all. 

^Ror'genftun^be l^at ®olb im 3Runbe. 
Morning-hour has gold in the mouth. 

3Riif ftggan^' ift affer Safter 2ln'fang. 
Idleness is of all vices beginning. 

8eim ©i'genfinn^ ift fein ®eh)inn'. 
In [the] obstinacy is no profit. 

SQSiUft bu immer toeiter fd^toeifen? 
Wilt thou ever further roam ? 

®ie^, ba§ ®uU liegt fo na^ ; 
See, the good lies so near ; 

Seme nur bag ©liii ergreifen. 

Learn only [the] happiness (to) seize, 

2)enn bag ®lii(f ift immer ba. 

For [the] happiness is always there. 
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LESSON I. 
Declension. 

71. (^^) There are in German two numbers — the Singular 
and the Plural. 

(^) Four cases : — the Nominative, the case of the sub- 
ject ; the Genitive, representing, besides the English pos- 
sessive, most of the relations expressed' by the preposition 
of; the Dative, the case of the indirect object, often ex- 
pressed by to or for; and the Accusative, the case of the 
direct object. 

{c) Three genders, — the Masculine, the Feminine, and 
the Neuter. But the gender of nouns does not in all cases 
depend upon their meaning. 

The Definite Article. 

72. (a) The definite article is declined as follows : 







Singular. 




. Plural. 




masc. 


fern. 


neut 


masc. f em. neut. 


Nom. 


ber 


bie 


bag, the 


bie, the 


Gen. 


beg 


ber 


beg, of the 


ber, of the 


Dat. 


bent 


ber 


bem, to the 


ben, to the 


Ace. 


ben 


bie 


bag, the 


bie, ihe 



{b) The following remarks are important : 

1. The declension, horizontally, exhibits mainly the distinction oi gender; 
vertically, the distinction of case. The forms should be learned perfectly, 
both ways, and the following points should be noted : 

2. In Gender: The definite article has in the nominative singular a 
distinct form for each gender. Hence these forms are conveniently used 
to mark the gender of nouns; as, ber %\\6) (masc), th^ table; bie 2^intC 
(fem.), the ink; bo8 53ud^ (neut.), the book. 
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In the genitive and dative singular the masculine and the neuter have 
the same form ; and all the genders have the same form in the plural. 

3. In Case : The masculine singular alone has a distinct form for each 
case. Elsewhere the accusative has the same form as the nominative ; and 
in the feminine singular the genitive and the dative have the same form. 

Note. — Some of the forms of the definite article suffer abbreviation in 
colloquial or poetic language — especially *9 for bad — less frequently '11 for 
ben. For the contraction of the article with prepositions, see § 191. 

Declension of Nouns. 

73. {a) There are two declensions of nouns in German, 
the strong and the weak. Nouns which form their plural 
in en or n are of the weak declension ; all others are of 
the strong. 

Note. — The strong is the older and more complete declension ; the 
weak 2^X2X^1 form. The two are usually defined by the genitive singular; 
but the definition by the plural is more convenient for feminine nouns. 

(J)) Feminine nouns remain unchanged in the singular. 

(c) In all other nouns, the strong declension forms the 
genitive singular in e§ or g; the weak, in en or n. 
The other cases of the singular are known from the 
genitive. 

{d) The dative plural of all nouns ends in n. Other 
cases of the plural are like the nominative. 

{e) Hence, generally, to decline a German noun, we must 
know the genitive singular and the nominative plural. 

Note. — As will appear hereafter, the following points are important in 
the declension of nouns : 

1. The gender — this is of capital importance. 

2. The ending — which sometimes determines the declension. 

3. The number of syllables — whether monosyllable or not. ' 

4. The accent — as marking foreign words. 

5. The root vowel — whether modified (if 0, 0, u, QU). 
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The Strongr I>eclension. 

74. Nouns declined by the strong declension are sub- 
divided into three classes. 

(a) The ^rst class contains nouns which take no addi- 
tional termination in the nominative plural. (Sometimes 
called the contracted form of the strong declension.) 

(Jb) The second class contains nouns which take in the 
nominative plural the termination e. (Sometimes called 
the prtmafy form of the strong declension.) 

(c) The third class contains nouns which take in the 
nominative plural the termination er. (Sometimes called 
the enlarged form of the strong declension.) 

Each of these classes will now be more particularly de- 
scribed.* 

Ftnt Class (CwniT<keUd Form) of the Strong^ Declension. 

75. {a) To the first class of the strong declension belong 
all masculine and neuter nouns ending in el, cm, en, er, d^en, 
lein, fet ; all neuter nouns beginning with the prefix ge and 
ending in e; and one masculine in e, ber ^Sfe, the cheese. 

(b) Here belong also, by the ending -en, infinitives used as 
(neuter) nouns, including also the contracted fein, tl^un, and such 
as l^anbeln, rubern (§ 214), — always then written with capitals. 

76. In the singular the genitive adds iS; other cases, like 
the nominative. The nominative plural adds no ending ; 
but about 20 masculines * in el, en, er, and the neuter baig 
Slofter, the cloister, modify the root vowel. The dative 
plural adds n, except to nouns ending in n. 

• See Appendix. 
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77. The two feminines, bie SKutter, the mother^ and bic 
Sorf)tcr, the daughter^ form their plurals after this declen- 
sion : 3J?uttcr, %b6)itx] but, like other feminines, remain 
unchanged in the singular. 

78. Nouns ending in d^cn or tctn are diminutive deriva- 
tives, and are always neuter ; as, ba^ 3Kabrf)cn, the girl 
(from bie 9Wagb, the maid) ; ba^ JJ'^dutein, the young lady. 
Miss (from bic ^rau) the woman). 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular, 
N. ber ©Jjaten, the spade, ber 3Satcr, the father, 

G. \i^%<S))^(xi^x^^,of the spade, ht^^attx^, 0/ the father,* 
D. bem ©Jjaten, to the spade, bem SSatcr, to the father,* 
A. ben ©Jjaten, M^ jt/a//?. ben 3Sater, the father. 

Plural, % 

N. bie ©^)aten, M<f spades, bie S3ater, the fathers, 

G. ber ©Jjaten, ^t/'M^t spades, ber SSdter, of the fathers, 
D. ben ®J)aten, /^ M^ spades, ben SSdtern, /^ the fathers, 
A, bie ©Jjaten, M^ spades, bie SSdter, the fathers. 

Singular, 
N. bag ©emdlbe, the painting, bie 5Dlutter, M^ mother, 
G. beg (Semdibeg, of the painting, ber 3Rutter, <7/'M<? mother, 
D. bem Oemdlbe, /^ the painting, ber 5Dlutter, /^ M^ mother, 
A. bag ©emdibe, the painting, bie 5Dlutter, M^ mother. 

Plural, 
N. bie ©emdlbe, the paintings, bie SKiitter, M<? mothers, 
G. htx ®mdlt)t, of the paintings, \>zxWXXitx, of the mothers, 
D. ben ©emdiben, /^ the paintings, ben 3Riittem, /t? M<? mothers, 
A. bie ©emdibe, the paintings, bie 5Dlutter, M^ mothers, 

* With names of living things, the genitive is often translated by the 
English possessive, M^r father's^ etc. And the preposition is not always 
required in translating the dative. 
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Decline, without vowel change in the plural : bet Slmerifanet, 
fAe American; ber @ngldnber^ tAe Englishman; ber 3lbler, the 
eagle; bcr 5DlaIcr, the painter; bcrSel^rcr, the teacher; ber ©dottier, 
the scholar^ pupil ; ber §immel, the sky ^ heaven; ba^ Sdumd^en^ 
the little tree; ber ^liigel, the wing; bad ^enfter, the window. 

Decline, modifying the vowel : ber Sid er, the field; ber ®ar* 
ten, the garden; ber 2(l)fet the apple; ber Sogel, the bird; ber 
gjlantel, the cloak; ber 33ruber, the brother; bad Klofter, the 
cloister. 

EXERCISE I. 
(735^ words are found in the foregoing Lesson^ 

I. 2)er ©Jjaten bed Sruberd. 2. 3)ad ©emalbe bed SSaterd. 3. 
Die 2e(^rer ber 2lmerilaner. 4. 35ie S<>fcl bed ©artend. 5. 2)em 
3Sater bed englanberd, 6. 2)en Sriibem bed ©d^ulerd. 7. 35ie 
genfter bed Klofterd. 8. ®er glugel bed So^eld. 9. ®ie 3Riitter 
ber ?IRab^en. 10. 5Die 5IRdnteI ber Stbc^ter. 11. 35te %\t\ bed 
Sdumd^end. 12. 3n ben (dative) ©arten ber Slmerilaner. 13. %xi 
bem ^lofker — in ben illoftem. 14. ©ie Sel^rer bed ^'^duleind. 

I. The pupils of the teacher. 2. The paintings of the Amer- 
ican. 3. The apples of the garden. 4. To the gardens of the 
Englishmen. 5. To the birds of (the)* heaven. 6. To the 
teacher of the scholars. 7. The wings of the birds — of the 
eagles. 8. The windows of the cloister — of the cloisters. 9. 
The mother of the girl — of the girls. 10. To the teacher's 
daughters. 11. Of the girl's cloak — of the cloaks of the girls. 
12. The apples of the little trees in (with dative) the gardens 
of the Englishmen. 

Note. — The genitive, especially of names of persons or living things 
{possessive genitive)^ will often precede the governing noun, and then excludes 
the article ; but only when no ambiguity may arise thereby; as, bed 3J{Qb(i^end 
SJ^utter, for bte ^Rutter be« SO^ab^en^, etc 

* In the Exercises, (-) indicates that the equivalent should be supplied ; 
[-], that it should be omitted. 
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LESSON n. 

79* Declension of the Indefinite Article. 
Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. cin eine ein, an, a, 

G. eine« cincr eine«, of an, of a, 

D. eincm ciner einem, to an, to a. 
A. einen cine ein, an, a. 

The indefinite article, being originally the numeral eiit, 
one, can have no plural. 

80. The declension of the indefinite article differs from that 
of the definite article (Less. I.) in having only two forms, instead 
of three, in the nominative singular — the masculine and neuter 
having no ending. Thus the indefinite article does not here, 
like the definite, distinguish the gender of masculine or neuter 
nouns. 

Note. — Like the definite article, the indefinite also, but more rarely, 
suffers abbreviation in colloquial or poetic language ; as, 'uc for eiuc, 'nen 
for cincn, etc. 

Second Clasg (Primary Form) of the Strong^ Declension. 

81. To the second class of the strong declension belong 
most masculine, and some neuter, monosyllabic nouns*; 
most masculines and neuters of more than one syllable 
(not in Class I.) ; and, in the plural, a few feminines end- 
ing in ni^ (ni^) and fal, and about thirty feminine mono- 
syllables.* Feminine nouns all remain unchanged in the 
singular. 

82. This class includes the majority of masculine nouns, — 
and especially nearly all masculine monosyllables, — and is 
the largest and most heterogeneous of all the declensions. The 

* See Appendix. 
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neuter monosyllables are about thirty-five, besides eight in -r. 
The feminine monosyllables are all primitive German words. 

83. The form of the declension is as follows : 

(a) The genitive singular adds t^, the dative c, the accu- 
sative being like the nominative. The nominative plural 
adds e. Nouns ending in ni§ double the ^ (ff) before all 
endings (§41). 

(d) Monosyllables, if masculine, will in the plural modify 
the root-vowel generally ; if feminine, ahvays ; if neuter, 
never.* In words of more than one syllable the root-vowel 
is generally left unmodified. 

84. As will appear hereafter, compound nouns whose 
last component is a monosyllable, count as monosyllables 
in declension; as, ber Slpfelbaum, tke apple-tree; plural, 
2l))fe(6aumc ; baig SBSrtcrbud^, the dictionary ; plural, SBSrter* 
bfld^cr, etc. 

85. The e of the genitive (e^) and of the dative singular 
may be omitted, when euphony permits, especially in words 
of more than one syllable. The omission is more usual in 
conversation and in familiar writing than in formal style. 

Note. — It is the regular omission of this e, as well as of the ending q( 
the plural, that distinguishes the first class (or contracted form) of nouns. 
At first the omission was purely euphonic. Like examples will be found 
§ 94; in adjectives, §§ 139, 150; in verbs, § 214, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 
Singular. 
N. ber ©ol^n, the son. bag %<x\)X, the year. 

G. be^So^neS, <7/'M^.w«. \>%^%o!i^x^^,of the year. 
D. bem ©ol^ne, to the son. bem 3a^re, to the year. 
A. ben ©o^n, the son. ba« ^oSfc, the year. 

* But see § 105. 
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Plural. 
N. bte ©ol^ne, the sons, bic ^oi^xt, the years, 

G. ber ©ol^ne, of the sons. ber ^al^re, of the years, 
D. ben ©ol^nen, to the sons. ben ^al^ren, to the years. 
A. bie ©of^ne, the sons. bie '^oi)Xt, the years. 



®er !Dtonat, «Imj month. 



t^ai ^interna, the obstacle. 



Singular. 



N. ber3Ronat, 


ba^ iptnberni^. 


G. begSKonatg, 


be§ §inberniffe§. 


D. bem2Konat, 


bem iQinberniffe, 


A. bengRonat. 


ba^ §inbernig. 


Plural, 




N. bieSKonate, 


bie ^inberniffe. 


G. ber 9Ronate, 


ber ^inberniffe. 


D. ben gjionaten^ 


ben ^inberniffen. 


A. bie 2Konate. 


bie §inbernijfe. 


Feminines : 




®le ^atib, the hand. 


^it £u^, the cow. 



N. bie §anb, bie §anbe, 

G. ber §anb, ber §dnbe, 

D. ber §anb, ben ipdnben, 

A. bie §anb. bie §dnbe. 

With the indefinite article : 



bie ^\x\i, bie ^ii^e, 

ber ^\x\i, ber Siil^e, 

ber ^\x\i, ben ^iil^en, 

bie Ku^. bie ^ii^e. 



Masc. 

@in 9reunb, a friend. 

N. ein g^reunb, 

G. eineg g^reunbe^, 

D. einem greunbe, 

A. einen ^reunb. 



Fern, 

iSint ®anif a goose. 

eine @an^, 
einer ©ang, 
einer ®an§, 
eine ©ang. 



Neut. 

fSKn ^Stttx, a sea. 

ein 3Jleer, 
eine§ SKeere^, 
einem gjleere, 
ein 3Keer, 
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Decline with modification of vowel in the plural : bcr ©tul^I, 
the chair ; bet eJlu^, the river; bcr gu^, the foot ; ber 3^^^^^ ^^^ 
tooth; ber ®aft, the guest; ber Koi)f, the head; ber Slocf, M^ ^<?^/; 
ber ©tod, the stick; ber 5£anj, M<r ^awr^f; ber Saum, the tree. 

Also the following feminines : bie SanI, M^ bench ; bie 9Kagb, 
the maid-servant ; bie 5Raci^t, the night ; bie ©tabt, M^ /(7a/«; bie 
Suft, />^<? air; bie 3Kaug, M^ mouse; bie S^uc^t, the fruit; bie 
3fJu^, M^ »«// bie Sraut, M^ bride. 

Without vowel modification, the masculines: ber 9lrm, the 
arm; ber §unb, the dog; ber ©d^ul^, the shoe; ber 2^ag, the day; 
ber ^ungling, the youth ; ber Dffijier', M^ <5^r^r. The feminines : 
bie SeforgnisJ, the care; bie 2^rubfal, the trouble. 

And the neuters: ba^ §aar, the hair; ba^ ipeft, the note-book; 
ba§ ^ferb, M<? horse; bag ^aar, M^ /«/r; bag ^funb, M^ pound; 
bag ©d^iff/ ^^^ -f^^^; bag 2^^or, the gate; bag 3^W9/ ^^^ '^^^ 

EXERCISE U. 

I. 2)ie ©i)l^ne beg aSaterg. 2. ©in Sruber ber 9Raflb, 3. 2)ie 
§anb eineg greunbeg. 4. 2)ie 2uft beg ©ebirgeg. 5. 'Die ilu^ beg 
(Snglanberg. 6. ®ie gii^e ber ®anfe. 7. ®ie SRdcfe ber Oafte. 8. 
S)ie SC^ore ber ©tabt — ber ©tdbte. 9. 3)ie ©d^ul^e beg ©afteg. 
10. 5Die ©tocfe beg ^ttnglingg. 11. 2luf (//«/.) ber 35anl in bem 
©arten. t2. 3luf ben Sanlen in ben ©drten. 13. !J)ie ©d^iffe ber 
©ngldnber. 14- 3luf ben ©d^iffen ber 3lmerifaner. 15. S)ie 3Kdgbe 
ber Sraut. 16. S)ie 33eforgniffe ber 9Kutter. 17. ®ie $ferbe bet 
Dffijiere. 18. ®ie 5Dlonate be^ S^^^^^^^* 

I. The trees of the garden. 2. To the brothers of the maid- 
servant. 3. The air of the town. 4. The guest of a friend. 
5. The gardens of a convent. 6. The coats of the son. 7. The 
teeth of a mouse. 8. To the friends of the brother. 9. The 
dances of the guests. 10. The benches of the garden. 11. 
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The chair of the maid-servant. 12. The chairs and (unb) the 
benches of the scholars. 13. A night, a month, a year. 14. 
The officer's shoes. 15. The fruits of the trees. 16. The 
bride's brothers. 17. The mothers of the brides. 18. The 
days and the nights. 19. The fruits and the nuts. 20. The 
troubles of the youths. 21. On (auf, £^at,) the officer's ship. 
22. On the officers' horses. 23. The air in the towns. 24. 
The teeth of the mice. 
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86. The adjective pronouns: biefer, biefe, bicfe§, this; 
jcner, jene, jcne^, ^Aa^ {yon) ; ttjeld^er, toeld^e, toeld^eiS, whichy 
what; jeber, jebe, jebe§, ^^^^, every , are declined as follows : 

Singular. Plural. 

masc, fern, neut. m.f, n. 

Nom. bief er, bief e, bief eg. bief c. 

Gen. bief eg, biefer, bief eg. biefer. 

Dat. bief em, biefer, bief em. bief en. 

Ace. bief en, bief e, bief eg. bief e. 

87. This declension is like that of the definite ^article in 
giving three endings — one for each gender — in the nominative 
singular. But it differs from that of the article in having e 
instead of ie in the nom. and accus. of the fem. singular and 
of the plural ; and eg instead of ag in the nom. and accus. of the 
neuter singular. With these exceptions, the remarks on the 
def. art.. Less. I., apply to this declension also. 

Note. — The general statement — often made in German grammars — 
that these (and other adjectives) are declined like the definite article, must 
be taken with this important correction. 
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* 88. Like the indefinite article are declined the posses- 
si ves: mein, meinc, mcin, my ; bcin, beinc, bctn, thy (jour); 
jein, feine, fein, his, its ; unfer, unfrc (unfcrc), unfer, our; 
euer, cure, ^Vitx.your; i^r, i^rc, il)r, their (or her)\ and also 
fcin, feine, fcin, not a, no. In the plural these are declined 
like biefcr. 

Third Clags (Enlarged form) of the Strongr Decleiigion, 

89. To the third class of the strong declension belong 
the great majority of monosyllabic neuters, with a few 
masculines ; nouns ending in turn (old spelling t^um) ; and 
a few other neuters of more than one syllable. They form 
the genitive and dative singular in ei^, e, like Class II. ; and 
the nominative plural in ev, with vowel modification. 

(a) Observe that the nouns in turn modify, not the 
radical vowel, but the vowel of the suffix. 

(6) The c of the genitive and dative singular may be 

omitted under the same conditions as in the preceding 

declension. (5 85). 

EXAMPLES. 

!Sa< ^auB, the house. ^ai ^utfkentum, the principality , 

Singular. 

N. bad §aug, bad prftenhim, 

G. be§§aufe«, bed ^urftentumd, 

D. betn§aufe, bem T^urftcntum, 

A. ba«§au«. bag gilrftenhim. 

Plural. 

N. bie^aufer, bie prftentiimer, 

G. beripaufer, ber ^urftentumer, 

D. ben§aufem, ben gurftentumem, 

A. bic§aufer. bie g^iirftentiimer. 

In the same manner: ber (Seift, the spirit; ber ®ott, the god; 
ber Seib, the body; ber 3Kann^ the man; ber Drt, the place; Y 
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SRanb, the edge^ margin; ber SSBalb, the forest; bcr 25urm, the* 
worm; ber SSormunb, the guardian; ber S'^rtum, the error; ber 
SReid^tum, the riches. 

Note. — This important list of the masculines of this class should be re- 
membered. A few others are sometimes so declined. (See Appendix.) 

The following examples of monosyllabic neuters : ba^ 2lmt, 
the office; ba« Sab, the bath; bag Slatt, the leaf; bag 93uc^, the 
book; bag 35ac^, the roof; bag 3)orf, the village; bag g^elb, the 
field; bag ®elb, the money ; bag ©lag, the glass ; bag Kinb, the 
child; bag 2anb, the land; bag Sieb, the song; bag Sd^Iofe, the 
lock^ castle; bag %\fOX, the valley ; bag 3SoIf, the people. 

And the following neuters of more than one syllable: bag 
(Semad^, the apartment ; bag ©emut, the feeling; bag ©efid^t, the 
face; bag ©efd^lec^t, the sex; bag @ef^)enft, the spectre; bag 
©elDanb, /-^^ garment; bag SRegiment', M<? regiment; bag ©})ital', 
or §of})itar, M<f hospital. 

Note. — These three are the only foreign nouns so declined. For other 
nouns with ®c-, see § 8r. For some double plurals ^ § 107. 

This class includes no feminines. 

90. The Verb jetlt, to be. 

Present Indicative. 
Singular, Plural, 

id^ bin, I am, h)ir finb, we are, 

bu bift, thou art, il^r f eib, you are, 

er ift, he is. fie finb, they are, 

fie ift, she is, — — 

eg ift, // is, bin \i), am I? 

etc. 
VOCABULARY.* 
gut, good, gro^, tall, large, 

fd^Ied^t, bad, flein, small, little, 

* Other words used in the exercises occur in the preceding Lessons ; or 
they may be found in the Vocabulary at the end of the book. 
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fait, cold. Jung, young. 

toarm, warm. alt, old. 

\jX>il, high. neu, neuK 

gtiin, green. flri^ig, industrious. 

91. Observe that adjectives standing alone in the predicate 
remain unaltered. 

EXERCISE III. 

I. 3^ ^^^ ^" ^i»i>- 2. SSJir fmb ilinbcr. 3. 3)ie Siid^cr bet 
©d^iilcr ftnb Ilein. 4. 3)ie 93Idtter be^ SaumeS finb grun. 5. 
35icfer ?IRann ift ber Sater jeneg KinbeS. 6. 35ie S3ruber meine^ 
SSaterg fmb fcinc greunbe. 7. ®inb bie !Dorfcr gro^? 8. 3ft 
biefcr 3Rann ber 93ruber beine« 3?ater^? 9. 3ft fie bie 2^oc^ter 
bief e« ?Kanne^ ? 10. ©inb bie ©d^iiler flei^ig? n. 2)ie §aufer 
beg 3)orfeg finb alt. • 12. 35ie 93aume be§ SBalbeg finb ^od^. 13. 
©eib i^r bie ^inber biefeg 9Wanneg ? 14. !J)ie SJagbe unfereg Sru^ 
berg ftnb jung. 15. SBelc^eg §aug ift bag §aug unfereg greunbeg ? 
16. 3)ie 33iici^er biefeg ©d^iilerg finb neu. 17. 5)ie 2)orfer unb t)ie 
©d^ldffer biefeg Sanbeg ftnb flein. 18. 3^*^^^ §«u^ ift cilt ; b»efe 
§dufer finb neu. 19. 35iefe 3Kanner finb unfere g^reunbe. 20. 5Die 
Sogel ftnb in ben SJBalbern. 21. !Die ©lafer finb auf bent Slanbe 
beg 2:ifci^eg. 22. ©inb jene 3Kdbc^en bie S^od^ter unferer ®dfre ? 
23. 3^ U)elcl^em 2:i^ale finb bie ^elber jeneg 3Kanneg? 24. 3)ie 
SSomtiinber biefer Kinber ftnb in biefem 5Dorfe. 

I. Art thou a child? 2. Are you children ? 3. We are the 
children of thy friends. 4. The daughters of this man are tall. 
5. The houses of the village are small. 6. The trees of the 
forest are green. 7. The scholars of this teacher are indus- 
trious. 8. The sons of our friend are young. 9. This song is 
old. 10. These books are new. 11. Are these children the 
sons of my friend.^ 12. The roofs of the houses are high. 13. 
She is the daughter of my brother. 14. The fields are green. 
15. The air is<:old. 16. The bath is warm. 17. The sons o' 
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my guest are Englishmen. i8. In which lands are those vil 
lages ? 19. The fields of these valleys are green. 20. These 
baths are cold. 21. The birds of the forest are industrious. 
22 The apartments of the king's castle are large. 23. The 
officers of these regiments are old. 24. The songs of the people 
— of the peoples. {See notes on the Exercises, preface pp, V, VI.) 



LESSON IV. 
The Weak Declension. 

92. The weak declension comprises all nouns of the 
feminine gender (except 9J?utter, Xoci^ter, and those of the 
second class of the strong declension); most masculines 
ending in e ; a few masculine monosyllables which formerly 
ended in e ; and many foreign masculines accented on the 
last syllable. No neuters. 

(a) This declension includes, therefore, all feminines of more 
than one syllable, except those in -ni^ and -fa I (and the two 
words 5Kutter and lod^ter). 

{b) Feminine monosyllables are nearly equally divided 
between this declension and the second class of the strong 
declension. The weak declension includes all foreign or 
derivative feminines, and those that once ended in -e. 

(c) Foreign masculines are also divided between the same 
two declensions. Those in -al, -an, -aft, -ier, belong to the 
strong; most others, including all that once ended in -e, 
belong to the weak declension. 

{d) Hence, words in either of the foregoing groups must 
be carefully observed. 

93. Nouns of this declension form their plural in -en 
or -tt. The feminines remain unchanged in .the singular, 
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but the masculines take the termination -en or -n also in 
the singular, for all cases except the nominative. 

94. Nouns ending in e, el, er, and av unaccented, take 
the termination n ; all others take en. Thus : bie 95Iume, 
bie Slumen ; bie SWabel, bie ^tabeln ; bie gcber, bie gebcrn ; 
bet Ungar, bie Ungarn. But : bie J^ugenb, bie J^ugenben ; bie 
©tation', bie ©tatiou'en ; ber ©tubenf , bie ©tubenf en (§ 85). 

95. Feminine derivatives in -in double the n in the 
plural ; as, bie S^^ftin, the princess ; pi. bie giirftinnen. (§ 3, d). 

For a special form in feminine singular, see § 106. 

96. No noun of the weak declension modifies the root- 
vowel in the plural. 





EXAMPLES. 




®ie 9lumc^ the flower. 


Singular, 


^tx Itnabc, the bay, 


N. bieSlume, 




ber Knabe, 


G. berSIume, 




beg Knaben, 


D. berSIume, 




bem Snaben, 


A. bieSIume. 


Plural. 


ben ^naben. 


N. bie 95Iumen, 




bie Knaben, 


a berSlumen, 




ber ^naben. 


D. ben ©lumen. 




ben Snaben, 


A. bie 95Iumen. 




bie Knaben. 



3!)ie ^eber, the pen; gen. ber ^eber ; pi. bie ^ebem, etc. 

Monosyllables : bie 2lrt, the kind; gen. ber 3lrt ; pi. bie Slrten, 
etc. — 3)er ^elb, the hero; gen. beg §elben ; pi. bie §elben, etc. 

Foreign : ber ^oet', the poet; gen. beg ^oet'en ; pi. bie $oef en. 



etc. 
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Decline like bie Sluttte : bic ©tube, the room; bie ^reube, tht 
joy ; bie Sd^lilc, the school^ etc. 

Like bie g^eber : bie 9iabel, the needle; bie ^Dlauer, the wall; bie 
©d^iiffel, the dish^ etc. 

Like bie Strt : bie Ul^r, the watch; bie %c<x\x, the woman, wife; 
bie %ijOii, the deed; bie 2^l^ur, the door; bie ^oiji, the number, etc. 

Like ber ^nabe : ber ^Preu^e, the Prussian ; ber Slffe, the mon- 
key ; ber 5leff e, the nephew, etc. 

Like ber ^oet : ber 2lbi)0cat, the lawyer; ber ©tubent, the stu- 
dent; ber 5pi^iIofoJ)l^, the philosopher, etc. 

Like ber §elb: ber 33dr, the bear; ber ©l^rift, the Christian; 
ber ^iirft, the prince; ber ©raf, the count; ber §irt, the herdsman, 
ber "^tv^i^j, {the) man; ber 3Kof)r, the Moor ; ber SRarr, the fool; 
ber Dd^^, //^^ ^^/ ber ^Prinj, /^^ prince; ber 3:^or, the fool. 

Note. — This list — which comprises the most important masculine mono- 
syllables of this declension — should be remembered. Apparently they would 
belong to the second class of the strong declension; but -e has been 
dropped from the nominative singular. (See Appendix.) 

97. To this list belongs, properly, ber §err, the Lord, gentle- 
man; also, Mr, or Sir, But this word adds in the singular 
only n ; in the plural en ; as, be^ §errn ; pi. bie §erren, etc. 

98. Past Indicative of fcttt^ to be. 
Singular, Plural, 

id^ U)ar, / was, tpir toaren, we were;, 

bu U)arft, thou wast, SJCjX h)ar(e)t, you were. 



he was. 




fie hjaren, 


they were. 






VOCABULARY. 




unb. 


and. 




h)0, where. 




ober. 


or. 




tt)ar id^, was 


n 


aber. 


but. 




\x>(xx\i bu, wast thou 1 






fe^r. 


very. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

I. ®ic Slumen bed ©attend finb bie fjreube metner 3Jlutter. 2. 
gurften unb ©rafen ftnb 3Renfc^en. 3. 3)ic 3Kauern bcr ©tabt fmb 
\)oi) unb alt. 4. 3)ie ©tuben finb flein. 5. SDad Sanb unfered 
§erm, bed giirften, ift ein gurftentum. 6. 35ie 5|Jreufeen unb bie 
Ungam toaren fleifeig. 7. S)ie Dd^fen maren gro^, aber bie Mi)t 
tparen fel^r flein. 8. S)iefer Snabe ift bet ©o^n bed ©rafen. 9. 
2)ie U^r biefed $erm toar neu. lo, S)iefe U^ren ftnb fe^r alt aber 
gut. II. 3ft er ein ^teufee ober ein Ungar? 12. 3)ie 2:^aten bed 
§elben. 13. 2)ie 2^l^uren bed §aufed. 14. 2)ie 9ieffen bed ©rafen. 
15. 3)ie §efte bed ©tubenten. 16. 3)iefe §erren finb ^reufeen. 
17. 3)ie^naben ftnb in ber ©e^ule — in ben ©d^ulen. 18. ®ie 
3al^I ber ©tubenten ift grofe. 19. 3)ie 2;i^aten ber G^riften. 20. 
3)ie ©tuben bed §aufed. 21. 3)ie 93Iumen ber ©drten. 22. S)ie 
©d^iiler bed §erm. 23. 3)ie Siabeln ber 3Jldbc^en. 24. 2)ie 
©d^iuffeln ftnb auf bent 2:ifcl^e. 

I. The Prussians and the Hungarians are Christians. 2. 
These boys were pupils of my father. 3. The schools of this 
town are good. 4. It was the deed of a fool. 5. The daugh- 
ters of the count were old, but the sons of the prince were 
young. 6. The hands of the ladies. 7. The doors of my 
house. 8. Where are my needles? 9. Where were the ladies 
and the gentlemen? 10. The boys were industrious. 11. 
These dishes are n^w. 12. The deeds of the heroes. 13. The 
watches of those gentlemen. 14. The number of the boys and 
of the girls. 15. The lands of the count. 16. The monkeys 
and the bears. 17. These princes are Christians. 18. The 
teeth and the feet of the oxen. 19. A daughter of a lawyer. 
20. The wife of an officer. 21. That gentleman is a Prussian. 
22. I was in the room. 23. We were in the rooms. 24. Was 
he the son of a poet? 25. Were they the daughters of the 
lawyers ? 
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LESSON V. 

Peculiarities in Declension. 

99* The following masculines ending in e form their 
genitive in -n§, and their other cases in -n according to 
the weak declension : 

ber Sud^ftabe, the letter (of the alphabet), 
bcr %XK^t,pe(ue. ber $aufe, heap. 

ber gunie, spark, ber 9iamc, name, 

ber ©ebanle, thought ber ©ante, seed, 

ber ©laube, faith. ber aSBille, wUi. 

lOO. ®er ©d^abe, harm, gen. ©d^aben^, modifies the vowel in 
the plural, bie ©d^dben, etc., usually; but also bie ©d^aben» 

loi. 2)er ©d^merj, the pain^ is occasionally declined in the 
same way : gen. be^ ©d^merjen^, dat. bcm ©d^merjen, etc. And 
ber gelfen, the rocky has also the shorter form, ber gete, gen. be3 
gelfen^ or gelfen. But usually beg ©d^merje^, etc.; pi. bie ©djmerjen. 

102. One neuter, ba§ §erj, the heart, forms its genitive in -eniS; 
be8 §erjen§, dat. bem §ergen, ace. bag ^erj ; plur. bie §erjen. 

103. Some of these nouns have also the nominative in ~cn, 
and are then regularly of the first class of the strong declension ; 
as, bet grieben, beg griebeng, etc. 

104. A few nouns of the masculine and neuter gender 
follow the strong declension in the singular, and the weak 
in the plural. The most important are : 



Nom, 


Gen. 


Plur. 


ber ^a\xtx, farmer, peasant. 


beg Sauerg, 


bie Sauem. 


\>vcma%mast(^ofaship). 


beg aWafteg, 


bie 3Raftcn. 



MIXED DECLENSION. 
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Nom, 
bcr 3Ku§feI, muscle. 
bcr Siad^bar, neighbor. 
ber 5pantof fel, slipper. 
ber ©ec, /tf^<?. 
ber ©taat, j/^/i?. 
bcr ©tad^cl, sting. 
bcr ©ticfel, ^^M 
bcr ©tral^I, ^<?a»». 
bcr SSettcr, cousin. 
bag Slugc, o'^. 
bag Sett, bed. 
bag 6nbc, ^//. 
bag ^cmb, shirt, 
bag 3*^f^^t/ insect, 
bag D^r, ^d^r. 



Gen* 

beg SMuglcte, 
beg Siad^barg, 
beg ^antoffefe, 
beg ©ccg, 
beg ©taateg, 
beg ©tad^elg, 
beg ©ticfclg, 
beg ©tra^Icg, 
beg SSctterg, 
beg aiuQCg, 
beg ^ziit%, 
beg ©nbcg, 
beg §cmbeg, 
beg ^nfefteg. 



Plur. 

bic 3Kugf cin. 
bie 9la(^bam. 
bic ^antoffcln 
bie ©cecn. 
bie ©taatcn. 
bic ©tad^cln. 
bie ©ticfcln, 
bie ©tral^Icn. 
bie aScttem. 
bic Slugcn. 
bic Scttcn. 
bic gnben. 
bie §embcn. 
bie S^frftcn. 
bie Dl^rcn. 



beg Dl^reg, 
and the foreign masculine titles in -or. (§ 117). 

These constitute what is called the mixed declension, in 
which are sometimes included also the nouns, §§ 99-102. 

105. Some of these words have double forms : beg Sauem, beg 
SRad^bam, beg aScttern ; bie aSettem, and (better) bie ©ticfel. And 
there are a few other nouns in which usage is divided, in the 
singular or plural, or both, between the weak and the strong 
declensions, or even between different classes of the strong 
declension ; as, bcr 33aier, the Bavarian ; gen. aSaierg or aSaiem ; 
pi. aSaier or a3aiem; bcr 3)orn, the thorn; pi. 3)5rner, 3)ome, or 
SDomen; ber ©J)om, the spur; pi. ©Jjorne or ©j)omen, or even 
©poren ; bag aSoot, pi. bie aSoote or aSote ; bag Slol^r, pi. bic Slol^rc 
or gio^re, etc. And in some cases diversity of usage in gender 
leads to uncertainty of classification ; as, bcr or bag 6l^or, etc. 
Such details must be found in the dictionaries. (See Appendix). 

106. Some weak feminines retain the n of an earlier in- 
flection in the dative singular, when immediately after a 
preposition; as, auf ©rben, on earth; Ijor greuben, for jo 
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NoTF. — Such phrases are also: gu @^ren, in honor [of); \Vi ©unfleit, 
in favor {of); t)On @eiten, on the part {of), and some others. In poetry the 
form is sometimes found with the article; as, in bcr (Srbcu, etc.; and, rarely 
also in the genitive; as, bic 0utcr biefer @rbcn, the goods of this earth. 

107. A few words give two plurals in different senses, 
having both senses in the singular. Such are : ba^S 93anb ; 
pi. 93dnbcr, ribbons ; 93aiibc, bonds. !3)ic Smif ; pi. Stinfc, 
benches; Stiiifcn, baiiks, S)a^ SSort; pi. SBorter, vrord:. 
(singly) ; SSovtc, words (connected). (§§ 424, 426). 

Note. — Colloquially — in imitation of French or English — are found 
plurals in « ; as, ilcvl^, ^cibcl*, 3Kdbc^en^, etc. 

The Perfect and Pluperfect of fcitt. 

108. The perfect and pluperfect of the verb fein are 
formed by adding the perfect participle gctvefcn, been^ to 
the present and past tenses of the same verb. Literally : 
/ am been, I was been. 

(a) Observe that feiu is here its own auxiliary, where in 
English we use have. 

Perfect. 

Singular, FluraL 

\&j bin getDCfen, I have been. \d\x [inb gcU)efen, we have been, 

bu bi[t gelrefen, thou hast been, il^v feib getoef en, you have been, 

er i[t gehjcfcn, he has been, fie finb gemefen, they have been. 

Pluperfect. 

id^ toar gehjefen, I had been, \x>\x toaren gett)efen, we had been, 

bu Ujarft getoefen, thou hadst been, i^r hjaret gemefen, you had been, 
er toar gehjefen, he had been, fie toaren gehjefen, they had been 

(b) Observe that when the verb is used in a compound form, 
the participle is removed to the end of the sentence. Thus : 
S)u bift gut getoefen. S)er ^nabe Ujar flei^ig gettjefen. Sift bu 
gut getoefen ? SBar bev ^nabe fleifeig gehjcfen? 
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VOCABULARY. 

reid^, rich, ftarf, strong, in, in ( govern the dative 

<xxxci,pcor, fd^toad^, weak, auf, on \ when expressing rest 

nii^lid), useful, fd^arf, j^^^r;^. h)ie, aj, like; nid^t, «t;/. 

EXERCISE V. 

I. S)er SSatct biefeg Sauer^ toar bcr 3?ad^bar mcine^ SBetter^ 
0eh)efen. 2. SDic ^a^rc be« griebeng fmb bcm ©taate fel^r nii^Uc^ 
gemefen. 3. ®ie Stiefeln, bie ^antoffeln, bic §emben unb bie 
Sode finb neu gctDefcn. 4. Die 3>ornen finb fc^arf tt)ie 5RabeIn. 
5. J^er ©ol^n meineg 5lad^barg mar reid^ Qcmefen. 6. 3" biefer 
©tube toaren bie ^^itw, ber ©d^iiler. 7. 3)er Sruber unfereg 
Setter^ toat reid^ getoefen. 8. ©eine 2lugen unb feine D^ren finb 
gro^, abet feine gii^e finb flein. 9. ®er ?friebe be§ §errn. 10. 
5Reine 2lugen finb fd;tt)ad^. 11. S)ie ©d^merjen beg §erjeng. 12. 
3)er griebe ber ©taaten. 13. 3)ie S3dnber ber 3Kdbd^en. 14.. Diefe 
Sauem ftnb SRad^bam getoefen. 15. 2)iefe SBorter finb bie Siamen 
jener 3!Jldnner. 16. !J)ie 3Borte [be^] ©lauben^. 17. !j)ie Slamen 
jener ^nfeften. 18. 3)ie Sanfen finb in ben ©tdbten. 19. 3)ie 
Sanbe beg griebeng. 20. ^ene §erren finb SBettem. 

I. The masts of this ship are very strong. 2. Your neigh- 
bors have been in this room. 3. The thoughts of the Chris- 
tians. 4. The names of the peasants. 5. The brothers of my 
cousin had been poor. 6. My mother's slippers are old. 7. 
The hearts of (the) men. 8. His ears are large, but his eyes 
are small. 9. The boots of my father, the slippers of my 
cousin, and the shirts of the boys are riot very new. 10. The 
beds of the scholars had been in this room. 11. The thoughts 
of my cousin are the thoughts of a Christian. 12. The eyes 
and the ears of a mouse are small. 13. The faith of the heart 
is strong. 14. These farmers are my neighbors. 15. The 
masts of the ships are high*. 16. The peasants of these 
States have been very rich. 17. The ribbons of my slippers 
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are green. i8. The boots are on the benches. 19. The faces 
of the neighbors. 20. The thoughts and the words of (the) 
peace. 



LESSON VI. 
Declension of Proper Karnes. 

109. Names of persons, places, and the neuter names of 
countries, when inflected, usually take -§ in the genitive. 
Sriebrid^, Frederick, griebrid)^; eiifabet^, (glifabet^^; |)ilba, 
^ilbaS; Slmerifa, Slmerifa^; ©trapurg, ©trafeburg^. But the 
names of places in -^ are not declined ; as, ^pari^, etc. 

Note. — An earlier dative, or accusative, in -n or -en sometimes occurs 
colloquially ; as, $cter-n, 3liP-cu. (For plurals, see § 427.) 

1 10. Names of females ending in e take in the genitive 
-Cin3, and in the dative and accusative -en. ©op^ic ; gen. 
©opl)ien^ ; dat. and ace. ©ojj^ien ; Slmalie, Slmalien^, Slmalien. 

Note. — Masculine names ending in a sibilant (?, 6/ f^f Xt \t © "*^y ^° 
the same : SUioy, 3JiQpcn6, SWaycn ; but if surnames, or foreign, they take 
usually the apostrophe only (§ 70) ; as, $og* SBei'fe. 

111. In speaking of sovereigns and dignitaries, the pre- 
position i3on is used in such phrases as : ber S!aifer t)on 
JRufelanb, the Emperor of Russia; bie ^Snigin t)on ©nglaub, 
the Queen of England; ber SBurgcrmeifter t)on SWagbeburg, 
the mayor of Magdeburg, This form may generally be 
used instead of the genitive of countries or places. 

112. And, generally, the inflection of a personal name 
may be avoided by the use of the article ; as, gen. beig SJarl, 
ber ©op^ie, be^ ©critter, etc.; or of an apposition with the 
article; as, be^ S!8itig§ |)eiitrt(^ (§§ 427-8). 

113. The Latin nouns S^riftuig and Sefu^ usually retain 
their Latin declension ; thus : 
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N. 6l^riftu«; G. Sl^rifK; D. Sl^rifto; A. gl^rtftum. 
N. Sefug; G. 3efu; D. 3cfu; A. Scfum. 

The Future of the Verb frfti, to be. 

114. The future of the verb fcin is formed by com- 
bining with the infinitive fein the present tense of the 
auxiliary verb ttjerben, to become. 

Singular. Plural. 

\ij tDerbe fein, I shall be. h)tr toerben fcin, we shall be. 

bu toirft fein, thou wilt be. ykft toerbet fein, you will be. 

er toirb fein, he will be. fie h)erben fein, they will be. 

(a) And interrogatively: tperbe id^ f cin ? shall I be f loirb 
er jcin? will he be? etc. Note that the infinitive goes to 
the end of the sentence ; as, id) loerbe flcifeig fein ; loirb er 
flei^ig fein ? etc. 

Note. — Th%se auxiliary forms, which are here given only for practice^ 
will be more fully explained hereafter. (Less, xiii.) 

VOCABULARY. 

l^ier, here. aud^, also. 

I^eute, to-day. balb, soon. 

morgen, to-morrow. bie ©d^toefter^ the sister. 

geftem, yesterday. mit, with (governs the dative). 

EXERCISE VI. 

I. Sl^ariotten^ 5Kutter ift l^eute l^ier gemefen, unb bet SSater 
aWarieng toirb morgen oud^ I|ier fein. 2. S)er K5nig toon ©jjanien 
unb bie fidnigin toon Portugal ttjerbcn morgen in 3Jlabrib fein. 3. 
3)ie glujfe 3luBIanb« ftnb gro^ 4. Sft er mit ©ojj^ieng ©d^mefter 
in 2tmalien§ ©arten getoefen ? 5. ®r mirb mit SKarien in ber ©tube 
fein. 6. 2)ie SSettem griebti^g merbcn aud^ balb l^ier fein. 7. S)ie 
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§aufer tton ^ari« fmb grofe. 8. 3)er SSotcr unb bie 3Ruttet [ber] 
aSarie finb geftern ^ier getoefen. 9. SBerben i^re Sriibcr unb i^re 
©d^toeftern balb ^ier fein? 10. 3)er Saifcr unb bie ^atferin bon 
JDeutfc^lanb fmb in Scrlin. 11. 35a« Seben 3iefu. 12. a)ic SBortc 
^efu G^rifti. (^Adverbs of time precede adverbs of plcue). 

I. I am Mary's brother and thou art Charlotte's sister. 2. 
The sister of the Emperor of Russia will be here to-morrow. 
3. He is with Mary in Frederick's garden. 4. The mayor of 
Strasburg has been here to-day. 5. The deeds of Frederick 
have been useful. 6. Will the father of Charles be here to- 
morrow ? 7. He will be here to-morrow, and the mother of 
Sophia will also soon be here. 8. Has the mother of the 
Queen of Spain been here? 9. She will soon be here. 10. 
The rivers and the lakes of Russia are large. 11. The son of 
Elizabeth is a friend of our neighbor. 12. Mary's slippers and 
Charles' boots are new. 



LESSON VII. 
Declension of Foreign Nouns. 

115. Nouns of foreign origin generally retain their 
foreign .accent (see § 59, note), but most of them are 
declined like German nouns. Others retain some pecu- 
liarities. 

116. Like German nouns are declined such words as: 
ber Sifd^of, the bishop, bie SBifdE)ofe; ber Saplan', the chaplain, 
bie S!aplane ; ber Snftinft', bie Snftinfte ; ba^ 9Konument\ bie 
SRonumente ; ba^ ^o^pttal', bie ^o^pittiler ; "tid^ 9?ec]tmcnt\ bie 
SRegimenter, etc. ; and the foreign masculines and feminines 
of the weak declension ; as, ber 2lbtio!at', the advocate ; bie 
SRepubtif , the republic^ etc. 
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117. The titles of male persons ending in unaccented or 
take ^ in the genitive singular and en in the plural : bcr 
©oftor, be^ 3)oftor^, bie 35oftoren, etc. ; according to the 
wMT^^ declension. (See § 104 ; for the accent, see §§ 57, 58.) 

118. Latin nouns in um and tumadd g in the gen. sing., 
and change um to en in the plural ; as, ba^ Stubium ; gen. 
bc^ ©tubium^ ; pi. bie ©tubicn, etc. Some have dropped ium 
in the singular, but retain ien in the plural ; as, ba^ 2lbucrb' 
(or 3Ibt>cr&ium); pi. bie 9lbt)er6ien, etc.* 

119. Neuter nouns in aV and if take ^ in the genitive 
singular and ien in the plural : ba^ SKateriar, be^ ajJateriate, 
bie aWaterialien; bag goffil', be^ go[[iI^, bie goffilien.* 

120. Words from French, English, and other modern 
languages usually take ^ in the genitive singular and in the 
plural : Sorb^, ®enie^, ©olo§, S5on^, ^ajdjo^ ; but if ending 
in -^ are not declined ; as, ber Sommi^', t/ie clerk (§ silent) 

{a) A few other foreign nouns, mostly of technical use, retain 
foreign plurals ; as, ^<x\yx^, 5DJobi, ?5acta, 6l^erubim, etc. And a 
few others form plurals in en ; as, ba§ Drama, bie Dramen. But 
there is much irregularity. (See § 427.) 

Declension of Compound Nouns. 

121. Compound nouns are formed much more freely in 
German than in English (as will be explained hereafter). 
Such nouns are inflected according to the gender and 
declension of the last component, the rest remaining un- 
changed. Hence, as already remarked, such nouns as ber 
9lpfel6aum, the apple-treey ba^ 2B6rtcr6ucl^, the dictionary, 
are inflected as monosyllables : like ber 95aum, ba§ 93urf). 

* These groups from Latin neuters, pi. a, ia, are now nearly like the 
mixed declension. A few other such nouns belong here ; also the German, 
bad ^(cinob, pi. bie ^leiitobien (or ^leinobe). 
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122. There are a few exceptions : bic 3Inttoort, the answer^ 
pi. StntiDorten (com p. of baig SEBort) ; bic 3)emut, bie ®roBmut, 
and other compounds of ber 3Kut ; ber ?l6fcl^cu (comp. of bie 
©c^eu), and a few others. (See § 388.) 

The Future Perfect of fciti, 

123. The future perfect, or second future, of fein is formed 
by joining the perf . participle geloefen and the infinitive fein 
to the present of the auxiliary verb luerben. 

Singular, 

\ij toerbe gchjefcn fein, I shall have been. 
bu toirft getoefen fein, thou wilt have been, 
er toirb gctoefen fein, he will have been. 

Plural, 

toir toerben gehjef en fein, we shall have been. 
'ikjX tperbet getoef en fein, you will have been, 
fie toerben getoefen fein, they will have been, 

(a) And interrogatively : tDerbe id^ getoefen fein? etc. Observe 
that the participle and infinitive stand together at the end — 
the participle before the infinitive, reversing the English order. 

Note. — As will be seen § 172, these form the infinitive perfect (§ io8). 

VOCABULARY. 

ber aiugajjfel, the pupil (of the bag §erten^au§, the House oj 
eye). Lords, 

ber 2lietgmann, the husband- ber Knabenle^rer, the teacher in 
man, a boys^-school, tutor. 

ber 95aumgarten, the orchard, bet S^anjle^rer, the dancing-mas- 

ber Slumengarten, the flower- ter, 

garden, bie Kinberftube, the nursery, 

bet ^elbl^ert, the general, bie ^nabenf c^ule, the boys'-school. 
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ha^2anVf)an%,^Aecountry-Aouse. bag SBortcrbud^, t/ie dictionary, 

bie ©artenmauer, the garden- \i(x%%(]}otyt(xirivyxx(i,the laboratory 

wall, bie Unii)erfitaf , the university, 

bie ©tabtmauer, the city-wall. ber Kdnig, the king. 

ber §au§^etr, the landlord. ?Preu^en, Prussia. 

bet 2lbt, the abbot, ber ©tubenf , M^ student. 

ber 5Pa^)ft, the pope. ju, /^ (dat.). 

EXERCISE Vii. 
I. 3)iefe ©tabt ift reid^ an (in, dat.) 3Ronumenten. 2. S)er 
jlaj)lan beg Sifc^ofg ift ein "Doltor [ber] 2^l^eoIogie. 3. 2)ie Kaj)lane 
ber $(H)[te ftnb Sifd^dfe. 4. S)ie Sorbg jtnb in bem §erren^aufe. 
5. Sn bem 3Rufeum toaren ^Jofftlien. 6. S)ag SBorterbuc^ biefeg 
^rofefforg toirb gut fein. 7. 3)ie ©6^ne beg 3)oftorg toerben mit 
bem S^anglel^rer in ber Kinberftube getoefen fein. 8. Unfere Slegis 
menter toerben mit bem ^elb^erm an (at, dat.) ber ©tabtmauer fein. 
9. 3)ag Sud^ in ber §anb unfereg ^Paftorg ift ein SB5rterbuc^ ju ben 
®i)an0elien. 10. gn bem Sanbl^aufe beg ®rafen ift ein 3Kufeum 
i)on gofftlien. 11. !j)ie ©tubenten ber Unitoerfitcit finb in bem 
Saboratorium beg ^rofefforg ber g^emie. 12. !Die Slnttoort beg 
^elb^erm in bem ^errenl^aufe tear fe^r gut, 

I. The hospitals of this town are near (an, dat.) the city- 
wall. 2. The kings of Prussia are rectors of the universi- 
ties [of] Bonn and Berlin. 3. Here are the materials for (ju, 
dat?) a dictionary of the gospels. 4. The professors and the 
doctors have been in the orchard of the pastor. 5. In the 
museum of the bishop are fossils. 6. The dancing-master is 
in the nursery with the sons of the general and with the daugh- 
ters of the professor. 7. The monuments of this town are old. 
8. These bishops are doctors of (the) theology. 9. The flower- 
garden of the abbot is large. 10. The study of the gospels is 
the joy of the student, ii. The professor of chemistry is in 
the laboratory with the students of the university. 12. The 
answers are in the dictionaries. 
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Synopsis of Declension. 

124. The following table will exhibit to the eye, for con- 
venient reference, the chief forms of declension, all other cases 
being known from the genitive singular and the nominative 
plural, and there being no inflection in feminine singular : 

A. Strong Deelenaion, 

Sing. Plur. 

1. Class I JVom. — — , or, — ' 

(Masc, neut^ Gen, — g. 

2. Class II Nom, — — e, or, — e.^ 

{Masc.y fem.y neut) Gen. — (e)§, 

3. Class III. .... Nom, — — et.* 
{Neut., few masc) Gen. — (e)§. 

B. Weak I>€clen8ion, 

(Mase.,/em.) ' ^^^' — — (e)n. 

Gen. — (e)n. 

C. Misled Declension, 

(Masc/ew neut) ^om. — —(On. 

Gen. — (e)g, or, — (c)ng. 

Remark. — The chief difficulty is in the formation of the plural ; and 
herein especially the question of vowel modification in npasculines of I. and 
II. Other points to be specially noted are: i. masculine: plurals in -er, 
and, of monosyllables, in -en ; 2. feminine: plural, of monosyllables, in -c or 
-en ; 3. neuter: plural, of monosyllables, in - e ; and the nouns of the mixed 
declension. See Appendix. 

* The dots over the line indicate vowel modification. 
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Gander of Kouns. 

125. The gender of nouns is important in itself, and, also, 
because it largely determines declension. But, as already seen, 
gender is in German to a great extent independent of meaning; 
and as to the form of words, no sufficient general rules can be 
given. The following are some of the most useful : 

I. Generally : Sex names and appellations will follow the sex ; except, bad 

SBeib, the woman ; bad SJ^cnfl^, the wench ; and neuter diminutives in 
-(^cn, -Icin. 

II. Masculine are: i. Nouns ending in -ig, -i(^, -ling, -m ; and most 

nouns ending in -el, -en, -er. 

2. Most strong derivatives ; that is, derivatives formed by root-change 

without suffix. (See § 383.) 

3. Names of winds, seasons, months, days, mountains. 

III. Feminine are : i. Most nouns in -c, not of masculine meaning, and not 

beginning with ge-. 

2. Derivatives in -t, -t\, -%i% -feit, -f(ftaft, -ung, -in. 

3. Most abstract nouns ; and most names of plants, fruits, flowers. 

• 

IV. Neuter are : i. Most derivatives with prefix ge-, and most nouns ending 

in -ni« or -turn. 

2. All diminutives ending in -(iften, -leln. 

3. Infinitives, and other parts of speech, used as nouns (unless denoting 

persons). 

4. Most collective nouns ; most names of countries, places, metals. 

V. Foreign nouns usually retain their original gender. 

VI. Compound nouns follow the gender of their last component. (Excep- 
tions, see § 122.) 

VII. Some nouns have two genders, with a difference of meaning ; as, bet 
©anb, bad ©anb, etc. These will be referred to hereafter. (§ 426.) 

VIII. As already seen (§ 106), some nouns are of uncertain gender, or ai 
least of divided usage. These details must be found in the dictionary. 
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126. Yet, after all rules, the gender of German nouns 
must be learned largely by experience. The subject should, 
therefore, receive the constant attention of the student. 
Especially it is recommended that the habit should be 
formed of associating with every noun that is learned the 
appropriate form of the definite article, and of regularly using 
the article when naming a noun; as, bcr 3^0/ bic 3wc^t/ ^^^ 
3eu0, etc. 



LESSON VIII. 
The Declension of Adjectives. 

127. Adjectives used in the predicate — that is, in con- 
nection with the verb — are not declined ; as has been 
seen already. 

128. Adjectives used appositively — that i§ after the 
noun — are also not declined ; as, bie SBSumc, gro^ unb 
griin, tAe trees^ large and green. 

Note. — This may be considered as a kind of elliptical predicate con- 
struction , for the trees (which are) large and green. 

129. Adjectives used attributively — that is before a 
noun, expressed or understood — are declined. 

130. There are two declensions of the attributive ad- 
jective, the strong and the weak. The combination of 
these forms the mixed declension. 

Note. — The term adjective here includes only qualifying adjectives, not 
the pronominals. 
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The StronsT Declension of Adjectives. 

131. When the attributive adjective is not preceded 
by one of the articles, or by any other pronominal adjective 
of like inflection, it takes the endings of bicfer (§ 86). 

Note. — It is usual to speak of this declension as like that of the definite 
article. But see § 87. 



1. These endings are 


(see 


§86): 




X 


Singular. 




Plural. 


masc. 


fem. 




neut. 


m,f, n. 


Nom. -cr 


-e 




-e« 


-e 


Gen. -e§ 


-er 




-e« 


-er 


Dat. -em 


-er 




-em 


-en 


Ace. -en 


-e 




-e^ 


-e 



Note. — The declension of biefcr is made by adding these endings to 
the root bleS, Similarly, all adjective pronouns, except those in § 88. 

With these endings decline in full, both horizontally and ver- 
tically (see § 72 ^), the adjectives gut, fd^Ied^t, alt, jung, neu, 
gro^, flein, etc. Decline also with nouns, as follows (see § 133): 

EXAMPLES. 

Masculine. 
Singular. Plural, 

N. guter SBetn, good wine, gute ffieine, good wines. 

G. gute^ SQBeine^, of good wine, guter SBeine, of good wines. 
D. gutem SBetne, to good wine. guten SBeinen, to good wines. 
A. guten SBein, good wine. gute SBetne, good wines. 

Feminine. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. gro^e ^reube, great joy. gro^e g^reuben, great joys. 

G. grofeer ?^reube, • grower 3=reuben, 

D. grower greube, grofeen greuben, 

A. grofee greube. grofee greuben. 
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Neuter. 
Singular, Plural, 

N. ^tiXii^Zviii, fine cloth, fcine 3:u(^cr, 

G. fcine^ Xuc^c^, f ciner 3:uc^cr, 

D. fcinem %\xi^t, fcincn %M)txn, 

A. fcine^ 3:ud). fcinc 2^u^er. 

133. Before masculine and neuter genitives in e§ or ^, 
the adjective genitive now usually ends in en instead of 
Cig. Thus : gutcn 3Beine», feinen luc^e^, etc. 

Note. — This is to avoid repetition of the same strong form. The form 
-en should hereafter be generally used in paradigms and exercises. 

Present Indicative of the Verb j^atftt, to have. 

Singular. Plural, 

i(^ l(;abe, I have, toir l^aben, we have, 

bu \f(x\i, thou hast, 'HcjX l^abt, you have, 

cr ^at, he has, fie l^aben, they have, 

ftc ^at, she has, 

e§ l^at, // has, l^aben toir, have we? 

VOCABULARY. 

blau, blue. ^i^Xoaxi, black. ber ^la^, the place, square. 

gclb, yellow. rot, red. lieb, //<?<?r. bie §utte, M<f ^«/, cottage. 

toeife, a/>^//if. breit, ^r^^j^. bie ^lafc^e, the bottle. 

EXERCISE VIII. 

I. ^n ben ©arten be^ giirften ftnb gro^e, griine Sciume unb 
fd^one bkue unb gelbe Slumen. 2. Sffiei^e^ 33rob tft gut, obex 
fc^toarjeg tft aud^ gut. 3. ®ie ©olbaten l^aben blaue ober tote 
3lodEe. 4. ^arig unb Sonbon ftnb grofee ©tabte. 5. §ier ftnb lange 
©trafeen unb breite 5pid^e. 6. @ute ^inber ftnb bie ^reube il^re§ 
^Raters unb il^rer SRutter. 7. ^leifeige ©d^iiler l^aben nufelid^e 
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Siid^et. 8. §aft bu blaue^ ober toei^e^ $at)icr? 9. 3d^ l^abe 
tote^. 10. §at etrotc«5paj)ier? n. ©r ^at toeifee^. 12. 3Keinc 
Sriiber baben neue 3lodEe unb neue ^Pantoffcln, abcr alte ©ticfel(n). 
13- 35ic §dufer reid^er giirften ftnb grofe, abcr btc §utten nrraer 
Sauern finb flein. 14. alter grcunb, too bift bu? 15. Sicbc^ 
Stub, neue Siid^cr finb oft fd^led^t ; gutc Sud^er ftnb oft olt. 16. 
eine ^^lafd^c roten SBeine^ ift auf (on, dat^) bem 2^ifcl^e. 

I. The streets of large towns are long. 2. This (bie^) is a 
day of great joy. 3. Young children and old men were in the 
garden of the prince. 4. Have you new slippers, new hats, 
and new coats.? 5. The houses of poor peasants are often 
small huts. 6. Dear brother, thou art the joy of thy father. 
7. Dear sister, thou art the joy of thy mother. 8. Good 
scholars are industrious. 9. Have these soldiers blue or red 
coats ? 10. They have red [ones]. 11. Have you warm water ? 
12. We have cold [water]. 13. My father has good old friends. 
14. In the nursery are good beds. 15. Dear children, you are 
industrious. 16. I am the teacher of industrious boys. 17. 
She has sharp needles. 18. They have bottles of old wine. 
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Weak Declension of Adjectives. 

134. When the attributive adjective is preceded by the 
definite article or a pronominal adjective of three termina- 
tions (§ Zy)^ it loses its own distinctive endings ; that is, 
it takes in the nominative singular of all three genders, 
and in the accusative singular feminine and neuter, the 
termination -e, and in all other cases of the singular and 
plural, -en. This 13 called the weak declension. 
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The combined endings, pronominal and adjective, will 
then be (the former strong, the latter weak) : 







Singular. 




Plural. 




masc. 


fern. 


neut. 


/«./. «. 


Nom. 


-er -e 


-e -e 


-eg -e 


-e -en 


Gen. 


-e§ -en 


-er -en 


-e« -en 


-er -en 


Dat. 


-em -en 


-er -en 


-em -en 


.-en -en 


Ace. 


-en -en 


-e -e 


-e« -e 


-e -en 



These combined endings should also be learned both horizontally and 
vertically ; for, though they occur in practice only before single nouns, it is 
important that the adjective declension should itself be perfectly familiar. 
Thus decline, masc, biefer altc ; fern, bieje altc ; neut. bicfcS otte. Similarly, 
ber gute, bte gute, bad gute (bearing in mind the peculiarities of the definite 
article). For the adjective endings alone, see Synopsis, p. 67. 

135. It will be observed that the declension of the adjective 
itself is here less explicit, the forms of gender, number, case 
being for the most part expressed by the foregoing pronominal. 
It is therefore to the latter, chiefly, that in this combination the 
student will look to determine the form of the adjective or of 
the noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

Masculine. 

%\t\tt grunc IBaum, this green tree. 

Singular. PluraL 

N. biefer griine S3aum, biefe griinen 33dume, 

G. biefeg griinen Saumed, biefer griinen. Sciume, 

D. biefem griinen 33aume, biefen griinen Sciumen, 

A. biefen griinen Saum. biefe griinen Sciume. 
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Feminine. 

3nK idfhnt 9rau, theU beautiful wontan. 





Singular. 


Plural. 


N. 


jenc fd^one grau. 


jene fd^dnen grauen. 


G. 


jener fd^onen %xau, 


jener fd^onen grauen. 


D. 


jener fd^anen grau. 


jenen fc^onen^rauen. 


A. 


tene fc^one gtau. 


jene fd^onen grauen. 



Neuter. 

9B<I4^ci alte ®c^Io#, trl^icA old easUe. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. toeld^e^ alte ©d^Io^, toeld^e alten ©d^Ioffer, 

G. toeld^eg alten ©d^Ioffeg, toeld^er alien ©c^Ioffer, 

D. tocld^em alten Sd^loffe, toeld^en alien Sd^loffern, 

A. toeld^ed alte ©d^lo^. toeld^e alien ©d^lojfer. 

Decline in the same way : jeber treue gteunb, ber gute Knabe^ 
bte Itebe S^od^ter, bag neue §aug, etc., etc. 

{a) The d^ of l(;od^ is changed into \i, in all inflections, before 
e (§ 156) : ber \i^\j^ Serg, the high mountain ; l^ol^e 2^annen, tall firs. 

Let the teacher add similar examples ; and also, such as the following : 
Determine gender, number, case of bcS attcn SWanncS, bcii alten 9JiQun, ber 
ncuen ©uc^cr, ben neucn SBud^ern, etc. And point out ambiguity of form; as 
in bie alten 50ionner (nom. or ace. pi.), ben guten ^'naben (ace. sing, or dat. pi.), 
etc. Also, given the gender of the noun, decline, from root-forms only : bief- 
^0^ SBaunt, jen- blau- SBIume ; or with the article : b- tang- 3o^r, etc. etc. 

Remark. — This is really a combined declension of the adjective with the 
preceding pronominal. The adjective endings occur only when so preceded, 
and the two together determine the form. For this reason the paradigms 
have been given in combination. The same principle applies to the mixed 
declension. (Less, x.) 
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The Past Indicative or j^abett. 
Singular, Plural. 

\ij l^atte, I had. toir l(;atten, we had. 

bu ^atteft, thou hadst il^r l(;attet, you had. 

cr l^atte, he had. ftc l^atten, they had. 

VOCABULARY. 

jtoei, two. ber SJorben, M<? i^^r/y^. ^tti, fat. 

ber ©d^nee, the snow, ber Siiben, /^^ *S^2^/>^. ^)reu^tfcl^, Prussian. 

bic @rbe, ///<? ^^rM, ber 5KaIer, the painter, englifd^, English. 

world. [land, bebedft, covered. franjoftfd^, French. 

\>\i^ifc(it\%, Switzer- b^xixf)mi, famous. nnUx, under, 

EXERCISE IX. 

I. ®er junge Konig unb ber alte giirft ftnb in bem gro^en 
Sc^loffe beg reid^en (Srafen. 2. ^ene alte g'rau l^at gtoei fc^one 
2:5c^ter. 3. ®ie fleinen ^naben l^atten neue SlocEe. 4. 3)ie tiefen 
2^l(;dler unb bie l^ol(;en ©ebirge [ber] ©d^hjeij ftnb mit griinen S^annen 
unb mit hjeifeem ©d^nee bebecft. 5. S)ie ftarlen 95oHer ber @rbe 
finb in bem falten SJorben. 6. ^n bem toarmen Siiben finb bie 
5Kenfd^en fd^lt)ad^. 7. 35ie toarmen ©dber ber fleinen aber alten 
©tabt @mg finb beriil^mt. 8. S)ie reid^en Sauern \)aiim fd^i?he 
§dufer. 9. fatten bie ^inber beg berul^mten ^rofefforg bag grofee 
mm 2Borterbud^ beg [§errn] !DoItor ©c^toarj? 10. ©ie l^atten bie 
alte ©rammatif unfereg guten Sel^rerg. n. S)ie fetten Dd^fen 
unb ^iil^e finb unter ben l^ol^en 95dumen in bem griinen ^elbe. 
12. fatten bie fleifeigen ©dottier bie neue ©rammatif beg berii^mten 
^rofefforg? 13. Unter ben l^ol^en Sdumen in bem grofeen SBalbe 
ift nod^ tiefer, h)ei^er ©d^nee. 

I. The young princes are with their old teacher in the new 
castle of the king. 2. This high tree has green leaves. 3. The 
famous old count had two young children. 4. The blue coats 
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of the Prussian soldiers. 5. The red coats of the English 
soldiers. 6. The French grammar of this industrious boy. 7. 
In the beautiful houses of these rich ladies are the paintings of 
famous painters. 8. The famous painter has been in the South 
of England. 9. The snow of the cold North is deep. 10. 
Those white geese are in our rich neighbor's garden. 11. The 
green fields are covered with white snow, 12. The warm beds 
of the little children are in the nursery. 13. This Englishman 
and this American have been on (auf, with the dative) the high 
mountains of Switzerland. 14. The long streets of this old 
town are broad. 15. The new names of the old streets of Paris. 
16. This old teacher is the good friend of the poor scholars. 



LESSON X. 
The Mixed Oeclension of Adjectives. 

136. It has been seen that when the distinctive endings 
of gender, number, case, are expressed by the preceding 
word, these are not repeated by the adjective, in the weak 
declension. The same principle determines the mixed 
declension, 

137. When the adjective is preceded by the indefinite 
article, or by one of the pronominals declined like it (§ 88), 
it takes the distinctive forms of the strong declension 
where these words are without ending; that is, in the 
singular nominative, er for the masculine, e^ for the 
neuter; and e§ also for the accusative neuter. In all 
other parts the endings follow the weak declension. 

138. The combined endings, pronominal and adjective, 
will then be as follows : 



LESSON 


\ X. 




Singular. 




Plurat.. 


fern. 


neut. 


tn^ y, n. 


-e -e 


— -t% 


-e -en 


-cr -en 


-eg -en 


-er -en 


-er -en 


-em -en 


-en -en 


-e -e 


1% 


-e -en 
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mas. 
Nom. — -ft 
Gen. -eg -en 
Dat. -em -en 
Ace. -en -en 

the adjective differing from the weak declension only in 

the forms printed with heavy type — the entire feminine 
and plural being the same in both declensions. (See § 1 34.) 

{b) It is this form of the adjective, partly strong and partly 
weak, that gives rise to the term mixed declension. But it must be 
observed that there are only two possible forms of the adjective 
in any case — one when not preceded by a determining ending, 
and one when so preceded. In the former it is the adjective 
itself, in the latter the determining word, that must be looked 
to, for gender, number, case. 

jijOTE. The three declensions of the adjective are sometimes known as 

(i) Simple, (2) Definite, (3) Indefinite. The first, or strong, is the primary 

form. 

EXAMPLES. 

Masculine. 

®in l^of^er ©erg, a high mountain. 

Singular. Plural (strong). 

N. ctn ^o^er Ser^, ^o^c Setfle, 

G. eineg ^o^en Sergei, l^o^cr Serge, 

D. einem ^o^en Serge, l^o^en Sergen, 

A. einen ^o^en Serg. ^o^e Serge. 

Feminine. 

WttKm Uebe (Zc^wefler, my d^ar sister. 

Singular. Plural {weak). 

N. meine liebe ©d^njefter, meine Xxthtn ©d^ttjeftem, 

G. meiner lieben ©c^hjefter, meiner lieben ©d^ttjeftem, 
D. meiner lieben ©c^hjefter, meinen lieben ©^tt)eftem, 
A. meine liebe ©c^njefter. meine lieben ©d^tpeftern. 
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Neuter. 

9ein ooUci 9Iai, his full gUua, 

Singular. Plural {weak). 

N. fein tooac^ ®Ia«, feine boUen ©lafer^ 

G. jcineg t)oacn ©lafe^^ feiner UoHen ©Idfer, 

D. feinem toollen ©lofe, feinen tooUen ©lafcrn, 

A. fein tooUe^ ®(a^. feinc t)oIIen ©Idfer. 

Remai^ks on Adjective Declension. 

139. Adjectives ending in the unaccented syllables el, en, it, 
usually reject the e either of the termination or of the declen- 
sional ending : ebel, noble, is usually declined ebler, eble, eble^ ; 
f elten, rare, feltner, f eltne, feltneg ; l^eiter, cheerful, l^eitret, l^eitte, 
^eitreg ; but sometimes (before n or m) ebein, l^eiterm (§ 85, note). 

140. Adjectives used as nouns retain the declension of 
adjectives. Thus: beutfd^, German; ein S)eutfci^er, a German; 
eineg 35eutfd^en, of a German ; eine ©eutfd^e, a German woman ; 
bie ©eutfd^en, the Germans ; bie Sllte, the old woman; ber Steid^e, 
the rich man ; bie Sleid^en, the rich (persons) / ba^ Oute, the good 
(abstract). 

141. Participles, when used attributively, are declined as 
adjectives; as, liebenb, loving; gcUebt, loved; ein liebenber 
Sruber, a loving brother; bet geliebte ^reunb, the loved friend. 
Also when used as nouns: ein Siebenber, a lover; bie ©eliebte, 
the beloved (one) ; bie ©eliebten, the beloved (ones). 

142. Adjectives, generally, may be used, without inflection, 
as adverbs : er fd^reibt fd^neH, he writes rapidly. 

143. Adjectives in er, derived from names of places, are 
indeclinable : ba^ ^eibelberger %a^, the Heidelberg tun ; ber Joiner 
®om, the Cathedral of Cologne, (See § 395, 3). 
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144. Oatt}^ whoky and l^alb, half^ are indeclinable when used 
alone before the names of countries and places, but are else- 
where declined. Thus: ^(xxi% ©nglanb, all England; but bag 
flanjc ©ufllanb ; l^alb Sonbon, bie l^albe ©d^meij, ein l^albcr 2^^aler, 

145. The neuter termination ed of the nominative and 
accusative sing, is frequently dropped in familiar conversation 
and in poetry. Thus: Sitter 33ier, bitter beer; alt 6ifen, old 
iron; fait SBaffer,^^?/^ water; cin fd^toer aScrbred^en, a heavy crime. 

146. The declension of the adjective remains the same if its 
noun is understood. In this case the English one^ ones, are not 
expressed in German; as, ein reifer 2lJ)fel unb ein unreifer; a 
ripe apple and an unripe one. 

147. Two or more adjectives under the same circumstances 
will tike the same declension; as, mein lieber, alter ^eunb, 
my' dear old friend; ber Kebe, alte 3Jlonn, the dear old man. 

Note. — Sometimes, especially in poetry, occurs a euphonic form in -c, 
as ^etle for ^etl , etc. 

The Perfect and Pluperfect of l^aBm. 

148. The perfect and pluperfect of the verb f|aben are 
formed, as in English, by adding the perfect participle ge- 
I|abt, hady to the present and past tenses of the same verb 
as auxiliary — position as § 108, b. 

Perfect. 
Singular. Plural, 

xisf l^abe gel^abt, I have had. loir l^aben gel^abt, we have had. 
bu l(>aft gel^abt, thou hast had. i^r l^abt gel^obt, j'^w have had. 
er l^at gel^abt, he has had. fie l^aben ge^abt, they have had. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

id^ l^atte gei^abt, I had had. toir l^atten gel^abt, we had had. 
\i\x\f^M^^^^^i,thouhadsthad. 'HcfX l^attet gel^abt, you had had. 
et l^atte gel^abt, he had had. fte l^atten gel^abt, they had had. 
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VOCABULARY. 

btc SiBIiotl^c^ the library. S^^\ii, happy. 

ba$ Sanbgut, t?ie estate. angeneJ^m^ agreeable^ pleasant. 

ba§ ftlcib, the dresSy garment. feiben, silken. 

bie SBefte, the vest, waistcoat. fii^, sweet. 

bic 3^it, the time. fauer, sour. 

bie ^^i^'^fl/ ^^ newspaper. teif, rr><r. 

bet ?Jranjo'fe, the Frenchman. unreif, ««r/>^. 

ber Sll^ein, /i*^ i?^/>^. Idnifllid^, ri?;'^/. 

bo« %\M, fortune, luck. nid^t, «<?/. 

bie ©J)raci^e, the speech, language, immer, always. 

EXERCISE X. 

I. 2)er alte ®olbat l^atte einen toten Slod gel^abt 2. @in 
fd^toarjer §ut, eine blaue SSSefte unb ein toeifeed §emb. 3. SBleine 
©c^toefter l^at ein feibneS fileib. 4. 3n ber loniflKc^en 3)ibHotl^eI 
pnb englifd^e, franj5ftfd^e unb beutfd^e Sfid^er. s- 3^ ^<*t^ ^iii 
beutfd^eg SBbrterbud^. 6. aHeine ©d^toefter l^at ein franjbjtfd^e^ 
aSSdtterbud^ gel^abt. 7. §at fie eine englifd^e ©rammatif gel^abt? 
8. (gin reifet 3lJ)feI ift fil^, aber ein unreifer ift fauer. 9. I)iefe« 
grofee Sanbgut ift bag ©igentum einer alien ©ante. 10. ©cl^6n(e«) 
333etter ift 3Hten unb Sw^^fl^" {dat^ angenel^m. n, ®a« ©tubium 
ber ©Jjrad^en ift fel^r nu^lid^. 12. ®ie 3leic^en fmb nic^t immer 
gliidElid^. 13. aJleine Sriiber l^atten groped ©Kid ge^abt. 14. §aft 
bit bie fiofoer 3^itwng, ntein guter Knabe? 15. 333ir l^aben leine 3«it 
gel^abt. 16. gin ®uter liebt (loves) ba« ®ute, ein ©bier ba« ©bie. 

I. We have no German and no French books. 2. My English 
dictionary is a good book. 3. My brother has had no time. 
4. Has your sister no black dress ? 5* Masson's Grammar of 
the French language is a very useful book. 6. In the royal 
library are French grammars and English dictionaries. 7. The 
gentleman with the white hat is an old general. 8. In this long 
street is a large old house; it is the boys*-school. 9. Ripe 
apples are sweet, but unripe [ones] are sour. 10. The Rhine is 
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a large river, ii. The language of the Germans is the German 
language. 12. The langu^e of the French is the French lan- 
guage. 13. The old and the young were happy. 14. The Rhine 
was not always a German river. 15. Have you had the Cologne 
newspaper? 16. Had the scholars had new books? 17. Every 
good child had had a beautiful flower. 18. All Germany is 
under the noble old German emperor {dat). 



LESSON XL 
Comparison of Adjectives. 

149. The comparative and superlative of adjectives are 
formed by adding cr for the comparative and eft for the 
superlative. 

150. Except after a sibilant ending (^, 3, §, \6)) and b or 
if the e is regularly dropped in the superlative. Adjectives 
ending in cl, en, er, e, drop e before the comparative er (§ 139). 

EXAMPLES. 
Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 

laut, loud, Iffuter, lauteft. 

fa^, sweet, fiifeer, fttfeeft, 

fci^5n, beautiful, fd^oner, fd^dnft. 

reid^, rich, reid^er, reid^ft. 

ebel, noble, ebler, ebclft. 

trage, lazy, trager, trag(c)ft. 

151. Most monosyllabic adjectives whose vowel is a, 0, 
or u (not au) modify the vowel in the comparative and 
superlative. 

alt, old, alter, dlteft. 

tot, red, rdter, r5teft. 

lurj, short, Ittrjer, fiirjeft. 
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152. Some of the most important adjectives to be remembered 
which do not modify the vowel in the comparative and superla- 
tive are : — 

brab, brave ^ worthy, tafd^, quick, 

bunt, variegated^ gay. ftolj, proud. 

\Qk\ii, false. toU, mad, 

^xtAj, joyful, happy. )Of)Vi,full. 

(al^m, lame. ifl^tn, tame. 

(a) A few adjectives use both forms; as, fromm, pious; 
frommer or frommer, frommft or ftommft. 

153. A comparison of equality is expressed by placing fo or 
eben fo (even so) before the adjective, and after it h)ie or al^, as. 
§err ©d^mibt ift eben fo reid^ h?te §err ©d^ulje, Mr. Schmidt is as 
rich as Mr. Schulze. §err ipeinricl^ ift ein eben fo braver 9Jlann 
tote §err 5KuIIer, Mr. Henry is as worthy a man as Mr. MUller. 
(gr ift nid^t fo ebel ate flug, he is not as noble as prudent (§450, 2). 

154. The English than is expressed by afe. Thus : S)ie %a^t 
pnb Idnger im Sommer ate im SEBinter, the days are longer in 
summer than in winter. 

155. Comparatives and superlatives are subject to the 
same rules of declension as the positive. Thus : ein 
reic^erer STOann, a richer man ; ber retd)fte 9JJann, the richest 
man; reid^ete STOanner, richer men; mein altefter ©ruber ift 
retd^er qI§ \i), my eldest brother is richer than /, etc. 

Note. — The er of the comparative must not be confounded with the cr 
of the adjective inflection ; as, reid)er may be either positive or comparative, 
in different positions. Note also that the endings of inflection are added 
after those of comparison. Also that all adjectives are compared alike, 
without regard to their length. 

156. The following are irregular : — 

gut, good, beff er, beft, ber befte. 

i)iel, much, me^r, meift, ber meifte. 
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^oif, high^ changes d^ tol^(§ 135,^) iathe comparative, l^5l^er, 
l^6(^ft, bcr ^idd^ftc. The ^ of x^q^, near^ nd^cr, becomes d^ in 
the superlative: nac^ft, bcr ndc^fte. Oroft, great, tali, gtS^er, 
is contracted in the superlative: bet gtd^te, instead of ber 
fltdfecftc. 

157. From ctft, le^t (bet crftc, the first, bcr Ic^tc, the last\ 
which are really superlatives, are formed the new comparatives : 
bcr erftetc, the former, bcr Ic^tcre, the latter. Similarly, mel^rcrc, 
several, from tncl^r, more, (Compare the English lesser,) 
SKinbcr, less, mtnbeft, least, has no positive. 

158. The following adjectives, derived from adverbs or 
prepositions, are comparatives in form, but have the meaning 
of simple adjectives. They form their superlative by adding the 
superlative suffix to the suffix of the comparative : — 

obcr, upper; bcr obcrftc, the uppermost, 

unter, under; bet unterftc, the undermost, 

inner, inner; bcr innetftc, the inmost, 

du^cr, outer; bcr du^crftc, the outmost, 

Dorbcr,/?r^/ ber borberftc, the foremost, 

jointer, hinder; bcr l^intcrftc, the hindmost, 

mitttcr, middle; bcr mittctftc, the middlemost. 

The Future of |alif1t. 

159. The future of the verb f)Qben is formed by adding 
the infinitive f)abcn to the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb tDcrben — the infinitive at end of the clause (as § 114). 

xij tocrbc ^ben, I shall have, toir iDcrben l^aben, we shall have, 
bu iDtrft l^aben, thou wilt have, i^r tocrbct ^aben, you will have, 
cr toirb l^abcn, he will have, fic iDcrbcn l&abcn, they will have. 

And interrogatively : njerbe id^ I)a6en ? etc. 
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VOCABULARY. 
bag ©fen, iron. bcr ©ommer, summer. 

bet "^^^tx, the mistake^ fault. bie Slot, the distress. 
itn (contraction of in bem), in the. bet ©tod, the story ^ floor. 
bet SGBintet, winter. toenig, little; ^\,few. 

EXERCISE XI. 

I. ®ie teid^ften Seute ftnb nid^t tmmet bie gludtid^ften. 2. ®t ift 
bet teic^fte SKann in bet ganjen ©tabt. 3. 3)ie ^^age finb liitjet im 
SBJintet afe im ©ommet. 4. 3)ie beften ^J)fel ftnb nid^t immet auf 
ben l^ijd^ften SSdumen. 5. SBit l^otten bie ^eitetften ©ebanfen. 
6. SSBit toetben motgen bag fc^dnfte SBettet l^aben. 7. Die Sltmen finb 
oft fto^et ate bie Sleic^eten. 8. !Da« gifen ift ba« nu^li#e SWetatt! 
9. 3Rein 93tubet l^at einen Idngeten Stief aid id^. 10. Die ®ebitge 
[bet] ©d^toeij ftnb l^ol^et alg bie ©ebitge Deutfc^Ianbg. n. Die 
l^oc^ften Oebitge ftnb in 3lfien. 12. gn meinem ©jetcitium ftnb 
bie toenigften ^el^let. 13. %ii loetbe motgen toenige ^el^let in 
meinem ©jetcitium l^aben. 14. S)ie bunteften 2}5gel ftnb nid^t 
immet bie fd^5nften. 15. Dag ipeiligfte toat im S^netften beg 
2:emj>elg. 16. Seife ^tUd^te ftnb beffet alg bie unteifen. 

I. When shall we have the longest day and The shortest 
night? 2. Frederick was the greatest and most famous king 
of Prussia. 3. She has two younger sisters. 4. He is with his 
elder brother in Berlin. 5. He is taller than his brother. 
6. His younger brother has been [a] soldier. 7. This little book 
is better than that big [one]. 8. We shall soon have the most 
beautiful weather. 9.. Ney was the bravest of the French. 10. 
The poorest peasants are in Russia. 11. Henry will have a 
longer letter than his younger brother. 12. The houses of 
(the) towns are larger than the houses of (the) villages. 13. The 
house of my father is in the longest street of the town. 14. We 
shall next month {acc^ have the shortest days and the longest 
nights. 15. The best cows are in Switzerland. 16. They were 
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in the utmost distress. 17. My room is in the uppermost 
story. 18. Henry is the first and Charles is the last in the 
whole school. 19. We were the foremost. 20. The largest 
rooms are not always in the largest houses. 
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The Predicate Superlative. 

160. The uninflected form of the superlative cannot, like 
the other degrees (§ 127), be used alone in the predicate. 
Instead of this, there is a special form made up of an bem, 
contracted into am, at the, and the dative of the super- 
lative, which is used predicatively. Thus : Snt SBtnter 
finb bie Sage am fiirjeften unb tm ©ommer am langften, in 
winter the days are shortest and in summer longest ; i. e., 
at the shortest^ etc. 

161. This form, however, must be used only when the 
adjective is the true predicate. If the noun is understood, or 
the superlative is definitely limited, the regular inflected form 
will be used; as, bie 2^agc tm SBtnter finb bie lurjeften (2^age) 
be§ ^al^re^, the days in winter are the shortest {days) of the year. 
For further distinction, see § 45o> 3- 

162. (a) Many adjectives are derived from nouns : — 
mutter lid^, motherly, freunblid^, friendly, pleasant, 

i)ixUxl\^, fatherly. I^errlid^, splendid, lordly. 

(d) Others are derived from other adjectives : — 
blciuUc^, Ifluish. toei^Iid^, whitish, 
x'oilxd), reddish. QXixnlxd), greenish. 

(e) Many are formed by composition (see Less, xliv.) : — 
ei^falt, cold as ice. feuerrot, red as fire. 
fd^neetDeife, white as snow. foJ^lfd^lparj, black as coal. 
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The Future Perfect of |oIiflt. 

163. The future perfect of f)Q6en is formed by adding the 
perfect participle and infinitive of Ijobcn, to the present 
tense of the auxiliary verb h)erben. The participle and 
infinitive go to the end of the clause, as § 123, a, 

\ij toerbc ge^abt ^aben, I shall have had. 
bu toirft gel^abt l^abcn, thou wilt have had. 
cr toirb gel^abt l^aben, he will have had. 
toir toerbcn gcl^abt ^aben, we shall have had. 
VcfX tocrbet gcl^abt ^bcn, you will have had. 
jte toerben gc^abt l^aben, they will have had. 

Prepositions governing the Dative. 

164. The following prepositions always govern the 
dative : — 

auS, out of ^ from. nac^, to^ after ^ according to. 

aufecr, without^ except^ besides. feit, since, 

bei, byy near, with, at the house t)on, of from j by. 

mit, with. [of ju, to, at^ in, for, to the house of 

VOCABULARY. 

bcr Dniet, the uncle. l^ci^, hot. 

bie S^antc, the aunt. \\Ai\, cool. 

bcr ^^ul^Iing, spring. bebccft, covered. 

ber §erbft, autumn. ge^en, /^ ^^. 

bie ^'ofCjX^^/ixi, the season, fommen, to come. 

ba^ SBetter, the weather, ipann, when f 

bie SBolIe, the cloud. nietnanb, no one, nobody. 

bad ipoar, /^^ ^<3r/>. Don ^au^t,from home. 

bie ®ef al^t'^ the danger. ju §auf e, <j/ home. 

X\iX,four. JU (adverb), /^^. 
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165. When a sentence is introduced by any word or 
words modifying the verb, an inversion takes place ; that 
is, the verb, instead of following, precedes the subject. 
®eftcrn njor id^ 511 §Qufc, instead of id^ xoax geftern ju ^ufe ; 
but never, geftern id^ xoax ju ^aufc, 

EXERCISE XII. 

I. Sm eJrill^Kng unb im ipcrbft tft bag SBcttcr am fd^Snften. 
2. ®g ift nic^t JU l^eift unb nid^t ju fatt. 3. 3)ie Rnabcn fommcn 
aug bet ©(^ulc. 4. SKctn Sruber ift nid^t gu igaufe. 5. 3Rcine 
jungerc ©c^lDcftcr ift Don ipaufc; fie ift bci ciner altcn 2:onte. 
6. aiufter tneincm DnIcI toor nicmanb ju ipaufe. 7. 35ci bicfem 
l^eifeen SBctter toat ber §immel mit tdtlic^cn unb iDei^Hd^en SSBoIfen 
bebccft. . 8. 9la(^ bcm ei^Ialtcn SBctter l^atten toir ben l^errlic^ften 
^rii^ling. 9. gc^ ^abe lein ®clb bei mir. 10. SJBir lommen t)on 
^orig unb gel^en nad^ Sonbon. 11. 3)ie bier ga^re^jeiten fmb : ber 
^rii^Iing, ber ©ommer, ber iperbft unb ber SJBinter. 12. 3)er Sel^rer 
ift mit feinen ©c^iilem in ber ©d^ulftube. 13. 3)ein ©ruber ift au^er 
©efol^r. 14. 2)ie neuen 6tra|en ijon ^ari^ fmb bie fc^onften in 
ganj 6uroj)a. 15. 9lad^ bem ©ommer jtnb bie 3;age nid^t fo lang 
lt)ie im ©ommer. 16. 3Reine jiingfte 3;od^ter ift bei i^rer 2^ante (at 
her aunt's). 17. 3)er ^u^ling ift bie befte ^fll^te^^it beg ganjen 
Sal^reg, 18. "^m ^rii^ling ift bag SBetter am ongenel^mften. 

I. She had a snow-white dress. 2. No one is here except 
my teacher. 3. Spring, summer, autumn and winter are the 
four seasons^. 4. When will your brother be at home 1 5. He 
has been from home the whole day {ace), 6. He has been at (bei) 
my aunt's. 7. The children are in (the) school with their books. 
8. A cool night is agreeable after a hot day. 9. The boy with 
the blue eyes and the very dark (!ol^lfd^lt)arj) hair is a son of 
our English teacher. 10* The sky is red-as-fire, 11, Hast 
thou money about thee (bei bir)? 12. When is the weather 
most beautiful? 13. It is most beautiful in summer. 14. The 
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weather is coldest in winter. 15. They will have had no money. 
16. The children will have had a pleasant evening. 17. A good 
son is the greatest joy of his father and of his mother. 18. The 
highest mountains in all Europe are in Switzerland. 19. In 
the summer the days are longest and the nights shortest. 
20. My older children go (flcl^en) every summer (ace) to their 
uncle's (ju, ifat) in England. 21. In (the) winter the days are 
the shortest of the whole year. 

166. Synopsis of Declension of Adjectives. 
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Note. — For further details on the Adjective, see Part III., Less.'LIII. 



LESSON ZIII.* 
The Auxiliary Verbs. 

167. The conjugation of verbs in German, as in English, 
is made up of simple and compound forms. 

{a) The simple forms are those which are expressed by a 
single word ; as, (id^) \)obt (/) have; (id^) toor (/) was, etc. 
. (b) The compound forms consist of two or more 
words, and are formed by the helj) of auxiliaries; 

* With brief explanation, this Lesson, and the detailed verb-paradigms in 
the three Lessons following, might be omitted, with pupils of some maturit 
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as, (td^) ]^a6e gcf)a6t, (/) have had; (id)) tDerbe ^oben, (/) 
shall have; (td^) iDcrbe gel)abt I)a6en, (/) shall havehad, etc. 

i68. The verbs used as auxiliaries in conjugation are 
f)aOen, to have; fetn, to be; iDerben, to become. These are 
employed, as in English, in connection with the participle 
or infinitive of a verb to form its compound parts. Hence 
it is necessary that the uses of these verbs as auxiliaries, 
and their conjugation, should be given in advance. 

Note. — The simple parts of l^abcn, |cin, tDCrbcn, have been in part given 
already. For convenience of reference they are placed in the paradigms 
§ I75» § i8i, § 190; and they should now be thoroughly reviewed. 

169. Remark. — 1, Remember that l^aben, fein, toerben are 
themselves verbs, which are often used independently, as well 
as in their auxiliary function. The two uses should always be 
distinguished. 

2. Remember, also, that the auxiliary is itself the verb^ or 
asserting part, of every compound verb form. As in English, 
for example, / shall go: shall is the (auxiliary) verb, go the 
infinitive object; / am loved: am is the (auxiliary) verb, loved 
the participle complement. 

Note. — This remark is important, to correct the false habit of 
considering such forms as made up of an auxiliary and a verb. Such 
is never the case. 

3. Hence, whatever rules are given for the verb will apply, in 
the compound forms, to the auxiliary, or finite, part thereof. 

170. As has been seen, in compound (auxiliary) verb 
forms, the participle or infinitive stands at the end of the 
clause. If a participle and an infinitive are combined, the 
infinitive will stand last. (§ 163.) 

But special circumstances may require the auxiliary verb 
itself to stand at the end, as will be seen hereafter. (§ 177.) 
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The Auxiliary Ijaiieit. 

171. §a6en is used, as auxiliary, with the perfect 
participle of all transitive and some intransitive verbs to 
form the whole system of perfect tenses. Its use is the 
same as that of have in English, except that it is not so 
generally extended to intransitives. Each form of the 
perfect is made by employing the corresponding part of 
the auxiliary. Thus : 

1. The present perfect — or perfect tense — by the present tense 

of ^aben; as, id^ l^abe gel^abt, I have had; xisj ^abe geliebt, / 
have loved, etc. 

2. The past perfect — or pluperfect tense — by the past tense 

of l^aben, as, id^ l^attc ge^abt, I had had; id^ l^atte geliebt, / 
had loved, etc. 

3. The infinitive perfect, by the infinitive of l^oben ; as, gel^abt 

l^aben, to have had; gelicbt l^aben, to have loved, etc. 

4. As will be seen § 173, a, the perfect infinitive is used in 

forming the perfect of the future and conditional; as in 
English: I shall — have loved ; I should — have loved, etc. 
And similarly for the subjunctive forms. 

Note. — It thus appears that ^abcn as auxiliary is used in the con- 
jugation of l^aben as an active verb. 

The Auxiliary fcill. 

172. ©etn is used as auxiliary with the perfect participle 
to form the perfect tenses of most intransitive verbs. 
This use was formerly much more extended in English 
than at present ; for example, / am come, for / have come, 
etc. (See Lesson xxxl) 

As in the case of t)Q6en, each perfect form is made by 
employing the corresponding part of the auxiliary; thus: 
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1. The present perfect — or perfect tense; id^ bin gelommen, I 

have (am) come; xij bin gctoorbcn, I have {am) become^ etc. 

2. The past perfect — or pluperfect; ic^ lt)ar gefommen, I had 

{was) come; xij Ujar gchjorbcn, I had {was) become, etc. 

3. The infinitive perfect — gefommen fcin, to have {be) come; ge^ 

toorbcn fcin, to have {be) become, etc. And this form is used, 
as above, in forming the perfect future and conditional. 

Note. — The verb Jcitt forms its perfect tenses by the use of fciii as 
auxiliary ; as, \6) bin gcwejen, / have been : literally, / am been, etc. So, 
also, does kDerbett. 

The Auxiliary Hietlieit. • 

173. SBerben is used as auxiliary with the infinitive of 
all verbs to form the future and conditional tenses. 

1. The future, by the present tense of iDcrben and the infinitive 

present; as, id^ hjcrbe \:ioibtti, I shall have ; fic tocrbcn fein, 
they will be, etc. 

(<i) The future perfect, by the same form with the 
infinitive perfect; as, id^ tocrbe gel^abt l^oben, / shall have 
had; fie tocrbcn gctoefcn fcin, they will have been, 

2. The conditional, by the past subjunctive of toerbcn, with the 

infinitive present ; as, id^ toilrbc l^oBen, / should have; jtc 
toiirben f ein, they would be, etc. 

{a) The conditional perfect by the same form with the 
infinitive perfect ; as, id^ totirbc gcl^abt l^abcn, / should have 
had; ftc tDiirben gctocfen fein, they would have been, etc. 

The conditional is thus, by its form, a past (or imperfect) 
subjunctive of the future. 

Note. — It thus appears that tverbeit in its auxiliary uses with the 
infinitive corresponds to the English auxiliaries shall, will ; should, would, 
respectively, according to persons. But this is true only when these words 
are used as mere future or conditional auxiliaries, in certain persons. 
When used outside of these persons, in their original proper meaning — 
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3s,j^ou shall go ^ I will arise ^ he should not act thus^ etc. — these words are not 
represented by tDcrben, but by foUen and h)oEctt respectively (Lesson XXVI.). 

174. 3Berben is also combined, in all its parts, with the 
perfect participle of transitive verbs to form the complete 
passive conjugation. (Lesson XXVII.) 

Remark. — Hence, for the conjugation of any verb, it is only necessary 
to know the simple parts^ and whether ^obeil or fcin is the auxiliary of the 
perfect tenses. AH the compound parts can then be formed by general 
rules, as above. But in the following paradigms, for convenience of study 
or reference, the full conjugation is exhibited, as usual. 
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The (Auxiliary) Verb j^alieit^ to have, 

175. Remark. — i. The forms of translation given in the 
paradigm are sometimes only representative. In English, for 
example, there are auxiliary forms of tense which do not exist 
in German ; zs^ I do have, am having, etc. The infinitive is 
translated sometimes to have, sometimes have, or having. In 
these cases the most usual forms only are given. 

2. In the subjunctive especially there is no form in English 
that suffices to represent, or even to suggest, its various uses 
in German — the subjunctive itself being rarely used in 
English, except in the verb to be. The forms here given are 
therefore only some of the many forms of translation. 

This remark applies generally to other verbs hereafter. 

Note. — The infinitives and participles are given first, because they are 
to some extent used in the following conjugation. The perfect infinitive 
also shows whether l^abcn or feln is used as the perfect auxiliary. 

Present Infinitive. Present Participle. 

^abcn, to have, l^abcnb, having. 

Perfect Participle. Perfect Infinitive. 

gel^abt, had, ' gc^abt baben, to have had. 
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Indicative Mood, 



id^ l^abc, I have. 
bu l^aft, thou hast. 
cr \iqX, he has, 
\d\x l^aben, we have. 
ykjX l^abt, you have. 
fic ^aben, they have. 



\ij l^atte, I had. 
bu l^attcft, M^2/ ^tf//j/. 
cr l^atte, ^<? ^<7^. 
toir l^atten, we had. 
ykjX l^attet, you had. 
fte l^atten, />5!^j' had. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

id^ l^abc, / imay^ have. 
bu l^abeft, thou (mayst) have. 
et l^abc, he (may) have. 
tott l^aben, we (may) have. 
il^r l^abct, you (may) have. 
ftc l^aben, they (may) have. 

Past Tense. 

id^ l^attc, I had, or, might have. 

bu l^atteft, thou, etc. 

cr l^dttc, he, etc. 

h)ir l^attcn, a/<f, etc. 

il^r l^attct, j^«, etc. 

fic l^attcn, they, etc. 

Perfect Tense. 



ic^ l^obc gcl^abt, I have had. 
bu l^aft flcl^abt, M^« ^^j/ ^<^^. 
cr l^at flcl^abt, ^<? ^tij ^^//. 
h)ir l^abcn gcl^abt, w^f ^ai'<f hcui, 
il^r l^abt gcl^abt, >'^« have had. 



\il l^abc flcl^abt, I (may) have had. 
bu l^abcft flcl^abt, thou, etc. 
cr l^abc flc^abt, he, etc. 
h)ir l^abcn gcl^abt, we, etc. 
il^r l^abet gc^abt, you, etc 



jtc l^abcn gc^abt, they have had: fic ^abcn gcl^abt, they, eta 

Pluperfect Tense. 

id^ l^attc gcl^abt, I had had. id^ Indite gcl^abt, / had had, etc. 

bu l^attcft gcl^abt, M<?w hadsthad, bu l^attcft gcl^abt, M^«, etc. 

cr l^attc flcl^obt, he had had. cr l^attc gcl^abt, he, etc. 

iDtr l^attcn flcl^abt, w<f had had. hJtr l^attcn gcl^abt, we, etc. 

i^r l^attct gcl^abt, you had had. i^r l^attct gcl^abt, you, etc. 

ftc l^attcn gc^abt, they had had. jlc l^attcn gc^abt, they, etc 
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Indicative Mood. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Future Tense. 

id^ tocrbc l^abcn, I shall have. idft tocrbc ^oBcn, /shall have. 
bu toirft l^aben^ thou wilt have, bu toetbeft ^aben^ thou wilt have 
cr toirb l^abcn, he will have. cr toetbe l^aben, he will have. 
toirUKrbcn l^abcn, we shall have, toir tocrben l^aben, we shall have. 
il^r tocrbct l^abcn, you will have, il^r tocrbet b^^n, j'^w will have. 
fie toetben l^abcn, they will have, jte toerben l^abcn, they will have. 



i(j^ toerbe 
bu toirft 
et toirb 
tott toerben 
il^t toerbet 
pc toetbcn 



Future 

I shall have had. 
thou wilt, etc. 
^ will, etc. 
a/^ j/itf//, etc. 
you will, etc. 
/A?y wi7/, etc. 



Perfect. 

id^ toetbe 
bu toetbcft 
er toerbc 
\oxx toerben 
il^t toctbet 
ftc toerben 



g 



I shall have had. 
thou wilt, etc. 
he will, etc. 
a/<f j^tf//, etc. 
you will, etc. 
/^fy will, etc. 



Conditional. 



id^ tofttbc l^aben, /should have. 
bu toiirbeft ^ben, thou wouldst have. 
cr toilrbc l^aben, he would have. 
toir toilrben l^aben, we should have. 
il^ h)ilrbct l^abcn, j'^ would have. 
fie toilrben l^aben, /A?y w^^Z-t/ /^^ w. 

Conditional Perfect. 

id^ toCirbe gel^abt ^aben, I should have had. 
bu toilrbeft gel^abt l^aben, thou wouldst have had. 
er h)iirbe ge^abt ^aben, ^^ zc/^«/// have had. 
h>ir toflrben gel^abt l^aben, we should have had. 
Skft toilrbet gel^abt l^aben, you would have had. 
fie totirben gel^abt l^aben, they would have had. 
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Imperative Mood, 
Singular, Plural, 

l^abcn h)ir, let us have, 
l^abe (bu), have (thou), l^abt (il^r), have {ye), 

l^obe er, let him have, l^abcn fie, let them have, 

176. Remark. — i. Of these forms, only those of the second 
person are properly imperative. The others are subjunctive, 
but are, for convenience, added to the paradigm. In the 
imperative proper the subject is usually omitted. 

2. An infinitive may be directly preceded by the preposition ;^u, 
to: ju l^aben ; gel^abt ju ^aben. This form, sometimes called the 
supine, answers very nearly to the corresponding English form. 

177. First Rules of Position. 

1. In the normal order of words the verb stands next after 

the subject, as in the paradigm. 

2. In a question, in the imperative, and usually when the sub- 

junctive is used as imperative, the verb stands before the 
subject ; as, l^abe \i), have I? ^abe (bu) ®cbulb, have (thou) 
patience; l^abe cr ®ebulb, let him have patience, etc. 

3. The same position occurs when an inversion takes place (see 

§ 165) ; as, mbrflen toerbc id^ einen gcicrtag \j<^^xk, to-morrow 
I shall have a holiday, etc. 

4. But in a dependent clause, the verb is transposed to the end 

of the clause. Such are clauses beginning with ba^, that; 
iDenn, if, and other subordinate connectives generally : bcr 
Sel^rer fagt, ba^ id^ morgen eincn ^eicrtag ^aben toerbe, the 
teacher says that I shall have a holiday to-morrow ; xij iDUtbc 
tnorgen einen ^eiertog l^aben, iDenn id^ l^eute metne Slufgabcn 
gemac^t l^dtte, / should have a holiday to-morrow if I hcui 
done my lessons to-day, (Exceptions § 350.) 

Observe that it is the verb that changes position. (Less, xxxvi.) 
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Remark. — The position of the verb in inverted^ as also in 
transposed order ^ is of so much importance, and so unlike the 
English, that the student should be frequently required to 
recite the paradigms in these forms ; as for example : 

then I should have^ etc. 
bann tourbe id^ l^aben. bann iDllrben lt)ir l^aben. 

bann Mrbeft bu l^aben. bann iDurbct i^r l^abcn. 

bann toiirbe er l^abcn. bann toiirben fie l^abcn. 

etc. 

if I had had^ etc. 

\otxiXi xif gel^abt l^atte. tDenn tmr ge^abt l^atten. 

tDenn bu gc^abt l^citteft. toenn il^r gcl^abt l^dttet. 

\ovcvx cr ge^abt l^citte. tt)enn fte gel^abt fatten. 

etc. 

Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

178. The following prepositions always govern the 
accusative case: — 

burd^, through^ by, ol^nc, without, 

\vx,for, urn, around^ about, 

gegcn, towards^ against, toiber, against. 

Prepositions which govern sometimes the Dative, 

AND sometimes THE ACCUSATIVE CaSE. 

179. The following prepositions govern sometimes the 
dative, and sometimes the accusative case. They govern 
the dative in expressions of position, or motion in a place; 
and the accusative in expressions of direction, extent, or 
motion to a place. Sometimes this motion seems in 
English to be only implied. — Examples : Sd^ ft^e auf einem 
njci^en ©tut)Ie, / sit upon a soft chair. %i) fc^e mid^ auf 
einen hjeid^en ©tiit)I, / seat myself on a soft chair, S)a§ 
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93Ub l^fingt on bcr SBanb, tAe picture is hanging on the 
wall, Sci^ pngc baS 93ilb an bic SBanb, / hang the picture 
up on the wall (£r gc^t Dor baig S;f)or, he goes (put) in 
front of the gate. @r get)t Dor bcm X^orc auf unb^ ab, he 
walks up and down before the gate, • 

an, aty on. ncben, beside. 

auf, on^ upon, at. ilber, over, above, beyond, about. 

jointer, behind. untcr, under, below, among. 

in, in, into. Dor, ^5^^, ago. 

jioifd^en, between. 

VOCABULARY. 
Present Tense of legett^ to lay. 
Singular. — id^ lege, bu legft, er legt. 
Plural. — toir legen, i^r legt, jte legen. 

Hegen, to lie. gelegt, laid. 

fe|en, to set, seat. g^f^ftt, set, seated. 

jt^en, to sit. gelauft, bought. 

fkel^en, to stand. gemad^t, made, done. 

fketten, to place. %t!{iiSX, pjaced. 

reiten, to ride. z^\vixit>tn, found. 

er reitet, he rides. gcgeben, given. 

toarum, why. gef c^rieben, written. 

fid^, himself, themselves. gefel^en, seen. 

Diel, much. gegangen, gone. 

mel^r, more (indecl.). gelommen, come. 

180. Some Uses of the Subjunctive. 

1. Observe that the past subjunctive is used in expressing a 
condition, when stated as unreal. Ex. 9, to, below. 

2. Observe that the subjunctive is also used in indirect 
speech — that is, in a statement made on the authority of 
another. Ex, 11, 12, below. 
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EXERCISE XIV. 

I. 3)ag Rxni ft|t auf cincm Ileincn ©tu^Ic. 2. gr fc^t bad 
Rinb auf cinen ^o^en ©tul^I. 3. SDieine ©ruber ftcl^cn bor bcr 
2:^urc. 4. Unfcrc ^eunbe ftellcn fid^ {themselves) i>or bic 
secure, s- 3)ie S3ud^cr Regcn auf bcm 2:ifd^c. 6. 3c^ lege bie 
a3u(i^er auf ben 2:ifc^. 7. 3)er ftnabe ft^t auf ber Sanf neben 
feiner ©d^toefter. 8. 3d^ fe^e bag Rinb auf bie San! neben 
beine ©d^toefter. 9. SBir tourben me^r SSergniigen ge^abt l^aben, 
toenn toir fd^Snereg 2Better gel^abt l^dtten. lo. ©ie tourben mel^r 
3eit gel^abt l^aben, toenn 'fte nic^t ju lange auf ber Sibliot^ef 
gefd^rieben l^atten. 11. ©r fagt, bafe fein. ©ruber biel Sergniigen 
ge^abt ^abe {subj:), 12. ©er ©d^iiler fagt, bafe er biefeS S3ud^ 
in ber ©d^ulftube gefunben ^<&t. 13. 3)er Sater l^at eine neue 
Ul^r fiir feinen jiingften ©ol^n gelauft. 14. 3)ie ©nglanber \jQhtXi 
t)iele ^riege gegen bie granjofen ge^abt. 15. 3)ie ©driller l^aben 
ftd^ urn ben Se^rer gefe^t. 16. 2)er ^nabe ^at bad gro^e Sud^ 
auf bie l^ol^e San! gelegt. 17. SBir toerben morgen biel SSers 
gntigen ^aben. 18. 2Bir toiirben geftem toiel SSergniigen gel^abt 
l^aben, toenn h)ir me^r 3eit gel^abt j^dtten. 19. §eute toerben h)ir 
einen geiertag ^aben. 20. SBarum fteHt ber Knabe bad ©emdibe 
Winter bie 2:i^ur? 21. S^ok^ GJebulb, mein liebed Sinb. 22. SBir 
toerben 3^^* l^aben, toenn \d\x ©ebulb l^aben. 23. UcjX^t meine 
^reunbe toerbe id^ fein SBergnilgen l^aben. 24. 3)ie ©olbaten 
reiten burd^ bie ganje ©tabt. 

I. The boy sits upon a high chair, 2. The scholars seat them- 
selves on the benches of the school-room. 3. He rides behind 
his father. 4. The soldiers ride into the town. 5. We lay the 
books upon the table. 6. The child is sitting under the table. 
7. A little garden is before the house. 8. He sits beside his 
sister. 9. He has placed the chair against (an) the wall. 10. Pots- 
dam lies between the towns [of] Berlin and Brandenburg. 11. This 
boy says that he has {subj.) a gold watch. 12. He would have 
had more pleasure if he had had more patience. 13. We should 
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have much pleasure if we had to-day no school. 14. The boy 
stands upon the bench behind his father. 15. The little child sits 
upon the bench beside its mother. 16. I should be glad if I had 
a gold watch. 17. You would have a better opinion of (toon) this 
general if you had seen him (il^n) with his soldiers in the last 
war. 18. The last war of the Prussians was against the French. 

19. Shall we have a holiday to-morrow if we have good weather? 

20. The teacher says that we shall have a holiday if we have 
done our lessons. 21. Have patience, my dear little brother; 
you (bu) have time. 22. Yesterday we should have had more 
pleasure if we had had more time. 23. The soldiers ride with 
the general through the longest streets of the town. 24. The best 
scholar has written this exercise without a mistake. 

Remark. — The teacher will use discretion as to dividing the exercises or 
lessons, according to the grade of pupils or the necessity for review, etc. 

The special vocabularies, which have thus faj given, for practice, a part 
of the words used in the exercises, will hereafter be omitted. It is desirable 
that the student should learn, as soon as possible, to use a general vocabulary. 
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181. The (Auxiliary) Verb fetrt, to be. 

Pres. Part. — f eienb, being. Perf. Part. — Qctoefen, been. 
Perfect Infinitive — gctoefen fein, to have been. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 

id^ Kn, lam. \6) fei, I be. (§ 175.) 

bu bift, thou art. bu feicft, thou be. 

cr ift, he is. er f ei, he be. 

tDtr fmb, we are. toir f cien, we be. 

'OcjX f eib, you are. McjX f eiet, you be. 

fte finb, they are. fie feien, they be. 
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Indicative. 

id^ t»ar, I was, 
bu toarft, thou wast, 
cr h)ar, he was, 
toir toaren, 7£//? o/^f/r. 

fie toarcn, Mo' '^^r^- 



Subjunctive, 



Past. 



id^ toare, I were, 
bu toarcft, M^// 7£'<?r/. 
cr toarc, ^^ w^r^. 
toir U)dren, we were, 
ykjX U)drct, you were, 
fie hjaren, M<y were. 



Perfect. 



id^ bin ^etoefen, I have been, 
bu bift geh)efen, thou hast been, 
er ift getoefen, he has been, 
toir fmb getoefen, we have been, 
i^r feib Qetoefen, you have been, 
jie finb getoefen, they have been. 



\&j fei getDcfen, I (may^ have been, 
bu feicft getrefen, M^// have been, 
er f ei getoef en, he have been, 
h)ir feien getoefen, we have been. 
il^r f eiet getoefen, you have been. 
fie feien getoefen, they have been. 



Pluperfect. 



ic^ toar getoefen, I had been, 
bu toarft getDcfen, thou hadstbeen. 
er toar getoefen, ^^ had been, 
toir toaren getoef en, we had been, 
Skfc toaret getoefen, you had been, 
fie toaren getoef en, they had been. 



id^ toare getoefen, I had been, 
bu toareft getuefen, thou ha dst been 
er toare getoefen, he had been. 
h)ir toaren getoefen, 7ve had been, 
il^r toaret getoefen, you had been, 
fie tDaren getoefen, they had been. 



id^ toerbe fein, /shall be, 
bu h)irft fein, M<?« wilt be, 
cr U)irb fein, he will be, 
\o\x tDcrben fein, we shall be. 
WjX toerbet fein, you will be, 
fie tocrbcn fein, they will be. 



Future. 

id^ toerbe fein, I shall be. 
bu toerbeft fein, thou wilt be, 
er toerbe fein, he will be, 
U)ir toerben fein, we shall be, 
Vcft toerbet fein, you will be, 
fie toetben fein, they will be. 
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Indicative. 



id^ toerbe 
bu tt)irft 
cr h)irb 
h)ir tDcrben 
il^r U)crbct 
ftc toerben 



Future Perfect. 
I shall have been, ic^ toerbe 
.§" /^^« ze;///, etc. bu toerbeft 
^r z£;/7/, etc. 



Subjunctive, 



. c: 



^S" w^ shall^ etc. 
g^ >'^« will^ etc. 
M^ «////, etc. 



I shall have been, 
.S /^^» ze;///, etc. 
*^ ^^ a////, etc. 
*^ a/<r j^«//, etc. 



g^ >'^w a;///, etc. 
they willy etc. 



er toerbe 
\o\x toerben 
il^r tt)erbet 
fie toerben 

Conditional. 
id^ toiirbe fein, I should be. U)ir toUrben fein, we should be, 

bu tt)urbeft f ein, thou wouldst be. i^r tt)urbct fein, ^^« a/^«/i/ ^<f. 
er tDurbe fein, he would be. fte ipiirben fein, they would be. 

Conditional Perfect. 
i(^ tDurbe getoefen fein, I should have been. 
bu tDiirbeft gett)efen fein, thou wouldst have been. 
er toiirbe getoefen fein, he would have been. 
h)ir toiirben geloefen fein, we should have been. 
i^r loilrbet geloefen fein, you would have been. 
fie loiirben getoef en fein, they would have been. 

Imperative. 
Singular. Plural. 

feien h)ir, let us be. 
fei (bu), be {thou). f eib (i^r), be {ye). 

f ei er, let him be. feien fte, let them be. 

See remark on imperative of l^aben. (§ 176.) 
Inflect as in the inverted order : 
ba tt)erbe id^ fein, there I shall be. ba bin id^ gett)efen, there I have 

been. 
ba toirft bu fein, there thou wilt ba bift bu geloef en, there thou hast 

be. been. 

ba it)irb er fein, there he win be. ba ift er gctt)ef en, there he has been. 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 
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Inflect as in the transposed order : 

ba| td^ (ba) fein toerbc, that I toenn id^ (ba) getoefen tofire, if I 
shall be {there). had been (there), 

ba| bu (ba) fein toirft, that thou to)ennbu(ba)8Cfa)efcnfa)fireft,i^M<7« 
wilt be (there), hadst been (there), 

ba| ct (ba) fein toirb, that he toenn et (ba) getoefen toare, if he 
will be (there), had been (there). 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

And similarly, until such forms become familiar. 

iSa. I>ecleii8ioa of the Personal Pronouiuu 

Singular. 

FIRST PERSON. SECOND PERSON. 

N. id^, /. bu, thou. 

G. meiner, of me, beiner, oj thee, 

D. mir, (to) me. Vcc, (to) thee. 

A. mid^^ me. bid^, thee. 

THIRD PERSON. 

f^fn. 
fie, she. 
i^rer, of her. 
\ijX, (to) her. 
fte, her. 
Plural. 

SECOND PERSON. 

\\il,you,ye. 
euer, of you. 
eud^, (to) you. 
eud^, you. 

(a) In the singular genitive the shorter forms — mein, bein, 
fein — are sometimes used in poetry and in familiar phrase. 
And in the plural genitive, the longer forms — unfrer and eurer 
(contracted for unferet and euerer) — are sometimes used. 



masc. 
N. er, he. 
G. feiner, of him. 
D. i^m, (to) him. 
A. i^n, him. 

FIRST PERSON. 

N. toir, we. 
G. unfer, of us. 
D. un«, (to) us. 
A. un«, us. 



neut. 

e«, it. 

[feiner, of it.] 
[i^m, (to) it.] 

eg, it. 

THIRD PERSON. 

fte, they. 
i^rer, of them, 
il^nen, (/^) M^^«. 
fie, them. 
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Note. — i. Bear in mind that a noun will be referred to by cr, fie, C3, 
according to its gender. For exception, see § 452, a. 

2. For special uses of e§, as impersonal, introductory, or expletive subject, 
corresponding to //, they^ there^ etc., see § 453. 

183. The genitive and dative forms of the third person 
are rarely used of thingSy their meaning being usually 
supplied by a demonstrative pronoun (§ 208, note). 

184. Instead of a dative or accusative of the third person, 
referring to thingSy with a preposition, the adverb ba, there 
(before a vowel, and sometimes before n, bar) is used in 
composition with the preposition ; as : bamit, therewith^ 
with it or them ; bafiir, therefor, for it or them ; bagegen ; 
bauon; barin; barauf; banacf) or barnad), etc. (For accents, 
see § S3). Also, before r, colloquially : bran, brau$, briiber, etc. 

For be^ (genitive) in like compounds, see § 456, 2. 

185. The Reflexive Pronoun. 

THIRD PERSON. 

Singular and Plural — all genders, 
D. fid^, {to) himself herself itself themselves. 
A. ft4 

Elsewhere the regular forms of the personal pronouns 
are used reflexively ; as, id^ fe^e mid^, / seat myself; td^ 
fd)meicf)te mir, I flatter myself etc. 

Use of the Pronouns in Address. 

186. The German usage herein differs widely from our own. 
In English the usual form is you, etc., for singular or plural 
persons ; thou, etc., is restricted to the language of poetry or 
of devotion (except among the Friends), though it was formerly 
more widely used. In German, besides these uses, bu, etc., 
is used also in familiar address; as, to members of the 
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family, to most intimate friends, to children, to animals, etc. ; 
sometimes also to express contempt (as formerly in English). 
In such cases bu is not properly translated by thou. 

187. In all cases where bu is properly used in the singular, the 
second person plural tl^r, etc., is to be used in addressing more 
than one person ; but only in such cases. 

188. But the usual mode of addressing one or more persons 
(except in the cases above noted) is by the third person plural, 
which is then written with a capital initial letter. Thus : ©ie, 
you; %\jX^, of you; S^nen, to you; ©ie, you. 2Bo fmb fte 
getocfcn, where have they been? SBo ftnb ©ie gehjcfen, where 
have you been ? Observe that the verb is always plural. 

In the same way are used also the corresponding forms of 
the possessive and reflexive ; as, "^i^x, your, etc. SBie befinben 
©ie ftd^, how are you ? (See § 63.) 

189. Other forms sometimes occur. The third person 
singular — (Sr and ©ie — and the second person plural — ^\^x 
— were likewise at one time in use for addressing a single 
individual, especially an inferior. 

Note. — i. Remember, that the limits of bu and i^r, etc., are very closely 
drawn in German society. No worse mistake could occur than to use them 
out of place. Hence, hereafter, the form @ic, etc., should be carefully used 
in all exercises, unless other forms are clearly required. Also, that thou 
must not be used to translate bit unless the English idiom requires it. 
Nothing is a translation that does not satisfy idiom. 

2. It would, however, be an error to teach these third plural forms as 
alternative forms of the second person. The usage is purely idiomatic — 
or conventional — as in English you for thou. Hence such forms are not 
given in the paradigms heretofore. 

3. Care must be taken to avoid ambiguity in the pronoun forms. The 
use of a capital letter is distinctive only to the eye, and not even this, when 
the pronoun begins the sentence. — Note, too, that the third person plural 
forms belong, in part, also to the feminine singular — a practically serious 
confusion of the pronoun forms in German. 

4. Be careful always, in the same context, tb use the same or corresponding 
forms of the pronoun for the same persons. 
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EXERCISE XV. 

I.. ©rib ftille, meine Klcinen. 2. ipabt ®cbulb, il^r ^inber. 

3. Sieber SScttcr, fei fo gut unb fe^e bid^ auf bicfc Sanf. 

4. ©eien ©ie fo gut, ipert ®raf, unb fc|en ©ie fid^ auf biefen 
©tul^I. 5. 3)cr gclbl^err rcitct in bic ©tabt; rin ©olbat rritet 
mit il^m, 6. Unfere greunbe ftcl^cn urn un«. 7. 3ci^ ^^'^^ "i^*^ 
bagegen. 8. ©cib fleijtg, unb i^r toerbct bic grcube eurcr 
gttcrn fein. 9. 3Rein DnIcI ift ein hjol^l^abcnbcr 9Kann. 10. 
SKein SSater ^at mir elncn ncucn §ut gcfauft. 11. gd^ tocrbe 
S^nen ein fd^arfere^ SReffer gcben. 12. 3Korgen toerbe id^ mit 
gl^ncn nad^ bcr ©tabt reitcn, [meinc] iperren. 13. 3)ie ftnaben 
totirben nid^t in bcr ©d^ule fein, toenn ba« SBcttcr fc^on h)drc. 
14. 2)icfe Sjjfcl tDiirbcn fd^on teif fein, toenn bag SBctter nid^t 
fo fait geh)cfen toare. 15. 3)cr Sel^rer fagt, baj cr mit feincm 
©d^iiler jufrieben fri. 16. (Sr toiirbc mit biefcm ©d^iilcr nod^ 
jufricbcner fein, ipenn er flei^igcr toare. 17. 2Bir h)iirben geftem 
l^ier getoefen fein, toenn unfere SRutter nid^t franf getoefen toare. 
18. 2)ie ^rau fagt, ba^ i^r alter Dnfel fel^r reid^ fei. 19. 
3Keine 2^ante ^at eine golbene Ul^r ftir mrine ©d^toefter gefauft. 
20. !Die ©olbaten ftnb burd^ bie ©tabt gelommen. 21. 2)ie 
Sinber^ ftnb um bie ganje ©tabt gegangen. 22. SBiirben bie 
Jlinber um bie gan^e ©tabt gegangen fein, ttjenn fie franf getoefen 
ioaren? 23. SSBaiS l^at er gegen feinen Dnfel? 24. ©rl^atnid^tg 
gegen il^n. 

I. Be patient, my children. 2. Be quiet, you little [ones]. 
3. My father has given me * a new knife. 4. Have you 
anything against it? 5. What have you against it? 6. Have 
patience with him, dear brother. 7. Have patience with us, 
most gracious count. 8. Honour be to the king. 9. The 
soldiers ride with me into the town. 10. The general says 
that he will be here to-morrow. 11. Here is my old knife; 

* Note again the indirect object, with or without the preposition in 
English — in German the simple dative — preceding the adjective in (13). 
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dear brother, be so good and give (Qteb) me a new [one] for it. 
12. My aunt would have been present if her children had not 
been so impatient. 13. Be merciful to (dat,)* us, O Lord. 
14. My brother would have been in (the) school if the weathei 
had been fine. 15. The old lady says, that her uncle is {subj,) 
much richer than the young count. 16. The air would be 
warmer, if the sky were not covered with clouds. 17. What 
have you against the count? 18. I have nothing against the 
man. 19. This gentleman says, that he has bought a gold 
watch for his little son. 20. The pupils have (are) gone with 
their teacher around the town. 21. The professors have gone 
with the students through the wood. 22. The fields would be 
already green if (the) spring were not so late. 23. I should 
have been at home earlier if I had not been so tired. 24. The 
apples would be ripe if the weather had been warmer. 
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zgo. The (Auxiliary) Verb ttierbett, to become. 

2Barb is the older form of the singular of the past tense; 
h)urbe is now most used, especially when auxiliary. SBarb is 
now rare, except in poetic style. (See § 256, c). 

Infinitive. Pres. Part. Perf. Part. 

toerben, to become. ipcrbenb, becoming. getoorben, become. 

Perfect Infinitive. 
get])orben f ein, to have become. 

Note. — In the future and conditional, ttjerbcu is its own auxiliary. (§ 173.) 
♦ See footnote, page 84, 
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Indicative. 

I become^ etc. 
id) tt)crbe. \d\x tt)crben. 
bu tt)irft. il^r toerbet. 
er tt)irb. fie tt)erben. 

I became^ etc. 

ic^ ipurbe, or icl^ loarb. 

bu tDurbeft, or bu toarbft. 

er tourbe, or er h)arb. 

toir tDurben. 

il^r hjurbet 

fte tDurben. 

I have become^ etc. 
\i) bin getporben, 
bu bift gett)orben. 
er ift getporben. 
tpir fmb gett)orben. 
il^r feib geloorben. 
fie fmb getporben. 

I had become y etc. 
\ij ipar getporben. 
bu tparft getporben. 
er tpar geiporben. 
teir tparen geiporben. 
il^r tparet getporben. 
fie iparen getporben. 



Subjunctive. 
Present. 

I (may) become* etc. 
id^ tperbe. tpir tperben. 

bu tperbeft. il^r tperbet. 
er iperbe. fie tperben. 

Past. 

/(might) become, etc. 

id^ Jpiirbe. 

bu ipilrbeft. 

er ipiirbe. 

tpir tpttrben. 

il^r tpUrbet. 

fie iPiirben. 

Perfect. 

/ (may) have become, etc. 
id^ fei getPorben. 
bu feieft getporben. 
er fei getporben. 
h)ir feien getPorben. 
il^r feiet getPorben. 
fie feien gelporben. 

Pluperfect. 

/ (might) have become, etc. 
id^ tpdre getPorben. 
bu ipareft getPorben. 
er ipare getporben. 
ipir tpciren getPorben. 
il^r tparet getPorben. 
fie ipdren getPorben. 



* See remark, § 175, 2, on translation of the subjunctive forms. 
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Indicative, 

I shall become^ etc. 
xij toerbe toerben. 
bu toitft n)erben. 
er toirb h)erben. 
toir Herbert toerben. 
il^r hjcrbct locrbcn. 
fie toerbcn toerbcn. 



Subjunctive. 



Future. 



I shcUl become^ etc 
id^ toerbe toerben. 
bu toerbeft toerben. 
er toerbe toerben. 
ipir toerben toerben. 
il^r toerbet toerben. 
jte toerben toerben. 

Future Perfect. 



I shall have become^ etc. 
* id^ hjerbe geloorben f ein. 
bu toirft getoorben fein. 
er toirb getoorben fein. 
etc. 

Conditional. 
I should become^ etc. 
id^ toiirbe toerben. 
bu toiirbeft toerben. 
er toiirbe hjerben. 
etc. 



I shall have become ^ etc. 
id^ toerbe getoorben fein. 
bu toerbeft getoorben fein. 
er hjerbe getoorben fein. 
etc. 

Conditional Perfect. 
I should have become^ etc. 
id^ loiirbe getoorben fein. 
bu iDiirbeft getoorben fein. 
er tDiirbe getoorben fein. 
etc. 



Imperative. 
become (thou\ etc. lt)erben h)ir. 



toerbe. 
toerbe er. 



toerbet. 
tperben fie. 



Inflect, as before, for question : 

Kn id^ ge'hjorben? tperbe id^ toerben? 

have I become 7 shall I become ? 



For inversion : 

geftern hjar id^ getoorben, 
yesterday I had become. 



ntorgen ttjerbe id^ toerben, 
to-morrow I shall become. 
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For transposition : 

bafe id^ Iran! gcloorbcn toar, toenn id^ franf gctoorben toftre, 
that I had become sick, if I had become sick, 

etc. etc. 

Contractioa of Prepositions with the Article. 

191. The definite article is often contracted with 
prepositions. The most usual forms are: — 

Dative Singular. 

Masc, or Neut, am for an bcm, at the, 

beim " bei bem^ by the^ near the. 

im " in bem, in the, 

t)om " toon bcm, from the, 

jum " ju bem, to the. 

Fern, jur ** ju ber, to the. 

Accusative Singular. 
Neut, QxC% for an bag, to the. 



auf bag, upon the. 

burd^ bag, through the. 

fiir bag, for the, 

in bag, into the, 

um bag, around the^ about the. 

(a) These are also written — better — without the ' (§ 70). 

Possessive Adjectives. 
192. The Possessive Adjectives are: — 



auf'g 

burd^*g 

fiir'g 

in'g 

um'g 



Masc, 


Fern, 


Neuter, 


Singular, mcin. 


mcine. 


mcin, my. 


bein. 


beine. 


bcin, thy. 


fern. 


fcine. 


fein, his. 


i^r. 


i^re. 


\\jX, her. 



The last two also i/j, when the gender requires (§ 125). 
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Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter. 


unfer. 


«nf(e)re. 


unfcr, our. 


euer. 


eu(«)re. 


euet, your. 


%, 


i^re. 


xljX, their. 


(3W 


(3^te) 


(3W your (§ 188). 



Plural. 



These are declined in the singular like the indefinite 
article, and in the plural like biefer. As : mein SBater, meinc 
3Kutter, mein Stinb, meinc greunbc; but: biefe ©ii^er ftnb 
mein. (§ 127.) 

Possessive Pronouns. 

193. When the possessives are used as pronouns — that 
is, referring to a noun understood (as in English, miney 
ours, etc.), they take the full endings of biefer, like the 
strong declension of adjectives, if used alone; or of the 
weak declension of adjectives, if preceded by the definite 
article. The forms will then be such as : 



or 



Masc. 
N. meincr, 
G. meineS, 
N. ber meine, 
G. beg meinen. 
Similarly, beiner, 

unf(e)rer, 
. eu(e)rer, 
or, ber il^re. 



Fern. 
meine, 
meiner, 
bie meine, 
ber meinen, 
beine, 
unf(e)re, 
eu(e)re, 
bie i^re. 

Examples : S)iefe§ ift mein (adj.) 95ud^ ; S^re^, or ba§ S^rc 

(pron.) ift bort. This is my book ; yours is there. SBem 

gel^firt biefe^Siid^? To, whom does this book belong? (£g 

ift mein, or ba^ meine, // is mine. 

Note. — !5)a« SSudft ifl mcln, or bo« meinc (rarely tncine«) — the former is 
sifbply predicative; the latter, distinctive {iiom^ourSf etc.) or emphatic. 



Neuter. 
meineg, mine. 
meineg, of mine, etc. 
bag meine, 
beg meinen, etc. 
beineg, thine. 

unf(e)reg, ours. 
eu(e)reg, yours. 
bag i^re, theirs, etc. 
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2. The possessive pronoiwis have the same form as the genitives of the 
personal pronouns ; the possessive adjectives, as the shorter forms of the 
same. (§ 182.) 

194. A possessive pronoun, of recent origin, is formed 
from the possessive adjective by adding the suffix ig. 
These forms can only be used with the definite article, 
and are generally employed when the definite article is 
used. 

ber, bic, bag meinige, mine, ber, bie, bag unfrige, ours. 

ber, bie, bag bcinige, thine, ber, bie, bag eurigc, yours, 

ber, bie, bag feinige, his {its), ber, bie, bag il^rige, theirs. 

ber, bie, bag il^rige, hers (its), (ber, bie, bag S^^ge, yours,) 

EXERCISE XVI. 

I. 3)er 33aum it)irb griin. 2. '^i) bin jung geloefen unb bin alt 
geh)orben. 3. SBerbet nid^t ungebulbig. 4. SBag ift aug i^m 
geh)orben? 5. 2Bag h)irb aug mir h)erben? 6. 2)ie 3=rau fagt, 
bafe fie arm geioorben fei. 7. 2)iefe 2tj)fel toiirben reif toerben, 
tt)enn bag SBetter nid^t fo fait ttjare. 8. ^6) toiirbe fein greunb 
getporben fein, \o^nn id^ mit il^m befannt getoorben tt)are. 9. 
3)er ^nabe 'max fe^r gro^ gehjorben. 10. ^a^ SBetter tourbe 
fd^on. II. 3)ie tober tperben fc^Iafrig. 12. ®g tt)irb 5Rad^t. 
13. 3)er Knabe toirb ein 3Kann toerben. 14. Der befte ©aftl^of 
in unferer ©tabt ift am 3:^ore. 15. ®ie grofeten §dufer ber 
©tabt fmb am SWarfte. 16. 2)er ^ranfe liegt im Sette. 17. 
Sinb, eg ift 3^^^ J^r ©d^ule ju gel^en. 18. 2)er ®raf fte^t am 
tJenfter. 19. 3ft biefer §unb bein? (5r ift ber meinige, 20. 
SBo ift bag §aug 3^reg Dnieig? 21. ©g ift neben bem mei= 
nigen. 22. Unfere ©tii^Ie fmb toeid^er alg bie S^^8^"- 23. ^ft 
bein beutfd^er Se^rer in ber ©d^ulftube? 24. ©r ift in unferem 
©arten, 

I. The trees become green. 2. The man became rich. 
3. The air has become cold. 4. We shall grow sleepy. 5. What 
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would have become of (au^) me if you had not been my friend? 
6. Your sons have grown very tall. 7. In (the) spring the days 
grow longer, but in autumn they grow {invert) shorter. 8. What 
has become of my boots ? 9. The oldest and best hotel is in the 
market-place. 10. Do not grow impatient, my dear boy. 1 1. The 
leaves of the trees become yellow in (the) autumn. 12. The 
industrious poor [man] will become rich. 13. He says, that his 
brother has fallen {become) ill. 14. The youngest child will some 
day become an old man. 15. The sick [men] lie in (the) bed. 
16. Frederick was great in (the) peace and in (the) war. 17. The 
richest man would become poor in our most expensive hotels. 
18. (The) children are quiet in (the) sleep. 19. This little dog 
is ours. 20. My brother is taller than yours. 21. Your father is 
older than mine. 22. Our orchard is larger than yours. 23. 
Your brothers are more industrious than ours. 24. It is getting 
{becoming) colder. 

Note. — The materials of the exercises will now suffice for conversational 
exercises of considerable extent and interest. Each teacher will, of course, 
judge of the importance of such exercises for his own pupils ; also of the 
importance of calling attention to German and English co^ate forms (Less. 
XLV.). 
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The Conjugration of Verbs. 

195. There are two distinct conjugations of verbs, the 
strong and the weak. The former is sometimes called the 
^A/and the latter the new conjugation. 

196. Verbs of the strong conjugation form their past 
tense, and usually their perfect participle, by changing 
the vowel of the root ; they undergo an internal change. 
For example : fingen, to sing ; \i) fang, / sang; \i) l^abe 
gefiingen, / have sung. 
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197. Verbs of the weak conjugation are conjugated by 
adding suffixes to the stem ; they undergo an external 
change only. For example: loben, to praise ; id^ lob-te, / 
praised; td^ \:jQiht gelob-t, I have praised, 

198. Weak verbs form their perfect participle in et or t ; 
strong verbs, in en. In both, the perfect participle usually 
takes the prefix ge-. 

199. Strong verbs are almost all original German roots. 
Weak verbs include also derivative and foreign verbs, and 
represent the modem process in conjugation. Weak verbs 
are greatly the more numerous. Hence, though not properly, 
weak verbs are often called regular^ and strong verbs irregular. 

Note. — i. The term strong here suggests the power of internal change, 
or of inflection without the aid of suffix ; weak, the absence of that power. 
The strong is the primitive method, and belongs only to the oldest root- 
verbs — except the two Latin derivatives, fc^rciben, to write, prcifcn, to 

praise, 

2. It is plain that these conjugations correspond closely to those in 
English ; as, strong : give, gave, given ; sing, sang, sung, etc. : weak : 

praise, praised, praised ; plant, planted, planted, etc. In English, the perfect 
participle is always without the prefix gc~\ and often, also, without the 
suffix -en, or -ed (or --d), 

200. There is a group of verbs combining the marks of 
both these conjugations, which form the mixed con- 
jugation. And a few verbs may be properly treated as 

irregular verbs, 

201. The weak conjugation, because the simplest and of 
most frequent occurrence, will be given first. 

The following are the regular endings of the weak verb : 

Infinitive. Pres. Part. Perf. Part. 

—en. — enb. ge — (e)t. 
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Ind. Subj. 
Present. 
Sing. — e. — e. 

-(#. -eji. 
-(e)t. -e. 




Ind. 

-(e)te. 

-(e)teft. 

-(e)te. 


Past, 


Subj. 

■ -(e)te. 
-(e)teft. 
-(e)te. 


PL — en. 
-(e)t. 
— en. 


— en. 
— et. 
— en. 




— (e)ten. 
-(e)tet. 
— (e)ten. 




— (e)ten. 
-(e)tet. 
-(e)ten. 




Imperative. 








Sing. - 


-e, pi. 


-(e)t. 







(df) The use of (e), where so marked, depends mainly on 
euphony. (See next Lesson.) , Generally, the e is more usually 
retained in the subjunctive — and was also elsewhere more fre- 
quent formerly than now. 

Q>) Observe that the third person singular is like the first 
person, except in the^ present indicative; and that in the 
plural, the first and third persons are always alike. 



Example of 


the Weak Conjugation. 


Soten^ to praise* 


Pres. Part. 


Perf. Part. 


lobenb. 


gelobt. 


Perf. 


Inf. — gelobt l^aben. 


Indicative, 


Subjunctive. 




Present. 


td^ lobe, I praise, etc. 


id^ lobe. (See § 175, 2,) 


bu lobft. (See § 175, i.) 


bu lobeft. 


er lobt. 


er lobe. 


toir loben. 


toir loben. 


i^r lobt. 


il^r lobet. 


jte loben. 


fte loben. 



* Only the more usual forms are given in the paradigm. The forms with 
(c) still sometimes occur, especially in poetry or in solemn style. See * p. 67. 
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Indicative, 


Subjunctive. 




Past. 


xij lobte, I praised, etc. 
bu lobteft. 
er lobte. 


\6^ Iob(e)te. 
bu Iob(e)teft. 
er lob(e)te. 


h)ir lobten. 
il^r lobtet. 
fie lobten. 


loir Iob(e)ten. 
i^r lob(e)tet. 
fie Iob(e)teh. 




Perfect. 


id^ l^abe ^tliibi, I have praised, td^ j^abe gelobt. 
bu l^aft gelobt. bu l^abeft gelobt. 
er l^at gelobt. er l^abe gelobt. 


h)ir l^aben gelobt. 
tl^r l^abt gelobt. 
fte l^aben gelobt. 


loir l^aben gelobt. 
il^r l^abet gelobt. 
fie l^abcn gelobt. 



Pluperfect. 
\6) l^atte gelobt, I had praised, etc. id^ j^dtte gelobt, 
bu l^atteft gelobt. bu b&tteft gelobt. 

er l^atte gelobt. er l^&tte gelobt. 

loir l^atten gelobt. loir l^dtten gelobt. 

il^r l^attet gelobt. il^r l^dttet gelobt. 

fie l^atten gelobt. fie \iiizxi gelobt. 



Future. 



id^ loerbe loben, I shall praise. 
^^•W loirft loben, thou wilt praise. 
er loirb loben. 
loir loerben loben. 
il^r loerbet loben. 
fte loerben loben. 



id^ loerbe loben, I shall praise. 
bu loerbeft loben, thou wilt praise. 

er loerbe loben. 
loir loerben loben. 
i^r loerbet loben. 
fie loerben loben. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive, 

Future Perfect. 

td^ toerbc gelobt l^abcn, I shall id^ hjcrbc gelobt l^aben, I shall 

have praised^ etc. ' have praised^ etc. 

bu toirft gelobt l^abcn. bu h^erbeft flelobt l^aben. 

er toirb gelobt l^aben, er toerbe gelobt l^abcn, 
etc. etc. 

Conditional. 

\6) toilrbe loben, I should praise, loir h^iirben loben. 
bu toiirbeft loben, thou wouldst il^r h^iirbet loben. 

praise, etc. 
er hjiirbe loben. fte h^iirben loben. 

Conditional Perfect. 
id^ loiirbe gelobt l^aben, I should have praised, etc. 
bu hJiirbeft gelobt l^aben. 
er toiirbe gelobt l^aben, etc. 

Imperative. 

loben \OXX, let us praise, 
loh^, praise (thou). loi(t)t, praise (you). 

lobe er, let him praise. loben jie, let them praise. 

See note on imperative of ftabcn, § 176. 
Inflect for inversion : 
yesterday I praised. to-morrow I shall praise. 

fleftcm lobte td^, etc. morgen loerbe id^ loben, etc. 

For transposition : 
that I praised yesterday. if I should praise to-morrow. 

ba^ id^ geftem lobte, etc. h^enn id^ morgen loben toiirbe, etc. 

Conjugate like loben : 

Keben, to love. fj)telen, to play. fragen, to ask, question. 

leben, to live. fd^idfen, to send. lool^nen, to dwell, live. 

lel(^ren, to teach. faufen, to buy. reifen, to travel. 

lemen, to learn. fagen, to say. madden, to make, to do. 
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lad^en, to laugh, 
hjeinen, to weep^ cry. 



toiinfd^en, to wish, braud^en, to need, want, 
l^oren, to hear, jeigen, to show, 

202. Rules of Position. 

1. A pronoun object will precede a noun object. 

2. An indirect object will usually precede a direct object. 

3. But c^ precedes any other object, except (often) fid^. 

4. An object without a preposition will precede an 

object with a preposition. 

5. An adverb of time will precede an object, except 

pronouns; other adverbs usually follow an object. 

6. An infinitive or participle stands after its modifiers. 

203. Remember that the indirect object — in English 
with or without preposition, according to its position — 
is expressed in German by the simple dative without 
preposition. 

Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns. 

204. The Demonstratives are : — 

ber, bie, ba§, that, 

bicfet, biefe, biefeg, this {here), the latter, 

jencr, jene, jetted, that {there), the former, 

fold^er, fold^c, fold^eg, such, 

bcrjcnigc, btejenigc, bagjenige, that. 

betfelbc, biefelbe, ba^felbe, the same, 

205. 2)er, bicfer and jener are originally demonstrative 
adjectives; but they are used both as pronominal 
adjectives with a noun, and as pronouns standing instead 
of a noun : that or this one, he, etc. 

206. 3)er, bie, ba^, as adjective, is declined like the 
article, but is pronounced with a greater stress of voice. 
As a pronoun, it has the following enlarged forms : . 
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Sing. Gen. bejfen, beten, beffen, of him, of her, of it. 
Plur, Gen. bercn or bcrer, of those, of them, 

Dat. benen, to those, to them. (§ 456, 2.) 

207. ©old^cr may be preceded by the indefinite article : 
ein fotci^er 5D?ann, eine fold^e grau, cin folc^ci^ ftHnb, such a 
man, etc. It is indeclinable when it precedes the article, 
as in English : f ol^ ein SWann, fold^ eine grau, f old^ ein Sinb. 

208. ©erjentge and berfelbe decline each component : 





Singular. 




Plural. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


M.RN. 


N. berfelbc. 


biefelbe. . 


ba^felbe. 


biefelben. 


G. be^felben. 


berfelben. 


begfelben. 


berfelben. 


D. bemfclben. 


berfelbcn. 


bemfelben. 


benfelben. 


A. benfelben. 


biefelbe. 


ba^felbe. 


biefelben. 


N. berjcmee. 


biejenige. 


ba^jenige. 


biejenigen. 


G. bc^jenigen. 


berjemgen. 


berjenigen. 


berjenigen. 


D. bemjemgen. 


berjenigen. 


bemjenigen. 


benjenigen 


A. benjenigen. 


biejemge. 


ba^ienige. 


biejenigen. 



Note. — i. S)cr, berfelbc, are frequently used as substitutes for personal 
pronouns. (See Lesson lv.) 

2. !J)cricntge is most regularly used as antecedent to a relative ; as ber» 
jcnige, Welt^ev, he who, etc. 

209. A compound of ba (bar) with prepositions is usual 
instead of a dative or accusative of the pronoun ber, bie, 
ba^, referring to things. (See § 184). 

Note. — Yet the pronoun may so stand when emphatic — especially 
when antecedent to n)a« (§ 236, 3). 

210. This, that, these, those, immediately preceded or 
followed by the verb to be, are rendered in German by the 
neuter pronoun bicfc^ (usually bic§) and ba^, without any 
regard to the number or gender of the noun referred to ; 
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but the verb will agree with the following noun. 

Examples : 3)ie^ ift cine 9tofe unb ba§ ift einc Silie. S)te^ 

'finb ^rfd^en. S)ag finb Slartoffeln. S)a^ ift bc^ Saifer^ 

SBiHe. (For further statements, see Less, lv.) 

EXERCISE XVII. 

I. Der Lehrer lobt den fleissigen Schiiler. 2. Wir lernen 
Deutsch. 3. Mein Vater hat ein Haus gekauft. 4. Kinder 
lieben ihre Eltern. 5. Was sagen Sie dazu? 6. Er sagt, dass 
er Franzosisch und Deutsch gelernt habe. 7. Ich wiinsche, dass 
mein Sohn Deutsch lerne. 8. Ich bin durch ganz Deutschland 
gereist. 9. Er lachte. 10. Ihr weintet. 11. Ich werde Ihnen 
etwas Neues sagen. 12. Ich wiirde es gesagt haben, wenn Sie 
es gewiinscht hatten. 13. Fragen Sie mich nicht. 14. Wo ist 
meine deutsche Grammatik? Ich brauche sie. 15. Ich werde 
es meinem Vater sagen. 16. Spiele nicht mit des Nachbars 
Kindern. 17. Der Konig horte, dass der beriihmte Feldherr 
krank sei. 18. Diogenes lebte zur Zeit Alexanders. 19. Mein 
Freund hat mir gesagt, dass er ein Landgut kaufen werde. 
20. Ich wiirde auch eins (eines, one) kaufen, wenn ich Geld 
dazu hatte. 21. Ein spielender Knabe lernt nichts. 22. Ist 
dies Ihr Buch? 23. Es ist das (dasjenige) meines Bruders. 
24. Sind dies dieselben Schiiler, welche (w/to) mit uns in der 
Schule waren? 25. Es sind nicht dieselben. 26. Lobten Sie 
nicht gestern diesen Gasthof ? 27. Ich lobte denselben. 28. 
Dieser Mann ist reicher als jener. 29. Was werden Sie damit 
machen } 30. Es wird (comes) nichts daraus. 

I. I have asked him. 2. Where does he live {dwen)'> 3. He 
lives in the new house near the city-wall. 4. What have you 
bought? 5. I shall buy a watch. 6. The children cried; we 
heard them. 7. He does not hear you. 8. Would you buy an 
estate if you had money? 9. What do you want (ivish)! 
10. I want {need) a new hat. 11. We have bought two 
beautiful pictures. 12. What did he say to that? 13. Do 
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not laugh. 14. If I v/ere a wealthy man, I should {invert) 
send my children to Berlin. 15. There they would learn 
German. 16. He will send us a fat goose. 17. Show me 
the house of the doctor. 18. Diligent scholars love their 
teacher. 19. My mother has said it. 20. What* would she 
have said if she had heard it? 21. Do not ask me. 22. This 
dictionary is mine. 23. We played with the same children. 
24. We use the same grammar as (h)te) your teacher. 25. 
This tree is higher than that. 26. These streets are longer 
than those. 27. These gardens are not so beautiful as those 
of our aunt. 28. Such a diligent scholar! 29. We do not 
want such books. 30. What has he done with it ? 



LESSON XVIIL 
Weak Verbs (Continued). 

211. Generally speaking, the retention or rejection of 
the short vowel e in the terminations eft, et, ete, ctet, eten, 
depends on euphony — the e being usually omitted where 
euphony will permit. (§ 201, a.) But there are some 
instances in which the retention of the e is imperative. 

212. Verbs whose stem ends in b or i, or in m or n pre- 
ceded by a mute consonant, always retain the e. Thus : 

SReben, to speak, talk. 

Present. Past. 

I speak. I spoke, talked, 

ic^ rcbe. \o\x reben. id^ rebete. h)ir rcbeten. 

bu rebeft. i^r rebet. bu rebeteft, il^r rebetct. 

er rebet. fie reben. er rebete. fie rebeten. 
Past Participle — gerebet, talked, spoken. 

Note. — Contracted forms like reb'jl, reb't, etc. occur, especially in poetry. 
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213. Verbs whose stem ends in a sibilant (f, §, j, fd^) retain 
the c always in the second person singular of the present : 

ic^ tanje, I dance, xij rcife, I travel, 

blf tanjeft^ thou dancest, bu tcif eft, thou traveliest. 

er tanjt, ^^ dances. cr rcift, ^^ travels, 

214. Verbs whose stem ends in cl, cr, drop c of the 
stem before the ending e ; elsewhere they drop the e of the 
inflection, as also in the infinitive (§ 85, note). 



§anbeln, to act, 

\i) ^anble. 
bu ^anbclft. 
er l^anbelt. 
toir l^anbeln. 
il^r l^anbelt. 
fte l^anbeln. 
^anble (bu). 
id^ l^abe gel^anbelt. 

Conjugate like reben : 
baben, to bathe, 
ad^ten, to esteem^ respect. 
h)arten, to wait. 
retten, to save, 
leiten, to lead. 

Like tanjen : 

Mnfd^cn, to wish. 
fifd^en, to fish. 

Like Iianbetn and rubern : 
tabein, to blame, 
fd^iitteln, to shake. 
lad^eln, to smile. 



Shibem, to row. 

id^ rubre. 
bu ruberft. 
er rubett. 
totr rubern. 
i^r rubert. 
fte rubern. 
rubre (bu). 
id^ l^abe gerubert. 



atmen, to breathe. 
troften, to comfort. 
red^nen, to reckon. 
jeic^nen, to draw. 
dffnen, to open. 

fe^en, to put, place. 
I^ajfen, to hate. 

dnbem, to alter. 
^)laubem, to chat, talk. 
flettem, to climb. 
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The Perfect Participle. 

215. The perfect participle regularly takes the prefix 
gc- in verbs of all conjugations. This prefix is called the 
augment, 

(a) But verbs of foreign origin ending in ter'en (old 
spelling also tr'en), do not take the augment gc- Thus : 
ftubieren, fo study ; ftubiert, studied; marfd^iercn, to march ; 
ntarfd^iert, marched. 

Conjugate like ftubieren : 

regicren, to rule, govern, bombarbieren, to bombard, 
t)robteren, to try. fallieten, to fail, 

(b) SSud^ftabieren, to spell^ is formed from a German word by 
a foreign suffix, and forms its past participle bud^flabiert. But 
in jiercn, to adorn, ier is not a part of the termination, but of the 
root of the verb ; therefore gejiett, adorned, 

216. Verbs formed with the unaccented inseparable pre- 
fixes do not take the augment ge- These prefixes are 
be-, emp-, ent-, er-, ge-, t)er- jer- and some others. 
(Lesson XXVIII.) Examples: erfaufen, p. p. erfauft; t)er^ 
loben, p. p. berlobt ; bejcid^nen, p. p. be5eicf)nct. 

Note. — Generally, the augment is not prefixed except immediately before 
the syllable having the principal accent. 

Interrogative Pronouns and Adjectives. 

217. These are : — 

toet, who 9 

toa§, what? 

toeld^cr, h^eld^e, toeld^eS, which f what (adj.)? 

toag filr ein, what kind of a? 
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2i8. The declension of toer and toa^ is as follows : — 

N. h)er, whol toa^, what? 

G. hjcjf en, a/^^j^ / toejfcn, ^«/^«// 

D. h^em, to whom ? (dative is wanting.) 

A. toen, whom ? toa^, what ? 

219. SBer is used in speaking of persons, for both genders 
and numbers ; and toa^ in speaking of inanimate objects. 
Examples : SBer tft grower, Sari ober ^einrid) ? 9Ber finb 
btefe grauen ? 3Ba^ \)abm @te ba ? SBer and toa^ are used 
only as pronouns. 

220. SBelc^er is used both as an adjective and as a 
pronoun. As an adjective: SBeld^cg §aug i)abtn ©ie ge* 
fauft? As a pronoun: SSeld^e^ t)on btefen ^Sufern etc.? 

Note. — $BeId), uninfected, is often used in eitclamations before the 
indefinite article or an adjective, like {0I4 (§ 207); as, toeld^ ein SJiaiui! 
Wcld^ rci(^er ©immcl, wAat a rich sky I 

221. The phrase tpa^ fflr ein, what for a^ wkat^ {kind of), is 

used as an interrogative adjective, in which ein is inflected; 

as, \oa^ fiir ein SBaum tft ba^? what kind of a tree is that? 

Xoa^ fur eincn ©todE t)a6en ®te? what kind of a cane have 

you ? Or without ein : tpa^ fiir SBetn — Unfinn — ©lumen ? 

what {kind of) wine — nonsense — flowers f 

Note. — aBa« and fiir (cln) are often separated, as, aBa« Ifl ba« fiir ein 
@tocf ? SBa« ifl ba« fur Unfinn? 

SBa^ fiir einer, what kind of one, occurs as pronoun. 

222. {a) Instead of a dative or accusative of Xoa^ with a 
preposition, tt)0, where, before a vowel tDor, is used in 
composition: as, tootjon, of what f tt)oburd^, through what? 
tDomit, with what? tDorin, in what? toorauf, upon what? 

Note. — With urn, ttjarum, for what^ why ? is used for worum. 

Yet a preposition may stand before h^aS fiir (ein). 

{b) Likewise the genitive lueffen is rarely used, except 
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of persons. A shorter form, tpc^, is sometimes met with ; 
in compounds, tpeS ; as, tpe^l^alb, on what account t (See 
also Lesson lv.) 

IDIOMS, 
aiif etnen toarten, to wait for some one, 
auf ettDQd red^nen, to count upon something. 
gern, with pleasure^ willingly, 

id^ plaubre gem, Hike to chat, 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

I. Ich habe sfe* getrostet. 2. Er hat den ganzen Tag 
gewartet. 3.- Dieser Mann redet zu viel. 4. Die Schiiler achten 
ihren Lehrer. 5. Mein Bruder wartet auf seinen Freund. 6. Er 
rechnet darauf. 7. Er refttete das Kind. 8. Ich schiittle den 
Baum. 9. Du plauderst zu viel, mein Kind. 10. Der Knabe 
kletterte auf den Baum. ii. Er tadelte diesen Fehler. 12. Sie 
zeichnet schlecht. 13. Mein Bruder hat zu (a/) Heidelberg 
studiert. 14. Mein armer Nachbar hat falliert. 15. Erlachelte 
iiber den Narren. 16. Sie tadelten uns. 17. In wessen Garten 
sind Sie gewesen? 18. Wir waren in dem (or demjenigen) 
unseres Nachbars. 19. Was haben Sie getadelt? 20. Wen 
tadelte der Lehrer? 21. Wessen Haus ist das? 22. Wem hat 
unser Lehrer dieses Buch geschickt ? 23. Wem ^agen Sie das ? 
24. Was fiir eine Blume haben Sie da? 

I. The boys have bathed in the deep river. 2. She has 
denied it. 3. My daughter comforted the poor woman. 4. Dost 
thou wait for thy brother? 5. The boys shook the trees. 
6. The brave soldier saved the old general. 7. We have waited 
the whole day. 8. I chat with my children. 9. I smile at (ilber, 
acc^ the fool. 10. The general has bombarded the town. 11. 
We have tasted (tried) this wine. 12. We opened the door. 

* ffer^ or them. See note 3, § 189. In connected discourse, however, 
such ambiguities will generally be avoided. 
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13. The mother led her child by (an, dat.) the hand. 14. The 
teacher blamed the pupil. 15. The prince chatted with the old 
soldier. 16. The boys were rowing against the stream. 
17. The maid-servant has adorned the nursery with beautiful 
flowers. 18. Spell these words. 19. I have spelled them. 
20. We like to chat with our friends. 21. Whom have you sent 
to (the) town ? 22. Whose house have you bought ? 23. [To] 
whom did you show the castle of the count? 24. What have you 
there ? — What kind of a stick is that ? 



LESSON XIX. 
The Strong Conjugation. 

223. Strong verbs, as already stated, are distinguished 
by a change of 'the root-vowel — that is, by internal 
change — in conjugation. This change of vowel is called 
3l6Iaut. 

Note. — Hblaut must not be confounded with Umlaut (§ 10.) From the 
force of um, around, and i^aut, sound. Umlaut means a shifting of sound on 
the same base, as of a, 0, u, to a, 0, il. From (xb, off, away, Ablaut means a 
departure of sound, that is, the substitution of a different sound. The former 
is called vowel modification ; the latter, vowel change* They are, historic- 
ally, of different origin. The term vowel cUteration is used when necessary 
to include both of these processes. 

General Rules of Conjugation for Strong Verbs. 

224. The past tense is formed by a change of root-vowel 
(?(blaut) and without any ending, as, fpred^cn, fprad^ ; fingen, 
fang; Iflgen, log; fallen, fiel, etc. The past subjunctive 
modifies, when possible, the root-vowel of the past indica- 
tive, and adds -e, as, fprcid^e, fangc, Idgc, fieic, etc. 

Note. — An earlier e is still sometimes found in the past indicative of 
some verbs ; as, fa^e for f a^^ etc. 
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225. The perfect participle ends in en. The root-vowel 
of the participle is sometimes the same as that of the 
infinitive; sometimes the same as that of the past; 
sometimes different from both. As in the sequences : 

I. I. 2. I. as, fel)en, fa^, flefcf)en, etc. 
' II. I. 2. 2. as, frteren, fror, gefroren, etc. 
III. I. 2. 3. as, fingen, fang, ge[ungen, etc. 

Note. — i. This sequence of vowels will be found to be a convenient aid 
to the memory. The groups as thus defined are sometimes called Con- 
jugations I., II., III. See § 259. 

2. The infinitive, past tense, and perfect participle, which exhibit the 
vowel sequences, are known as the principal parts of the verb — as also in 
English ; and, likewise, in the weak verbs. 

Special Rules of Ck>iijugation. 

226. Certain strong verbs undergo modification or change 
of the root vowel in the second and third persons singular 
of the present indicative and in the imperative singular. 

{a) Nearly all those which have the vowel e in the first 
person of the present change it into i or ie in the second and 
third, and in the second person singular of the imperative, 
short e becoming short i, and long e becoming ie. For instance : 
id^ bred^e, /break, bu Brid^ft, er brid^t, imperative: brid^; id^ lefe,/ 
read, bu Kefcft, er lieft, imperative: lie^. These verbs usually 
omit final e in the imperative. ©e!^en has fiel) or fiet)e. 

(J?) Most verbs which have a for their root-vowel modif>- a 
into d in the second and third persons singular of the present 
indicative, but not in the imperative : id^ faHe, I fail, bu fattft, 
et f dttt ; imperative : f atte. 

(c) The following modify the vowel only in the present 
indicative : lauf en, to run, bu Idufft, er Iduft ; fauf en, to drink, 
bu fdufft, er fduft; fto^en, to push, bu ftijfeeft, er ftdfet. ©rlofd^en, 
to become extinguished, go out, becomes erltfd^eft, erlifd^t, and 
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changes its vowel also in the second singular of the imperative : 
erlifct^. Also t)erlofc^en (§ 242, a). 

(d) Verbs whose stem ends in t contract -tct to -t in the 
third singular present if they alter the vowel, but not other- 
wise ; as, gclten, gilt; raten, rat; but bieten, bictct. (§ 212). 

227. With the above exceptions (224, 226) the rules for 
the personal endings are the same as in the weak con- 
jugation. (§ 201.) 

Further details and exceptions will be given under the 
several classes, and in the Alphabetical List, p. 312. 

Example of a Strong Verb. 
Sfire^en^ to speak. 

Principal Farts, 
fj)rcc^en. frrad^. gcf^jrod^en. 

Pres. Part. — fj)redbcnb. Perf. Infin. — ge^rod^en \i^%x^. 

Indicative. Present. Subjunctive, 

bu f^)ric^ft. bu fj)red^eft. 

er fj)rid^t. er fj)red&e. 

h)ir fj)rec^en. \o\x f^jrec^cn. 

il^r fj)rec^t. il^r fj)rec^et. 

fte f^jrec^en. fte f^Jted^en. 

Past. 

id^ f^jrac^. tc^ f^jrdc^e. 

bu frrac^ft. bu fj)rac^eft. 

er fj)rad^. er fj)rdd^e. 

toir fj)rad^en. toir fj)rac^en. 

ySfc fjjrac^et. tl^r fj)rad^et. 

fte f Jjrad^en. fie fj)tad^en. 

Perfect. 

id^ l^abe gefjjrod^en. ic^ l^abe gefrtod^en. 

bu l^aft gefrrod^en, etc. bu l^abeft gef^)ro0en, etc. 
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Indicative, Subjunctive. 

Pluperfect. 
id^ ^attc gefjjroc^en. id^ l^attc gcfjjrod^cn. 

bu ^attcft gcfj)ro(^en, etc. bu l^dtteft flcfjjrocl^cn, etc. 

Future. 
ic^ tocrbc f^jrcd^en. ic^ toetbc fjjrcd^cn. 

bu toirft fj)rc(i^en, etc. bu ioerbeft fj^rcd^cn, etc. 

Future Perfect. 
id^ toerbe gefj)tod^en ^abcn, etc. \i^ tuerbe gcfj)rod^en ^abcn, etc. 
Conditional. 
td^ iotirbc fj)red^ett, I should speak. 
bu toiirbeft fjjred^en, etc. 

Conditional Perfect. 
id^ tt)tirbc 0efj)rod^en l^oben, etc. 
Imperative. 

fj)red^en tt)it. 
fjjrid^. fj)red^et. 

fjjted^c er. fj^red^en ftc. 

Classes of Strong: Verbs. 

228. Strong verbs may be divided, for the convenience 
of the learner, into three classes, according to the root- 
vowels (see Remark § 259) : 

I. The first class contains all strong verbs which have 
for their root-vowel i (ie) or e, with a few others. 

This class contains by far the largest number of strong 
verbs, and is subdivided •into four groups according to the 
vowels (Slbtaut) of the past tense and perfect participle. 
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Examples : — 

a) ftngen, to sing. fang, sang. flefungen, sung. 

b) fj)re(l^en, to speak, fjjracl^, spake, gefprod^en, spoken. 

c) \xK^vci, to freeze. \xtix, froze. Qi^onn, frozen. 

d) fel^en, to see. fol^, saw. gefel^en, seen. 

229. 2. The second class contains all strong verbs which 
have for their root-vowel ei, with one exception. (§ 247, n.) 

This class is subdivided into two groups, the first 
having in the past tense and perfect participle a short i, 
and the second group having ie. 

Examples : — 

a) bei^en, to bite. bife, bit. gebiffen, bitten. 

b) treiben, to drive, trieb, drove. getrieben, driven. 

230. 3. The third class contains all strong verbs which 
have for their root-vowel a, with a few others. 

It is subdivided into two groups according to the vowel 
of the past tense. 

Examples : — 

a) fallen, to fall. ^z\,fell. Qt^aUtn, fallen. 

b) fd^lagen, to strike (slay). fd^Iug, slew. gefd^Iagcn, slain. 
Note. — Only the usual forms will be here given. Other special forms 

will be found in the Alphabetical List at the end of the book. 

231. FIRST CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

J^irst Subdivision. 
Vowels — i ; tt, It. 

Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part. 

binben, to bind. banb. gebunben. 

bringen, to press. brang. gebrungen. 

finbcn, to find. fanb. gefunben. 

gelingen, to succeed (impersonal), gclang. gclungen. 
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Infinitive. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


flingcn, to sound. 


f{ang. 


geflungen. 


ringen, to wrings wrestle. 


rang. 


geningen. 


fc^lingen, to slings twine. 


fd^Iang. 


gefd^Iungcn. 


f(^h)inben, to vanish. 


f(^h>anb. 


gefd^iounbcn. 


ft^toingen, to swing. 


fc^tuang. 


gefc^toungen. 


jingen, to sing. 


fang. 


gefungen. 


fmfen, to sink. 


fanl. 


gcjunlcn. 


fj)ringen, to springy leap. 


ft)tang. 


gcjj)ningcn. 


ftinfctt, to stink. 


ftanf. 


geftunfcn. 


trinlcn, to drink. 


tranf. 


getrunlen. 


toinben, to wind. 


toanb. 


gctounbcn. 


jtoingen, to force. 


Jtoang. 


ge}tioungen. 


(a) To these may be added : 






bingen, to bargain. 


bung. 


gebungen. 


fc^ittbcn, to flay. 


fd^unb. 


gcfc^unben. 


which have usually u instead of 


a in the past 


tense. 


EXERCISE XIX. 





I. Dieser Mann hat das Geld gefunden. 2. Meine Schwester 
wird ein deutsches Lied singen. 3. Trinken Sie gern Milch ? 
4. Er bindet das Buch. 5. Der Vogel hat gesungen. 6. Es 
klang sehr schon. 7. Der Epheu schlingt sich um den Baum. 
8. Er sagt, dass er das Buch gebunden habe. 9. Es ist mir 
nicht gelungen (/ have not succeeded in, etc.), das Wort in dem 
Worterbuche zu finden. 10. Zwingen Sie mich nicht. 11. Die 
Kinder wiirden weinen, wenn der Lehrer sie zwange, dieses 
Lied zu lemen. 12. Es wird Ihnen nicht gelingen, Deutsch zu 
lemen, wenn Sie nicht fleissiger studieren. 13. Ich habe ein 
Messer gefunden. 14. Die Kinder dieser Frau haben sehr 
schon gesungen. 15. Die Frauen wanden einen Kranz. 16. 
Worauf sitzen die Schiiler? 17. Wovon sprechen die Lehrer? 
18. Woraus hat das Kind getrunken? 19. Wir fanden die 
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Biicher auf der Bank in der Schulstube. 20. Das Madchen 
schlang den Kranz um den Arm des Knaben. 21. Der 
Matrose sprang auf den Felsen. 22. Der Buchbinder hat 
unsere alten Biicher sehr schon gebunden. 23. So sank das 
Schiff. 24. In der Nacht schwanden die Wolken. 

I. I have found these books on the table. 2. This good 
young lady wound a wreath around the boy's hat. 3. What 
would these children say if the teacher forced them to leave 
(the) school? 4. The gentleman sang a German song. 5. Do 
you like to drink milk ? 6. They like to drink wine. 7. I 
shall drink a cup [of] tea. 8. The boy leaped over the garden- 
wall. 9. The boy has found this knife in the school-room. 
10. I should drink a glass [of] water if I were thirsty. 11. 
Would you be glad if we sang {subj,) a song? 12. He hoped 
that he would find me here. 13. I have succeeded (// is to 
me succeeded). 14. She will succeed. 15. You will find me at 
home to-morrow. 16. The soldiers forced the general to speak. 
17. You would succeed if you studied more. 18. Do not drink 
this bad beer. 19. The boy swung himself over the wall. 20. 
The birds were -singing in the woods. 21. The farmer has 
flayed the ox. 22. What song had you been singing (j««^) ? 
23. What kind of a song has the young lady sung ? 24. What 
kind of tea do you like to drink ? 
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232. FIRST CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

Second Subdivision, 
Vowels — e (I); a, o. 
Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part. 

bef el^Ien, to command; beftel^lft, befiel^lt. bef al^I. befoJ^len. 
beginnen, to begin, begann. begonncn. 
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Infinitive. 
Bergen, to hide; birgft, birgt. 
berften, to burst; birfteft, birft. 
bted^en, to break ; brid^ft, brid^t. 
en^jfeJ^len, to recommend; em^jfiel^Ift, 

emj)fiel^It. 
erfd^reden, to be frightened ; erfd^ridfft, 

erfc^tidft. 
gebaren, to bring forth; gebterft, gebiert. 
gelten, to be worth ; giltft, gilt, 
getoitmen, to win, 
\t\\tt<, to help ; ^ilfft, ^ilft. 
lommen, to come, (See below.) 
ne^tnen, to take; mntntft, nintmt. 
rtnnen, to flow, 

fd^elten, to scold; fc^iltft, fc^ilt. 
fc^toimnten, to swim, 
jtnnen, to meditate, 
f>)innen, to spin, 

fj)re(^en, to speak; fj)rid^ft, fjjrid^t. 
fted^en, to stick; ftid^ft, ftid^t. 
fte^Ien, to steal; ftie^Ift, ftiel^It. 
fterben, to die; ftirbft, ftirbt. 
trcffen, to hit, to meet; triffft, trifft. 
berberben, to spoil; i>erbtrbft, tjerbirbt. 
toerben, to sue; tt)itbft, toirbt. 
toerf en, to throw ; totrfft, toirft. 

(a) All these verbs modify the vowel e to t, or te, in the 
second and third person singular of the present and in the 
second person singular of the imperative (fprid^, trtff, 2C.). 

In learning these and similar verbs, it is best, for uniformity and for the 
memory, to name the past and the perf. part, first after the infin. (as in 
§ 231); then the third sing, pres., which will suggest the second; and finally 
the imperative ; thus : bcrgen, barg, gcborgen, birgt, blrg. 



Past. . 


Perf. Part. 


barg. 


geborgen. 


barft. 


geborften. 


brad^. 


gebrod^en. 


enH)fol^I. 


emj)fol^Ien. 


erfd^rol. 


erfd^rodfen. 


gebar. 


geboren. 


gait. 


gegolten. 


getnann. 


gett)onnen. 


^alf. 


gel^olfen. 


fam. 


gelommen. 


nal^m. 


genommen. 


rann. 


geronncn. 


fc^alt. 


gefd^olten. 


fd^tticintm. 


gefc^toommen. 


fann. 


gefonnen. 


f^)ann. 


gefj)onnen. 


fi)rad^. 


gef))rod^en. 


ftac^. 


geftod^en. 


fta^I. 


geftol^Ien. 


ftarb. 


geftorben. 


traf. 


getroffen. 


berbarb. 


berborben. 


tt)arb. 


gett)orben. 


marf. 


geiDorfen. 
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{b) (Scborctt, lommen are irregular in this group, having 
a, instead of (earlier) e in the infinitive. The modified 
forms fflmmft, ffimmt, are rare. 

if) The verb tperben belongs to this class with its old past 
Xoaxh. With its modern past, tDurbe, it is irregular (§ 256). 

{d) Note change of quantity in fommen, nefjnien, trcffen. 

Remark. — Observe that the verbs beginning with the 
inseparable prefixes be-, emj)-, cr-, etc. (§ 216), do not take 
the augment ge-. Such verbs are given in the lists only where 
the primitive verb is no longer in use ; as, gcbaren, etc. 

Relative Pronouns. 

233. The German language, like the English, has no 
special words to express the relative connection, but 
supplies the deficiency by using the demonstrative ber, 
bie, ba^, and the interrogatives tocld^cr, e, c§, and tper, toa^ ; 
their use as relatives being shown by the construction (§238). 

234/ S)er, when used as a relative, is declined like the 
demonstrative bet (§ 206), except that in the genitive 
plural it has only bereit (never bcrer). 333elcl^er, as a 
relative, is declined like biefer, except that it lacks the 
genitive case, both singular and plural. 

235. In the genitive singular only the forms beffen, 
beren, bcjjen, and in the genitive plural the form beren are 
used. Examples : S)er SUiann, beffen §au^ ic^ gefauft l^abe, 
ift geftorben ; the man whose house I have bought has died. 
S)te grau, beren ^tnber ©ie neulid^ bei un^ trafen, toirb yxxi^ 
morgen befud^en ; the lady whose children you met lately at 
our house will pay us a visit to-morrow. 

236. {a) SBer, Xo(x^, are used as indefinite relatives, and as 
such include the antecedent, like the English (he) who. 
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whoever^ what {that whicJi). Examples : SBer onbem einc 
®ru6e grfibt. ffiUt jelbft l^tnctn; he who digs for others a pit 
falls into it himself SJBojg er \fiX^ tft ntci^t t)icl ; what he has 
is not much, 

ip) SBaig is also of regular occurrence after a neuter 
pronoun, personal, demonstrative or indefinite (eiS, ba^, 
aHe^, ettt)a§, ttid^t^) etc., and after neuter adjectives used 
as nouns. Examples: SlHciS, toaiS id^^abc; all I have. ©Qg 
erftc, tpaig fie ^drten; the first {thing) they heard. 9lad^ bent, 
toad id^ gcl^drt f)a6c, after [that] what I liave heard. 

237. Instead of the relative tt)a§ — or, usually, the dative 
or accusative of relatives referring to things — with pre- 
positions, the compounds of too, toot (§ 222) are employed. 

238. Since every relative clause is dependent, or sub- 
ordinate, the relative pronoun throws the verb to the end 
of the clause. When the verb is in a compound tense, the 
inflected part of the verb goes to the end. (See § 177, 4). 

239. The relative pronoun is frequently omitted in 
English, but must always be expressed in German. 
Thus : The news we heard yesterday ^ bie 9?cuigfett, toetd^c 
totr geftern l^firten. 

240. -In English, in the interrogative, and in some forms 
of the relative construction, the preposition is often 
thrown to the end of the clause. This cannot be imitated 
in German. As, what are you speaking off SBobon fpred^en 
©ic {of what) ? The man we spoke of; ber 9Kann, t)on tocld^cm 
(bem) toir fprad^en {of whom), etc. (See also Less, lvi.) 

EXERCISE XX. 
I. Mein Bruder empfiehlt Ihnen diesen Wein. 2. Es ist 
derselbe Wein, den ich Ihnen empfohlen habe. 3. Hilf mir. 
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Heinrich ! 4. Ich habe ihn gestern auf der Strasse getroffen. 
5. Wir trafen uns {each other) oft. 6. Er hat das Geld 
genommen. 7. Dieser Arme wird kein Geld nehmen. 8. Er 
spricht Deutsch und Franzosisch. 9. Er nimmt kein Geld. 
10. Schiller starb zu {af) Weimar. 11. Woriiber sannen Sie ? 
12. Die Fische schwimmen in dem Wasser. 13. Kommen 
Sie nicht zu spat. 14. Ich habe den ersten Preis gewonnen.. 
15. Sie hat sich mit einer Nadel gestochen. 16. Sie haben es 
getroffen. 17. Das Eis bricht. 18. Dieser Knabe hat Steine 
in den Garten unseres Nachbars geworfen. 19. Sein Vater 
schilt ihn. 20. Es ist derselbe Knabe, der die schonsten 
Blumen in unserem Garten gebrochen hat. 21. Was fiir 
ein unartiger Knabe ! 22. Mein Vater empfiehlt sich Ihnen. 
23. Dieser ist der Mann, von dem wir gestern gesprochen 
haben (spoke), 24. Wo von sprachen Sie mit Ihrer Schwester ? 

I. Who commands here ? 2. The teacher commands here. 
3. He told me that he would help us. 4. I met him yesterday 
in (the) town. 5. We came too soon. 6. She helps the poor 
(dat.). 7. Does your brother speak German ? 8. The soldiers 
would be frightened if the enemy (//.) were to come (came). 

9. These soldiers say, that they would not be frightened. 

10. He has won this money, he has not stolen it. 11. The 
women are spinning. 12. I have spoken with him. 13. At 
what time does the concert begin? 14. The music has begun. 
15. Take my pen, dear brother, it is better than yours, 16. Do 
not be frightened, dear sister, I have only pricked myself with 
a pin. 17. My father sends his compliments to your mother. 

18. The scholars sent their compliments to their old teacher. 

19. You have hit it. 20. With what can I help you? 21. 
What are you meditating about (iiber) ? 22. This is the woman 
I was speaking of (t)on) to you. 23. Here is the man whose 
sons swam over the river. 24. All the poor [man] had is 
spoiled or taken from him. 
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FIRST CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

Third Subdivision, — A, 

Vowels — ic; o, o. 

241. The third subdivision of the first class contains a 
larger number of verbs than any other class. The first 
list contains only those which have for the radical vowel 
of the infinitive te. 

In all the verbs of this group the root of which ends 
in § or i), the long te of the infinitive is changed into a 
short in the past tense and perfect participle (§ 41). 
©tebett changes its b to % with shortened vowel ; and in 
jiel^en 1^ is changed to g. Srtefen doubles its f. 



Infinitive. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


Kcgen, to bend. 


bog. 


gebogen. 


bieten, to bid, offer. 


6ot. 


gebotcn. 


piegen, to fly. 


Pog. 


gepogen. 


picJ^en, to flee. 


Po^. 


gePo^en. 


piemen, to flow. 


Pofe. 


gePoffen, 


frieren, to freeze. 


fror. 


gefroren. 


genic^cn, to enjoy. 


genoft. 


gcnoffett. 


gie^en, to pour. 


0oB. 


gegoffen. 


Iried^en, to creep. 


Irod^. 


gelrod^en. 


ried^en, to smell. 


rod^. 


gerod^en. 


fd^ieben, to shove, push. 


fc^ob. 


gefc^oben. 


fd^ie^en, to shoot. 


fc^ofe. 


gefc^offen. 


fd^Ite|en, to shut, lock. 


fc^lofe. 


gefd^Ioffen, 


ftebcn, to boil. 


fott. 


gefotten. 


fjjricfeen, to sprout. 


frrofe. 


gef})roffen. 


ftteben, to be scattered. 


ftob. 


geftoben. 


trief en, to drip. 


troff. 


getwffen. 


Detbricfeen, to vex. 


berbro^. 


ijcrbroffen. 
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Infinitive. Past. 

berlieren, to lose, berlor. 

ioie^en, to weigh (intransitive). tt)O0. 

jicJ^en, to draw (intr.), to move, jog. 



Perf. Part. 
bcrloren. 
gctoogen. 
gejogen. 



Vowels — e, I; 0,0. 
242. This list, besides the verbs with root-vowel c or t, 
properly belonging to this class (see § 228), contains also, 
by analogy of conjugation, a few with root-vowel a, au, 

ft, it, and one with a (fd^aUcn). All have in the past 
tense and perfect participle. 

Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part. 

bett)egen, to induce, beitwg. betoogen. 

brcfd^en, to thrash ; brifd^cft, brifd^t. brofd^. gebrofd^en. 

fcd^ten, to fight; fic^ft, jtd^tt fod^t. gefod^ten. 

Pe^ten, to braid; ftid^^ft, flid^tl flod^t. gcflod^ten. 

gdren, to ferment, got. gegoren. 

glimmen, to glimmer. glomm. geglommen. 

I^eben, to lift, ]^ob. gel^oben. 

Ilimmen, to climb, flomm. geflommen. 

luren, to choose. lor. gelorcn. 

I5fd^en, to go out (of a, light) ; Kfd^eft, lifd^t. lofc^. gelof d^en. 

liigen, to tell a lie, log. gelogen. 

mellen, to milk; millft, milft. tnoll. gemolfcn. 

})ftegen, to practise, foster. (jflog. gej)flogcn. 

queHen, to gush ; quittft, quiHt. quoH. gcquotten. 

f auf en (of animals), to drink ; f duf ft, f duft. f off . gefoff en. 

faugen, to suck, fog. gefogen. 

f4)oUen, to sound, fd^ott. gefd^oHen. 

fd^eren, to shear; fd^terft, fd^ierl. fd^or. gefd^oren. 

fc^meljen, to melt; fd^mtljeft, fd^mtljt. fd^molj. gefd^moljen. 

fd^nauben; /^ j«^r/. fd^nob. gefd^noben. 



Or fid^tfl, flid^tji, for fid^tcfl, fUd^tcfl (232, a). 
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Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part. 

fd^rauben, to screw. fd^rob. flefd^robcn. 

fc^todrcn, to suppurate, jc^toor. gcfd^iooren. 

jc^toetten, to swell; fc^ttjittjl, fc^toiHt. fc^tooa. gefc^ttjottcn. 

fd^todren, to swear. fd^tt)or. gefd^toorcn. 

trilflen, /^ ^^^«W. trog. gctrogctt. 

toagcn, /^ w^/^^ (transitive). toog. gctoogcn. 

toeben, /^ weave. it)ob. gett)obcn. 

242. (dr) The verbs Wren, I6fcf)en, fd^aUen, trugen rarely 
occur as simple verbs, but chiefly with the inseparable 
prefixes; crfitren, crldfd^en, Derldfd^en, erfd^aQen, t)crfc^allen, 
bctrugen. 5|8flegett, toagcn are usually conjugated as weak. 

ip) Note absence of vowel change (§ 226) in beipcgen, 
I)ebcn, njebcn, fd^allen — and like cases hereafter. 



EXERCISE XXI. -A. 

I. Die Thore der Stadt sind geschlossen. 2. Der Vogel 
flog auf einen Baum. 3. Wir sind {have) aus der Stadt auf 
das Land gezogen. 4. Die Feinde flohen. 5. Der Bruder 
meines Vetters hat sein Geld verloren. 6. Es hat gefroren. 
7. Friert es? 8. Der Kaufmann bet mir hundert Thaler fiir 
main Pferd. 9. Die wilden Ganse ziehen im Herbst nach 
Siiden. 10. Wie viel hat das Brot gewogen? 11. Seine Kleider 
troffen vom Regen. 12. Die Feinde stoben nach alien 
Seiten. 13. Der Jager hat drei Hasen geschossen. 14. Wer 
jung ist, geniesse sein Leben. 15. Karl, giesse Wasser auf die 
Blumen! 16. Es verdriesst mich mein Geld verloren zu haben. 

I. He has poured water into the glass. 2. Have you lost 
your money? 3. The cat crept under the table. 4. He 
pushed the table against (an) the wall. 5. The enemy (//.) 
has {are) fled. 6. I have shot a hare. 7. How much has the 
merchant offered you for your horse ? 8. He has offered me 
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[a] hundred dollars. 9. My uncle has (is) moved into the 
country. 10. The leaves of the trees sprout in (the) spring. 
II. The boy says that he has (sul^j.) lost his knife. 12. The 
sportsman sent me three birds which he had shot. 13. The 
gate is locked. 14. The trees are dripping with (l)om) rain. 
15. The rain was dripping from her dress. 16. (The) birds fly in 
the air, fishes swim in the water, and worms creep upon the earth. 

B. 

I. Diese drei Regimenter haben tapfer gefochten. 2. Wenn 
man von .einem Menschen sagt, er saufe, so sagt man damit, 
dass er wie ein Tier sauft, und nicht wie ein Mensch trinkt. 3. 
Er hob das Kind auf den Stuhl. 4. Der Regen troff aus den 
Wolken. 5. Was hat Sie bewogen, auf das Land zu ziehen ? 
6. Das Feuer ist erloschen. 7. Die Schafer haben die Schafe 
geschoren. 8. Der Schnee ist auf den Bergen geschmolzen. 
9. Die Magde melken die Kiihe. 10. Der Knabe hat gelogen. 
II. Wer gelogen hat, liige nicht mehr ; und wer gestohlen hat, 
stehle nicht mehr. 12. Das Eis schmilzt. 13. Dieser Kauf- 
mann hat mich betrogen. 14. Das Wasser quillt aus der Erde. 
15. Er hob den Stein auf. 16. Er galoppierte so schnell, dass 
das Pferd schnob und die Funken stoben. 

I. The rivers are swollen by the rain. 2. The peasant is 
threshing. 3. Our soldiers have fought bravely. 4. The snow 
is melting. 5. How many sheep have the shepherds shorn 
to-day? 6. The fire had (tDar) gone out; not -a (fein) spark 
was glimmering. 7. The merchant would have deceived me. 
8. He who (loer) steals will lie. 9. He lifted the stone out of 
the water. 10. A good soldier fights for his king. 11. All is 
lost. 12. Tell shot the apple from the head of his little son. 
13. The rain was pouring from the clouds. 14. The stranger 
offered me (t/at) his hand. 15. The girl who had milked the 
cows weighed a pound [of] butter. 16. This old thief has 
stolen a young sheep. 
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FIRST CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

Fourth Subdivision, 
Vowels— e,i; t,t. 



Past. 


Perp. part. 


bat. 


gebeten. 


aft. 


flegejfcn. 


M. 


flcfrejfen. 


gab. 


gegeben. 


0enad. 


genefen. 


gefc^a^. 


gefc^e^en. 


lad. 


gelefen. 


(ag. 


gelegen. 


nta|. 


gemeffen. 


fa^- 


gefel^en. 


fa§. 


gefcffcn. 


trat. 


getreten. 


tjergafe. 


t>ergejfen. 



Infinitive. 
bitten, to beg^ ask. 
effen, to eat; iffefk, i|t. 
frcffen, to eat; friffeft, fri|t (of animals), 
geben, to give; giebft, giebt. 
genefen, A? recover (from illness), 
gefd^el^cn, A? happen ; e« gcfd^ie^t. 
Icfctt, to read; licfeft. Reft, 
liegen, to lie^ be situated, 
tneffen, to measure; mijfeft, miftt. 
fel^en, to see; jtel^ft, fiel^t. 
ft^en, to sit, 

treten, /^ /r^^^// trittft, tritl. 
toergeffen, to forget; t)ergtjfeft, Dergifet. 

{a) In effcn there is a double augment — gceffen, con- 
tracted to geffen — then ge-geffcn. In fi^en, % is changed 
to §. Sreten changes long e to short t, followed by tt. 

ip) In this group the a of the past is long. Hence in 
the subjunctive, a^e, frofec, etc. (§ 41). For the contracted 
forms bu ifet, frifet, etc., see p. 312, note 2. 

Indefinite Prononns and Adjectives. 
244. The indefinite pronouns are: — 
jemanb, somebody, einer, one, 

niemanb, nobody, f einer, no one; pi. none. 

jebermann, everybody, ^Xto^l, something. 

man, one^ they, etc. nid^td, nothing. 
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{a) 3emanb, niemanb have genitive -(c)g ; dative -em, or -en ; 
accusative -en; but are often without ending in dative and 
accusative, g^i^^'^^i"'^ takes only -(e)« in the genitive. 

Note. — These words are all compounds of SWann, man. 

ip) ®inet, leiner are the pronoun forms of ein, !etn. They are 
declined like biefer. Compare the possessives (§ 193). 

{c) The indefinite man (from SKann, man) is the general 
personal subject, variously translated: one, people^ theyy we^ 
etc. ; also often by the passive ; as, man fagt, // is said. It 
is used only as nominative singular. (See § 460, i). 

(^) 6ttt)ag, nic^ts; are indeclinable. They often occur with a 
neuter adjective as noun : ettt)aS ^yxit^\ nid^td ®uted. 

Note. — The English »^/ any — one ox thing will be usually expressed 
simply by fcin(cr), niemanb, nici^t«. 

245. The indefinite adjectives are: — 

fetn, letne, letn, m^ not any, mand^er, e, zl, many {a). 

jeber, jebe, jebe^, ) einige, ) / , n /• 

. ,. v V, f , ... ? \ some (pL), afe7v. 

ieglidjer, e, eg, > each, every, etlid^e, j \f j^ j 

jebtoeber, e, eS, ) biel, much ; pi. biele, many. 

atter, e, eg, ail. toentfl, little ; pi. toenige, few. 

Note. — To these may be added the indeclinable ein IDenig, a little : and 
phrases like cilt <)aar, a few, cin bifit^cn, a bit {of), used indeclinably ; also the 
forms in -lei, aUcrtei, of all kinds, etc. (§ 306). 

(«) %it>tx is used also with the indefinite article, usually with- 
out a noun: ein jeber, every one; sometimes also, ein jeglid^er. 

{b) SWand^ is also used, in the singular, without declension, 
followed by the indefinite article ; as, mand^er SKann, or mand^ 
ein 3Wann, many a man. Also — chiefly in poetry — before an 
adjective; as, mand^ bunte Slumen (for mand^e bunten SSIumen). 

{c) SBtet and tuenig are generally not declined in the singular, 
but should be declined in the plural. For instance : 3SieI ®elb, 
biel SBetn ; much money, much wine. But; (gr l^at biefe tjreunbe, 
he has many friends, SBteleg, tuenigeg, occur as neuter pronouns. 

(d) For special uses of aH, see § 460, 4. 
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IDIOMSL 
bittc, (ray; for i(^ bitte. toic ^XtX^how much ; pi. hew many, 

urn CtWaS bitten, to beg for anything, t(^ tt)lE bamlt fogen, I mean by that. 

EXERCISE XXII. 

I. Bitte, lieber Vater, gieb mir eine neue Uhr. 2. Ich bitte 
Sie um Verzeihung. 3. Der Arme bittet um Brot. 4. Sieh, 
hier sind deine Biicher. 5. Der Blinde sieht nichts. 6. Es 
geschieht oft, dass man etwas in der Eile vergisst. 7. Als der 
Kranke genesen war, ass er einen Apfel mit dem grossten 
Appetite 8. Ich vergass Ihnen zu sagen, dass ich Ihren 
Freund gesehen habe. 9. Der Knabe isst Kirschen. 10. Der 
Vogel sass auf einem hohen Baume. 11. Jedermanns Sache 
ist niemandes Sache. 12. Ich habe die Sache ganz vergessen.- 
13. Tiere fressen, Menschen essen ; Tiere saiifen, Menschen 
trinken. 14. Wenn man von einem Menschen sagt, dass er 
fresse, so will man damit sagen, dass er wie ein Tier esse. 
15. Der Konig sass auf dem Throne, und seine Minister traten 
vor ihn. 16. Tritt naher, mein Sohn, sprich lauter, und lies 
deutlich. 17. Siehst du niemand(en) auf der Bank? 18. Ich 
sehe niemand(en). 19. Alles ist verloren. 20. Viele waren 
erwartet, aber wenige sind gekommen. 21. Welche Gegenden 
der Schweiz haben Sie bereist? 22. Ich habe nur einige Stadte 
der Schweiz gesehen. 23. Lag viel Schnee auf den Bergen? 
24. Die Berge waren ganz frei von Schnee. 

I. My friend gave me a dollar for the poor. 2. This scholar 
reads more distinctly than that [one], 3. My sister reads 
Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. 4. I should read more, if I had more 
time. 5. The books lay upon the table. 6. I have seen your 
good old aunt. • 7. It happened yesterday. 8. Have you seen 
that famous general? 9. I have not seen him. 10. I beg (for) 
pardon. 11. I should have asked you, if I had seen you. 
12. The boys have eaten ripe cherries. 13. The blind [man] 
sees no one. 14. You have forgotten the matter. 15. I was 
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in a hurry and have quite forgotten it. i6. We shall eat with 
[a] good appetite. 17. The minister stepped before the throne. 
18. Do many [people] travel in winter.? 19. Few travel in 
winter, but many travel in summer. 20. I have little money. 
21. He has many books, but I have none. 22. He lives at 
(in) peace with all men. 23. We read the vdiole night (accS). 
24. One often forgets what one has read. 

Rule of Position. 

In the normal order, an adverb will follow the verb. — 
Hence translate, one forgets often. 



LESSON XXIII. 

SECOND CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 
First Subdivision, 

246. The second class of strong verbs contains verbs 
which have for their root-vowel in the infinitive el The 
first subdivision contains those verbs which have in their 
past tense and perfect participle a short i. 

In order to sho>y the shortening of the vowel the. 
following consonant is doubled, except where it is double 
already. In Ictbcn and fd^netbcn, b becomes tt. 

Vowels — ei;i,i. 

Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part. 

(fid^) befletfeen, to apply on^s self bejlife. befliffen. 

beifeen, to bite, Kfe. • flebiffcn. 

erWeic^en, to turn pale, erblid^. erbltd^en. 

gletd^cn, to resemble^ to be like, glid^. gegUd^en. 

flieitcn, to glide, glitt. flegltttcn. 

gteifen, to seize, flriff. flegriffen. 
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Infinitive. 
feif en, to chide. 
fnetfcn, to finch. 
leiben, to suffer. 
pf eifen, to whistle. 
teifeen, to tear. 
reiten, to ride. 
fd^Ietd^cn, to sneak. 
fd^Ieifen, to whet. 
fd^Ieifeen, to slit. 
fd^mei^en, to fling. 
f d^neiben, to cut. 
jd^reiten, ^o stride. 
jplei^en, to split. 
ftreid^en, to stroke. 
ftreiten, to contend. 
toeid^en, to yield. 



Past. 

fiff. 

Intff. 

Htt. 

rife, 
ritt. 

WUff. 

fd^mife. 

fc^nitt. 

jd^ritt. 

fpKfe. 

ftric^. 

ftritt. 

h)td^. 

Second Subdivision. 



PsRF. Part. 

gefiffen. 

gelniffen. 

gelitten. 

gevpffen. 

flerijfm. 

flerittcn. 

gefd^Iid^en. 

gcfd^Kffen. 

gcfd^Kffcn. 

flef(^mtffen. 

flcfd^nitten. 

gefd^rittcn. 

fleft)Iijfen. 

geftrid^en. 

geftritten.. 

getoid^en. 



247. The second subdivision contains those verbs which 
have in their past tense and perfect participle long t (te). 





Vowels— d; if, ie. 




Infinitive. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


Meiben, to remain. 


blieb. 


gcblicben. 


gcbeil^cn, to prosper. 


gcbie^. 


gebie^cn. 


leil^en, to lend. 


lie^. 


gelicl^en. 


meibcn, to avoid. 


mieb. 


gemieben. 


Vrcifen, to praise. 


)fm^. 


ge^riefcn. 


teiben, to rub. 


rieb. 


gericben. 


fd^eiben, to part. 


Wieb. 


gefd^iebcn. 


fd^einen, to shine. 


fd^ien. 


gefd^ienen. 


fd^tciben, to write. 


fd^rieb. 


gefd^ricben. 


fd^teien, to scream. 


fd^rie. 


gefd^rieen. 
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Infinittve. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


f d^tocigen, to be silent 


fd^toiefl. 


flefd^toiegen. 


f J)eicn, to spit. 


frie. 


flcfi)ieen. 


fteigen, to mounts rise. 


ftiefl. 


geftieflen. 


treiben, to drive. 


trieb. 


fletriebcn. 


toeifen, to show. 


toie«. 


getoiefen. 


geil^en, to accuse. 


jie^. 


gejiel^en. 



Note. — The verb ^cigcn, /^ ra//, ^^ called^ belongs to the third class 
(next lesson). 

IDIOMS, 
gteic^en, to resemble (governs dative), 
ouf fc^ncHen ^ferbeit, on swift horses^ i. e. at full speed, 
on (dat.) CtWO« tcibcn, to suffer from anything. 



EXERCISE XXIII. -A. 

I. Der Knabe schliff sein Messer und schnitt Brot damit. 
2. Ein Hund hat mich gebissen. 3. Kinder gleichen ihren 
Eltem. 4. Unsere Soldaten ritten auf.schnellen Pferden gegen 
den Feind ; sie stritten wie tapfre Helden. 5. Der Feind wich. 
6. Ich habe mich in den Finger geschnitten. 7. Ich habe mein 
Exercitium mit deinem verglichen und finde, dass ich zwei 
Fehler mehr gemacht habe 2^s> du. 8. Der Sturm hatte das 
Dach vom Hause gerissen. 9. Der Wind pfiff in den Baumen. 
10. Die Diebe schlichen in das Haus und stahlen alles, was sie 
fanden. 11. Der Jager schritt iiber das Feld. 12. Ich wiirde 
mit Ihnen nach der Stadt reiten, wenn ich nicht an Zahnweh 
litte. 

I. My mother suffers from (an) toothache. 2. My sister 
suffered from headache. 3. She turned pale. 4. This dog had 
bitten that little boy. 5. Charles compared his exercise with 
mine and found that he had two mistakes more than I. 6. The 
tailor cuts the cloth. 7. Who has been whistling? 8. The 
thief sneaked into our house and stole all (that) he found. 
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9. My uncle has (is) ridden into the town. 10. The wind tore 
the leaves from the trees. 11. The son resembles the father. 
12. The sledge glided over the snow and (the) ice. 13. These 
knives are sharp ; I have ground them. 14. Nobody yielded. 
15. The huntsman whistled to his dogs. 16. He tore a leaf out 
of the book. 

B. 

1. Bitte, leihen Sie mir zwei Thaler. 2. Verzeihen Sie, dass 
ich Sie darum bitte. 3. Der alte Konig war gestorben, und sein 
Sohn, der junge Prinz Heinrich, stieg auf den Thron. 4. Die 
Englander sind oft auf die hochsten Berge der Schweiz ge- 
stiegen. 5. Die Sonne scheint bei Tage und der^ond bei Nacht. 
6. Der Hirt trieb die Ochsen und die Kiihe seines Herrn auf 
das Feld. 7. Wiirden Sie antworten, wenn ich Ihnen schriebe? 

8. Mein Vater wiinscht, dass ich ihm ofter schreibe [subj], 

9. Ich wiirde schreiben, wenn ich Papier und Tinte hatte. 

10. Er hat mir seine deutsche Grammatik geliehen. 11. Er 
schickte mir das Buch zuriick, welches ich ihm geliehen hatte. 
12. Das Kind schrie ; es hatte sich in den Finger geschnitten. 

I. Do you remain at home ? 2. My sister remained at home. 
3. The moon and the stars shone brightly. 4. The boy was 
silent ; his teacher scolded him ; he had not written his exercise. 
5. A lady got out of (ftieg an^) the carriage. 6. We shall get 
into this carriage. 7. Who has lent you this book ? 8. Pray, 
lend me your German dictionary. 9. The king has pardoned 
the prince (dat) 10. Write to me more frequently. 11. I 
should have written to you more frequently, if I had had time 
for it (baju). 12. I should answer you, if you should write to 
me. 13. The count has shown us his pictures. 14. The old 
general mounted (on) his horse. 15. Not everything that is 
written is true. 16. They parted as friends. 
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LESSON XXIV. 

THIRD CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

248. The third class of strong verbs contains verbs 
which have for their root-vowel a, and in a few instances 
aUf 0, U or et. It is subdivided into two groups. 

The first subdivision contains verbs which change the 

root-vowel in the past into ie or i, but retain the vowel 

or diphthong of the infinitive in the perfect participle. 

NoTE.~®c^cn (earlier also gongan) belongs irregularly to this class.; 
$aucn has irregularly b in the past tense (from earlier ttj). 

Irirsf Subdivision, 
Vowels— ; le (\), 0. 
Infinitive. 
blafen, to blow; bldfeft, blaft. 
btaten, to roast; brdtft, brat, 
fatten, to fall; fattft, fattt. 
fangen, to catch; fdngft, fdngt. 
<$i^\)^'^, to go, 

^altcn, to hold; \oSX\i, l^dlt. 
^angen, to hang; l^angft, l^dngt. 
l^auen, to hew, 
l^ei^en, to bid, be called, 
laffen, to let; Idffeft, Idfet. 
laufen, to run; Idufft, Iduft. 
raten, to advise; tdtft, tdt. 
ruf en, to call, 

fd^lafen, to sleep; fd^ldfft, fd^Idft. 
ftofeen, to push; ftofeeft, ft5fet. 

Second Subdivision, 

249. The verbs of this subdivision have in the infinitive 
and perfect participle a, and in the past u. 



Past. 


Perf. Part. 


bitee. 


geblafen. 


briet. 


gebraten. 


fiel. 


gefatten. 


fing. 


ficfangen. 


0tng. 


flcgangen, 


^ielt. 


fle^alten. 


^ins. 


ge^angen. 


^ieli. 


%^o^x^xi. 


^iefe. 


fle^clfeen. 


Kefe. 


flelaffcn. 


lief. 


flclaufen. 


tiet. 


fleraten. 


rief. 


gerufen. 


fc^Iief. 


fiefd^Iafen. 


f«efe. 


fleMen. 
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Note. — ©te^en (formerly also jlonton) belongs irregularly to this class. 
Its old past was fiunb. See alphabetical list. 

Vowels— «; tt,t. 

Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part 

baden^ to bake; badft, b&(ft. bul. gebaden. 

faj^ren, to drive; f&H*, f al^rt. ful^t. flefal^ren. 

gtaben, to dig; gtabft, gtabt. grub. gegraben. 

laben, to load. lub. gelaben. 

fd^affen, to create. fd^uf. flcfd^affen. 

fd^Iagen, to strike; fd^Idgft, fd^ISflt. fd^fug. gcfci^Iagen. 

ftcl^en, to stand. ftanb. geftanhen. 

tragen, to carry; tragft, trSflt. ttug. gettagen. 

toad^fen, to grow; toad^f eft, toSd^ft. toud^«. getoad^fen. 

totf^cn, /(t? a/«j^/ ipftfd^eft, todfd^t. h)ufd^. getoafd^en. 
(tf) Note again e and a verbs without vowel change, as § 242,^. 

Reflexive Verbs. 

250. A reflexive verb is one whose object is the pronoun 
corresponding to its subject — the action is reflected. In 
the third person there is a special reflexive object, fid^, 
dative and accusative. Elsewhere the regular pronoun 
objects are used reflexively. (See § 185.) 

Hence, generally, fid^ before the infinitive is used to 
mark a reflexive verb. 

251. The conjugation ofifers no peculiarities. The re- 
flexive object has the usual place, before an infinitive or 
participle, but elsewhere immediately after the verb-form, 
(169. 2) — subject, however, to inversion or transposition. 

The- perfect auxiliary of a reflexive verb is always \!f^tx\,. 

Note. — The reflexive object maybe accusative or dative — sometimes 
genitive — but is usually accusative, as in the paradigm. Those with other 
than accusative objects are sometimes called y^x^ reflexives. 
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Conjugation of fU| mafl^en, to wash (pn^s self). 

Infin. Pres. Part. Perf. Part. 

ftd^ toafd^en. ftd^ toafd^ertb. ftd^ fletoafc^en.* 

Perfect Infinitive. 
ftd^ getDafd^en ^aben. 

Present. 
td^ toafd^c mil, I wash myself, toir toafd^en un3. 
bu todfd^eft btd^. i^r toafd^et eud^. 

et toafd^t fid^. fic toafc^en fic^. 

Imperfect. 
id^ ipufc^ mtd^, I washed myself bu Ipufd^eft bid^, etc. 

Perfect. 
id^ l^abe mid^ getoafd^en, I have washed myself 

Pluperfect. 
id^ ^atte mid^ getoafd^en, /^<?// washed myself 

Future. 
id^ toetbe mid^ toaf d^en, I shall wash myself 

Future Perfect. 
ic^ toerbe mid^ fletoafd^cn ^aben, I shall have washed myself 

Imperative. 
ipafd^e bid^, o't?^^ thyself 
toafd^e er ftd^, /?/ him wash himself 
toaf d^en toir wxi^, let us wash ourselves, 
toaf d^t ^\x6^, wash yourselves, 
toafd^ en fie fid^, let them wash themselves, 

* The perfect participle can here occur only in auxiliary forms. The 
jtd^ which stands before the infinitive and participles will, of course, be 
replaced by the proper pronoun, corresponding to the subject in every 
instance — as in the paradigm — and often omitted in English. 
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With inversion : With transposition : 

f d^on l^abe ic^ mid) getpaf d^en, etc. aU id^ mxdf getoaf d^en l^atte, etc. 

In like manner, with dative object : 
id^ f^meid^le mir, I flatter myself, toir fd^meid^eln un«. 
bu fc^meic^elft bit. il^r fd^meid^elt eud^. 

er f ^mcid^elt ftd^. pe fd^meid^eln fid^. 

Or with genitive object : 

td^ f d^onc meiner, I spare myself, iptr fd^onen unf(t)er. 

bu fd^onft beiner. i^r fd^ont eu(r)cr. 

ct fd^ont feincr. fie fd^onen il^rer. 

252, A reflexive plural is often used in a reciprocal 
sense ; as, tt)ir fcf)en un^ feltcn, we seldom see each other. In 
case of possible ambiguity, the indeclinable compound 
cinanber, one-another^ is used instead of the reflexive ; as, 
fie liebcn einanber, they love one another (each other). 

Remark. — The reflexive form is used much more largely in German 
than in English, and is variously translated. Some verbs are used ex- 
clusively, or with special meaning, as reflexives. The reflexive meaning must 
always be looked for in the dictionary. 

2. Especially where in English the same form is transitive or intransitive, 
the latter is in German usually expressed by the reflexive ; as, / move^ he 
turns: \^ bcujegc mid^; cr njcnbct fid), etc. 

IDIOMS. 

fpagieren, to walk, exercise. |td^ freucn, to rejoice. 

fpagiercn ge^cn, to take a walk. jtd^ irrcn, to be mistaken. 

(paglcrcn rclten, to take a ride. ftd^ befinben, to be {do). 

fpogicrctt f o^rcn, to take a drive. »or clncm 3a^rc, a year ago, . 

EXERCISE XXIV. -A. 

I. Der Koch hat das Fleisch nicht gut gebraten. 2. Die 
Kochin wiirde es besser gebraten haben. 3. Der Tote lag da, 
als ob er schliefe. 4. Schlafst du, mein Kind ? 5. Ich habe 
die ganze Nacht geschlafen. 6. Man liess den Narren gehen. 
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7. Wofiir halten Sie mich? 8. Ich habe Sie immer fiir einen 
reichen Mann gehalten. 9. Der Lehrer hielt ein Buch in der 
Hand. 10. Ich stand auf einem Berge und sah in das tiefe 
Thai. II. Lassen Sie mich gehen. 12. Wir gingen nach 
Hause. 13. Die Freundin meiner Schwester ist ins Konzert ge- 
gangen. 14. Wo ist die Herrin des Hauses ? 15. Sie schlaft noch. 
16. Der Blinde fiel iiber einen Stein. 17. Die Koniginnen 
Elisabeth und Marie waren einander feindlich. 18. Wie heissen 
Sie ? 19. Ich heisse Heinrich. 

I. The [man] cook is roasting the meat. 2. The [woman] 
cook has roasted a goose. 3. We ate a roast goose. 4. The 
queen and her [women] servants went to (the) church. 5. The 
wind blew from the North. 6. I wished that a milder wind 
would blow. 7. A sleeping dog does not bite. 8. What is the 
name of this street (say : how is this street called) ? 9. This 
street is called (the) New Street. 10. In the kitchen the [man] 
cooks are the greatest heroes. 11. The coat hangs on the wall. 
12. I shall call my man-servarit. 13. We ran through the gar- 
den. 14. A prince keeps his word. 15. She has left her books 
at home. 16. I advised her to go home. 17. Henry pushed 
Charles against (an) the wall. 18. I have knocked my foot 
against a stone. 

B. 

I. Sie tragt noch dasselbe Kleid, welches sie vor zwei Jahren 
getragen hat. 2. Der Backer backt Brot. 3. Die Magd wiirde 
ihre Kleider gewaschen haben, wenn sie Seife gehabt hatte. 
4. Man grabt mit einem Spaten. 5. Gott schuf die Welt aus 
nichts. 6. Wenn dieser Baum Friichte triige, so wiirden wir 
Ihnen gern einige davon schicken. 7. Ich stand am Fenster 
und sah, wie der Knabe den Hund schlug. 8. Dieser Baum 
tragt keine Frucht. 9. Wir fuhren gestem spazieren. 10. 
Meine Sch western werden spazieren reiten. 11. Die Schiiler 
sind mit ihrem Lehrer spazieren gegangen. 12. Ich freue 
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mich, Sie zu sehen, Herr Doktor ; wie befinden Sie sich ? 13. 
Danke, ich befinde mich sehr wohl, seit ich auf dem Lande 
wohne und die frische Luft geniesse. 14. Wie befindet sich Ihr 
[Herr] Vater? 15. Ich danke Ihnen, [mein] Herr, er befindet 
sich recht wohl. 16. Wir freuen uns, Sie so wohl zu sehen. 
17. Ich habe mich geirrt. 18. Er sagte mir, dass er sich geirrt 
habe. 

I. The baker has baked bread. 2. The coachman drives too 
fast. 3. Who stands there? 4. We stood and waited. 5. 
This plant has (ift) grown very quickly. 6. He carried the 
letters to (auf) the post-office. 7. The children are delighted 
(rejoice); they will take -a -drive. 8. The heart beats. 9. 
How are you, dear uncle .^ 10. I am very well, my dear child. 
II. My aunt has taken a drive with her sister. 12. I should wash 
(myself), if I had soap and water. 13. The rifle is loaded ; the 
soldier loaded it. 14. We should take a ride, if the weather 
were fine. 15. What do you take (hold) me for, sir? 16. You 
are mistaken. 17. I beg [for] pardon, sir; I have been mis- 
taken. 18. Our friends will rejoice that their children love one 
another so warmly. 



LESSON XXV. 

Mixed and Irregrular Verbs. 

253. A small number of verbs change their root-vowel 
in the past indicative and perfect participle, and also add 
the endings of the weak conjugation. These are called 
mixed verbs. 

Note. — This change of vowel is not historically the same as the Ablaut 
of the strong verbs. These are really weak verbs, which have undergone 
a root-vowel change. The term mixed is used only for convenience. 
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254. In the past subjunctive most of these verbs follow 
the weak conjugation, without vowel-change ; but bringen, 
bcnfen, toiffen follow the strong. Sringcn and bcnfen change 
ng, nl to d^ in the past and perfect participle. SBiffen is 
also irregular in the present singular. 



Infinitive. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


Past Subj. 


brennen, to bum. 


brannte. 


gcbrannt 


brennte. 


fcnncn, to know. 


!annte. 


gelonnt 


Ifenntc 


ncnncn, to name, call. 


nannte. 


genannt. 


ncnntc. 


rcnnen, to run. 


ranntc. 


gcronnt 


rennte. 


f cnben, to send. 


fanbtc. 


gefonbt 


fcnbcte. 


ttjcnbcn, to turn. 


h)Qnbte. 


geh)Qnbt. 


ttjenbete. 


bringcn, to bring. 


broc^tc. 


gebrac^t. 


bt&(^te. 


bcnfen, to think. 


bad^te. 


geba^t 


bad^te. 


tt)lffcn, to know. 


h)ugte. 


0cnju6t. 


h)Qgte. 



Present. — Id^ njcig, bu ttjcigt, cr \ot\% \o\x tt)iffen, etc. 

Note. — i. @enben and hienben are also conjugated regularly as weak 
verbs. (See § 212.) Sometimes also rcnnen. 

2. With n^iffen compare the modal auxiliaries (next Lesson). 

255. X()Un, to dOy is quite irregular. 

. It forms its past tense by reduplication and vowel change 
(like di'd)\ its perfect participle and past subjunctive as 
in strong verbs; but it drops e before consonants in the 
infinitive, perfect participle, and present indicative and impera- 
tive. Thus: — 

Infin. Past. Perf. Part. Past Subj. 

tl^un. t^at. getl^an. t^ate. 

Present. Sing. : tl^ue, tl^uft, t^ut ; plur. : tl^un, tl^ut, tl^un. 

Imperative. Sing.: tl^ue; plur,: t^ut. 

256. The auxiliaries t)aben, fctn, tt)erben, are also irregular: 
(a) ipaben (weak) has in the present indicative l^aft, l^at, for 

l^abft, l^abt ; in the past, l^atte for l^abte ; but forms its past sub- 
junctive strong : l^dtte. 
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(If) ©cin is wholly irregular, being made up like English am^ 
was^ been, of diff.erent roots ; and has also, in part, exceptional 
personal inflections. The infin. fcin is for fcien (§ 75, a). 

(c) SEBetben has in the present tpttji for toitbfk ; and Joirb as 
§ 226, //,- but imperative toerbe. The past toatb (§ 232, c) was 
formerly more common than now, in the sense of an aorist 

257- The following may be conveniently 'grouped to- 
gether for special notice : 

effeit (§ 243), ge^en, l^ouen, ^eigen (§ 248), leibf n, fc^neiben (§ 246), ne^men (§ 232), 
fteben (§ 241), flftcn (§ 243), jle^cu (§ 249), t^un (§ 255), gle^cn (§ 241) 

with reference to special irregularities, as shown under their 
respective classes. Also, those which double the root-con- 
sonant after a shortened vowel (as § 246); and those which 
drop one consonant after a lengthened vowel (as § 248-9). 

258. Some verbs have special forms, outside of their 
usual conjugation. 

Such forms are sometimes archaic or poetic — sometimes 
alternative forms, strong or weak. These will be given in the 
alphabetical list. 

259. The following table will present to the eye the several 
forms of the strong verbs as classed above ; also the conjugation 
(§ 225) to which they may be referred according to the sequence 
of the vowels, and the § where they may be found. 

Remark. — The importance of these verbs — strong, mixed, and irregular 
— is far beyond their numerical proportion. They are the most fruitful 
roots of the language, and give rise to a great number of derivatives and 
compounds of various classes. Hence they should be learned with especial 
care. 

The classification here given is for convenience only. A more scientific 
arrangement — based on historical development — might be given, but with- 
out advantage to the learner. This belongs properly to later study. The 
conjugation by vowel sequences (§ 225) will be found useful in impressing 
the forms on the memory. With the help of the table this can be applied 
without difficulty to the present arrangement; or it may be omitted. 
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Synopsis of Strong Verbs. 



CLASS. 


INFIN. 


PAST. 


PERF. 
PART. 


CONJ. 


§ 


I. I. 


i 


«. 


tt. 


III. 


23>- 


2. 


e,l 


«. 


0. 


III.* 


232. 


3- 


if. 


0. 


0. 


II. 


241. 




e, etc. 


0. 


0. 


II. 


242. 


4. 


e, etc. 


a. 


e. 


I.t 


243- 


II. I. 


ei. 


i. 


i. 


II. 


246. 


2. 


ei. 


ie. 


ie. 


II. 


247. 


III. I. 


«, etc. 


if. 


«,etc. 


I. 


248. 


2. 


u. 


It. 


u. 


I- 


249. 



IDIOMS. 



hit ttfttSt\a^t,tA^Jirst class. '\ 
hit mitt mafit,tA^ second [^^^^ 
class. / 



Unrcc^t t^un, to do wrong. 
f ein defied t^un, to do one's best. 
an jjemanben benfen, to think of one. 
t)On {dat.) bcnfcn, to have an opinion cf. tin ©efonbter (p. p.), an ambassador. 
Sentanben fennen lemen, to become acquainted with some one. 

Note. — SBijfcn is used when what is known becomes our mental prop- 
erty; fennen, when it does not.— Examples: 3c^ fenne ben SWonn, bo« ^ou«. 
3d^ xoti% xoit tt ^eigt, tt)o er tDol^nt 3c^ fenne ba9 Sieb mlji, aber id^ ueig 
edntd^t 

EXERCISE XXV. 

I. Ich thue mein Bestes, die deutsche Sprache zu lernen. 
2. Ich weiss, Sie thun es. 3. Das Holz brennt nicht. 4. Die 
ganze Strasse brannte. 5. Der Schwefel brennt mit einer blau- 
lichen Flamme. 6. Geben Sie mir ein Schwefelholz. 7. Jemand 
hat mich gerufen, aber ich weiss nicht, wer es ist. 8. Mit 
welcher Klasse werden Sie fahren ? 9. Wir wissen noch nicht,. 



* Except fommen (§ 222, b). f Except bitten, Uegen, pften. 
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mit welcher Klasse wir fahren werden. lo. Wissen Sie auch, 
dass mein Bruder Sie kennt ? ii. £r hat Sie auf (at) der 
Akademie kennen gelernt 12. Was hat uns der Bauer ge- 
bracht ? 13. Er hat uns eine fette Gans gebracht. 14. Jeder- 
mann weiss, was ich von der Sache dachte. 15. Wissen Sie, 
wo Herr Schmidt wohnt ? 16. Ich weiss fes"| nicht ; ich wiirde 
es sagen, wenn ich es wiisste. 17. Er nannte mich seinen 
Freund. 18. Er hat Unrecht gethan. 19. Woran denken Sie ? 
20. Ich dachte an meine Eltern. 21. Wir werden thun, was 
Sie wiinschen. 22. Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan? 
23. Ich wusste nicht, was unsere Freunde thaten. 

I. He has done his best. 2. Who has brought these books .^ 
3. The coachman of the count has brought them. 4. The 
whole town was -burning. 5. Do you know Mr. Miller ? 6. I 
do not know him, but I know where he lives. 7. They called 
him by his name. 8. You have done wrong. 9. She thinks 
more than she speaks. 10. You are mistaken, if you think that 
I know him. 11. What would she say, if she knew it? 12. Of 
whom (an, ace,) did you think ? 13. We thought of you. 14. The 
boy ran and fell over a stone. 15. Do you not know me? 
16. I know you very well. 17. The king has sent a messenger 
to (nad^) Paris. 18. I thought you would keep your word, but 
I have been mistaken. 19. The whole village stood in flames. 
20. The coaches of the first class are better than the coaches 
of the second class. 21. I thought of you, but I did not know 
where you were then. 22. You would do wrong if you thought 
so of me. 13. What were you doing when (aU) the servant 
brought you the ambassador's letter? 24. I did not know 
what you would think of (t)on) it 

The use of a Reader — outside of the Grammar — should hardly be 
deferred beyond this point. Indeed^ in most cases, it mi^ht be be^n 
much earlier, 
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LESSON XXVL 
The Auxiliary Verbs of Mood. 

a6o. Besides the auxiliary verbs of tense (f)abtn, fctn and 
tDcrben) there are in German six auxiliary verbs of mood. 
These are used with the infinitive^ as in English : 

btirfen, to be allowed (dare), miiffen, to be compelled (must). 
fdnnen, to be able (can). foKen, to be obliged (shalf). 

m5gen, to like (may). tootten, to be willing (^ill). 

While the corresponding English verbs are defective, 
these verbs have in German a complete conjugation, 
except in the imperative, which occurs in ipoUen only. 

a6x. Those which -have the umlaut in the infinitive, 
drop it in the past indicative and perfect participle, but 
resume it in the past subjunctive. STOSgcn also changes 
g to d^ in the past and perfect participle. In the present 
indicative singular, they are inflected like the past tense of 
the strong verbs. Other inflections are regular. Thus : — 



Infin. 

barfetu 

Idnnem 

mSgctu 

mflffen. 

foUen. 

tooUetu 



Past. 

burfte. 

(onnte. 

moc^te. 

tnugte. 

follte. 

toonte. 



Perf. Part. 
geburft 
gefonnt. 
gemod^t 
gemugt. 
gefottt. 
gehJoUt 



Past Subj. 
bftrftc 
!5nnte. 
mdd^te. 
miigte. 
foUtc 



14 barf, 
bu barfjl. 
cr borf. 
tt)lr bilrfen, 
Hr bilrf t. 
pc barfeu. 



i4 fann. 
bu fannfi. 
er lann. 
tt)lr fbnncn. 
l^r !5nnt. 
fte tonnen. 



Present Indicative. 

id) mag. 

bu magfl. 

er mag. 

toir mSgeu. 

l^r m5gt. 

jte mSQen. 



i(4 mug. 
bu mugt. 
crmug. 
xoKx mflff en. 
l^r milgt. 
fte mflff en. 



i^foO. 
bu foUfl. 
erfoIL 
xoxt foUen. 
Hrfollt. 
fic f oHen. 



id^tDiQ. 
bumiUft 
er tota. 

toil moEeiu 
i^r tt)om. 
fte ipoHw. 
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Present Subjunctive. 
id^Mrft. tc^fdnne. i(^in5ge. i(^ tnflf{e. i(^ foOe. i(^ tooOe. 

Imperative. 
tootte. 

The compound parts are formed regularly ; as : 

Perfect. i4 ^obe geburf t, gefonnt, gemoi^t, etc. 

Pluperfect. i(^ l^atte » » v etc 

Future. i(^ xotvht bflrfcn, I5nnen, m5gen, etc. 

Conditional. it^-ttjflrbc ^ „ 9 etc. 

Future Perfect. i(^ ttjcrbe gcburft l^abcn, gelonnt l^abcn, etc. 

Conditional Perfect. i(^ toflrbe ,, ,, „ „ etc. 

Use of the Auxiliaries of Mood. 

262. While these verbs correspond, generally, to the 
English modal auxiliaries can, may, etc., they present 
many differences of use which will require special 
attention. These are due in part to their fuller con- 
jugation. 

263. As these verbs are defective in English, the German 
verb will frequently have to be expressed by a phrase, for 
instance : id^ l^attc nid^t gcfonnt, Had not been able, 2Bir toerben 
mufjen, we shall be obliged, %t l^at geburft, he has been permitted. 
@r tnufete lad^en, he had to laugh. 

Note. — Special care must be taken to guard against ambiguity from the 
defect of the English forms. For example : I could not go may mean either : 
I was not able (fonntc) — or, I should not be able (fonntc) logo; he could not 
have done it^ either he has not been able^ or, he would not have been able — 16 
do it. Such forms will be clearly distinguished in German. 

264. When a modal auxiliary, in the perfect or pluperfect, is 
construed with an infinitive, it changes its own perfect participle 
to the form of an infinitive. — As : id^ l^abe e^ gef onnt, but id^ 
^abc e^ ll^un fonnen (not gclonnt), / have been able to do it. 
(gr l^at gctooUt, he has been willing, he has wished; but er l^ot 
fd^reiben \o^^v^ (not getooUt), he has been willing to writ^. 
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265. A few other verbs have the same construction. These 
are : l^eifecn, l^elfen, i^dren, lajf en, fel^cn, sometimes Icl^ren, lemen, 
madden. — Examples : id^ l^abe fie lanjen fel^en, / have seen her 
dance. 3^ ^^^ i^^ ftt0ett l^5ren, I have heard him say. ®r l^at 
mid^ nid^t gel^en laffen, he did not let me go, 

266. In such English phrases as could have, should have, etc., 
care must be taken to see whether the perfect sense expressed 
by have belongs properly to the infinitive or to the modal verb. 
As, in the former case : he could not have earned that money — er 
f onnte bag ® elb nid^t berbient l^aben — he was not able to have earned 
it; but : er l^atte bag ®elb nid^t berbienen fdnnen — he had not been 
able to earn it. The latter is the usual form. 

267. When such forms express a past contingency, or unreal 
condition, belonging to the auxiliary, the modal verb will be in 
the pluperfect subjunctive and the infinitive in the present ; as, 
er l^atte gel^en I5nnen, he could have gone (if he had wished) ; er 
l^atte eg t^un foUen, he should have done it (but did not). (See § 263.) 

Note. — As above remarked (§ 263), the sense can always be made clear 
by the substitution of equivalent phrases for -the defective English forms. 
It is also worthy of remark that^ the real difficulty in these idioms is 
usually in English, not in German. 

268. The modal verbs are used, much more freely than 
in English, as independent verbs, or with omission of the 
infinitive ; as : Sr fann fetn Sngttfc^, he knows no English; 
man mu§ nidjt miiffen, one must not be compelled. -Especially 
where a verb of motion is implied ; as : er fomite nic^t l^tnein, 
he could not {go) in. 

Note. — As before remarked (§ 173), shxUl, will, should, would in their 
proper sense as verbs — or modal auxiliaries — are represented by follen and 
tDoUen respectively — by tverben only in mere future or conditional sense. In 
German, therefore, foUen, tDoUetl, iDCrben are always distinctive; and it is only 
in English that, for want of a specific auxiliary of tense, any doubt can ^ri^ 
AS to the use or meaning of shall^ will; shmlcl^ would. 
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^69. fiaffen (§ 248) is used with an infinitive, nearly like 

the modal verbs, as a catisative auxiliary, in the sense of 

to make do^ or to have {cause to be) done — and in many 

idiomatic phrases. As, er liefe ba^ ^JJferb fprtiigen, he made 

the horse jump; er ttefe etnen Srief fc^retben, he had a letter 

written (the agent being here omitted). 

Note. — These verbs have many idiomatic uses, which cannot here be 
enumerated. Some of their leading meanings are (see § 472): — 

burfen — dare^may (permission, liberty, probability). 

tonnen — can^ may (possibility, ability). 

nt5gen — like to, may (preference, concession, contingency). 

miiffen — must, have to (compulsion, necessity). 

foKen — shall, is to, is said to (duty, command, hearsay). 

tDoHen — will, is about to, means (intention, assertion). 

IDIOMS. 

{4 mog 9crn, Hike to, Ic^ mag Ucber, I prefer to, 

left in5(l^te gern, I should like to, i(^ mbti^tc Ucbcr, I had rather, 

cr foil fontmen, he is to come, er foU rci(^ feln, he is said to be rich, 

jmtanben fommen laffen, to send for jemanbem fagcn loffen, to send word to 

some one, some one, 

tx tt)iU t9 gctl^on l^oben, he claims to Id^ fyiht fogen ^5rcn, /have heard say 

have done it, (or said"). 

EXERCISE XXVI. -A. 

(diirfen, konnen, mogen.) 

1. Er darf den Brief lesen. 2. Darf ich den Brief lesen? 
3. Der Knabe darf in der Schule nicht spielen. 4. Mein Vater 
hatte gestern sein Pferd verkaufen konnen, aber er hat es nicht 
gewollt. 5. Warum haben die Knaben nicht spielen diirfen? 
6. Ich darf keinen Wein trinken. 7. Ich mochte es gem thun, 
aber ich darf nicht. 8. Er kann es vergessen haben. 9. Ich 
mochte ihn nicht darum bitten. 10. Wir haben nicht spazieren 
gehen diirf em 1 1 . Der junge Graf mag nicht spazieren reiten. 
12. Mochten Sie gem spazieren fahren? 13. Ich mochte [es] gem, 
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aber ich kann es nicht; ich habe nicht Geld genug. 14. Es 
mochte ihm schwerlich gelingen. 15. Sie konnen [es] mir 
glauben. 16. Der Trage mag nicht arbeiten. 17. Ich hatte 
mit ihm sprechen mogen. 18. Ich mochte gem mit Ihnen 
sprechen. 

I. May I water the flowers? 2. You may, my son. 3. 
Can your daughter read? 4. All my children can read. 5. 
The sick man would like to (m5d^te gem) speak with the phy- 
sician. 6. The good old physician cannot know everything. 
7. I did not like to ask him. 8. We shall not be able to remain. 
9. He may be mistaken. 10. May he read these German news- 
papers? II. He may read them, if he can read German. 12. 
You might be right. 13. The fish can swim. 14. The poor 
servant-girl would have written to you, if she could write. 

15. The children have not been allowed to go into the garden. 

16. The baker has not been able to bake to-day. 17. You can 
believe me, I should (tpurbe) come if I were able. 18. I have 
not been able to come. 

B. 
(raiissen, sollen, woUen, lassen.) 

I. Ich habe den Schneider kommen lassen, er soil mir einen 
neuen Rock machen. 2. Mein Bruder wird morgen zu Hause 
bleiben miissen. 3. Konnen Sie heute mit uns gehen ? 4. Ich 
kann heute gehen, aber morgen werde ich weder konnen noch 
wollen. 5. Er soil hier sein; man will ihn gesehen haben. 
6. Wolle nur, was du kannst, und du wirst alles konnen, was du 
willst. 7. Wir miissen unsern Feinden (dat) verzeihen. 8. Die 
Kinder miissen in die Schule gehen. 9. Der Bote sollte einen 
Brief auf die Post tragen. 10. Er wollte [es] uns nicht glauben. 
II. Habt ihr diesen Abend nicht singen sollen ? 12. Wir haben 
gesollt, aber wir haben nicht gemocht. 13. Man muss mit Lust 
arbeiten, wenn das Werk gelingen soil. 14. WoUen Sie so gut 
sein und mir einen Thaler leihen ? 15. Ich mochte es sehr gern 
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thun, aber ich habe kein Geld bei mir. i6. Sie haben Recht, 
ich hatte es thun sollen. 17. Wir haben ihn sagen horen, dass 
der benihmte Arzt morgen kommen werde. 18. Ich habe ihm 
arbeiten helfen. 

I. He has not been willing to do it. 2. He was wrong, he 
ought to have done it. 3. I have been compelled to read the 
book. 4. All men must die. 5. The boys are to learn German. 
6. We have seen the children dance. 7. They have been 
obliged to work the whole day. 8. I am to stay at home. 
9. She did not like to work. 10. Do you know why Henry 
was not allowed to visit us ? 1 1. I shall send for the tailor ; 
he is to make me a new coat. 12. I have been willing, but I 
have not been able. 13. Thou shalt not steal. 14. I have 
heard him speak. 15. We have been obliged to pay two dol- 
lars. 16. You should carry the letter to (auf) the post-office. 
17. Why could you not come? 18. I was unwell and was 
obliged to stay at home. 



LESSON XXVIL 
The Passive Voice. 

270. The passive voice is formed by the auxiliary verb 
tuerben in combination with the perfect participle of a 
transitive verb. « In the compound tenses, the participle 
gcttjorbcn loses the augment gc-, as : id^ bin gclobt toorbcn, 
/ have been praised, 

(a) Each part of the passive is formed by the corresponding 
part of toerben combined with the perfect participle, under the 
usual rules of position ; viz. : that the participle will follow the 
simple forms, but precede the infinitive or participle of the 
auxiliary, as may be seen in the paradigm. 
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{b) But for the convenience of the learner, the passive may be 
regarded as a compound intransitive verb {to be -loved). Its 
compound parts may then be formed with the usual auxiliaries 
from the ioWomng principal parts , as in any other intransitive verb : 

Infinitive — gclobt toerb^ii ; 

— whence future and conditional with auxiliary toerben. 

Perfect Participle — gelobt toorben; 

— whence perfect and pluperfect with auxiliary fein. 

Perfect Infinitive — gclobt toorben fein; 

— whence perfect future and conditional with auxiliary tperben. 



271. Conjugation of the Passive Verb. 

gclobt hjerbcn, to be praised. 



Indicative, 

I am praised^ etc. 
id^ toerbc gelobt. 
bu toirft gelobt. 
er toirb gclobt. 
hjir hjerben gclobt. 
il^r tocrbet gelobt, 
fie toerben gelobt. 

x^ Ujutbe gclobt 
tu tpurbcft gclobt 
et toutbe gclobt. 
etc. 

id^ bin gclobt toorben. 

bu bift gclobt toorben. 

er ift gclobt toorben. 

etc. 



Subjunctive. 
Present. 

I (may) be^praised, etc 
td^ tpcrbc gclobt. 
bu tocrbcft gclobt. 
• cr tocrbc gclobt. 
toir tocrben gclobt. 
il^r tocrbct gclobt. 
fte Ujcrbcn gclobt. 
Past. 

id^ toiirbc gclobt 
bu toiirbeft gclobt 
er Mrbe gclobt. 
etc. 
Perfect. 

id^ fei gclobt toorben. 
bu feieft gclobt toorben. 
er fei gclobt hjorbcn. 
etc. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Pluperfect. 

id^ tpare gelobt toorben. 
bu toareft gelobt toorbcn- 
er todre gelobt toorben. 
etc. 
Future. 

id^ toerbe gelobt tocrben. 
bu toetbeft gelobl toerben. 
cr toerbe gelobt toerben. 
etc. 

Future Perfect. 
id^ toerbe gelobt toorben fein, id^ toerbe gelobt toorben fein. 
bu toirft gelobt toorben fein. bu toerbeft gelobt toorben fein. 

etc. etc. 



id^ toar gelobt toorben. 
bu toarft gelobt toorben. 
er toar gelobt toorben. 
etc. 

id^ toerbe gelobt toerben. 
bu toirft gelobt toerben. 
er toirb gelobt toerben. 
etc. 



Conditional. 

id^ toilrbe gelobt toerben. 
bu toilrbeft gelobt toerben. 
er totirbe gelobt toerben. 
etc. 

toerbe gelobt. 



Conditional Perfect. 

id^ toilrbe gelobt toorben fein. 

bu tourbeft gelobt toorben fein. 

er toiirbe gelobt toorben fein. 

etc. 

Imperative. 

toerbet gelobt 



Inflect, as heretofore, for inversion : 
^eute bin id^ gelobt toorben. morgen toerbe td^ gelobt toerben. 

etc. etc. 

For transposition : 
baft id^ gelobt toerben toilrbe. 

etc. 
And note the infinitive forms : 
Wn, (§ i7^» 2.) 



toenn id^ gelobt toorben toSre. 
etc. 

gelobt 2u toerben; gelobt toorben }u 
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Use of the PassiTe. 

272. German has no special forms for the English the 
house is building — is being built, etc. These are trans- 
lated by the simple, bo^ ^M^ toirb gcbaut (or as § 274, i). 

273. It must be remembered that toerben is combined 
with the perfect participle only to express the true passive 

— that is the passive action. In English the perfect 
participle with be often expresses only a state or result of 
the action. In this case the German uses fcin, not toerben. 
Thus : bic X^nxt tourbc urn ad^t Ul^r gefd^Ioffeitr the door was 
closed at 8 o'clock (the closing took place at that hour) ; bic 
S^flrc toor um od^t Ul^r gefd^Ioffen — // was {found) closed 

— (had been closed earlier). This distinction requires 
careful attention. 

Note i.— Practically the test may be made by turning the verb into the 
active form : if the tense remains the same, use toerben. 

Note. 2. — It will be seen that here again, for want of a specific passive 
auxiliary, there is a possible ambiguity in English which cannot occur in 
German. (See § 268, note.) Sometimes, however, apparent amj>iguity may 
occur by the idiomatic omission of morben, as : aid cr gu ®rabc getragen 
(tDOrben) roar, had been carried, etc. 

274. The passive is less used in German than in English. 
Unless the agent (t)on with dat.) is definitely expressed, 
other idioms are frequently employed : 

1. Most frequently man (§ 244) with the active verb, as: man 
ftcUte ben ©tul^I an^ Ufer, the chair was placed, etc. ; et bat man 
m5(^te tl^n geJ^cn laffen, he begged that he might be allowed to go. 

2. The reflexive verb, as : ®cr ©c^Iiiffel l^at ftd^ gefunben, hcfs 
been found. Especially, the reflexive use of laffen with active in- 
finitive (§ 269). As : 3)ag Id^t jt(^ crfldren, that can be explained. 

3. An impersonal idiom, as : ed bebarf feiner §filfe, no help is 
needed. 
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275, In German only a direct (accusative) object can 
become the subject of a passive verb. Other verbs are, 
however, sometimes made passive with an impersonal subject 
(e^ or toaS), retaining their indirect object (if any) ; as, c^ ift 
mir geratcn toorbcn, lAave been advised (= man ^at mir gcra* 
ten); eg ttjurbc barflber bcratfd^Iagtr consultation was held about 
it. Or, without e^: barubcr tourbc bcrotfd^Iagt ; as §453, note. 

276. Sometimes to preserve the emphasis of position, 
the German active will be rendered by the English passive ; 
as, ben ^6ntfl ergSfete biefeg ©d^aufpiet, the king was delighted 
Tvith this spectacle. 

Remark.— It thus appears that the passive in English is widely extended, 
beyond its use in German. Careful attention should be given to the various 
equivalents in translating. 

EXERCISE XXVII. 
I. Der Schliler ist von dem Lehrer gelobt worden. 2. Das 
Kind wird von seinen Eltem geliebt. 3. Die Knaben, welche 
fleissig sind, werden gelobt werden. 4. Ein guter Arbeiter wird 
immer gut bezahlt 5. Wtirde jener alte Feldhen* nicht von dem 
Konige gelobt worden sein ? 6. Was wUrden Sie sagen, wenn Sie 
gefragt wtirden? 7. Man sagt, dass die Stadt von dem Feinde 
gepliindert worden sei. 8. Wird das Werk diesen Sommer 
gedruckt werden? 9. Es wtirde schon gedruckt worden sein, 
wenn der Verfasser nicht krank gewesen ware. 10. Die verlorene 
Borse ist von einem Schulknaben gefunden worden. 11. Das 
Madchen wurde von seiner Mutter getadelt. 12. Das arme 
Haschen wurde von dem Jager geschossen. 13. Ein junges 
Baumlein lasst sich leicht biegen, ein alter Baum wird nicht so 
leicht gebogen. 14. Diese Frage beantwortet sich leicht. 15. 
Es wird auf Sie gewartet. 16. Man wartQt auf Sie. 17. Was ist 
Ihnen versprochen worden ? 18. Was hat man Ihnen versprochen ? 
19. Das Haus ist mit frischen Blumen geziert. 20. Die Stadt- 
mauer war schon zerstort. 21. Ein Brief wurde geschiiebeo. 
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22. Das Buch wird gedruckt. 23. Es ist mir ein schones Feder- 
messer gegeben worden. 24. Den Kaiser riihrte dieses Schauspiel 
so, dass er vor (/or) Freude weinte. 

I. The author of this book will be rewarded by (toon) the 
king. 2. I should not be able to answer if I were asked. 3. 
The town was ransacked by the enemy. 4. The knives have 
been ground. 5. A messenger has been sent to the queen. 
6. The house will be bought by my uncle. 7. I have not been* 
asked. 8. The rooms of the prince are not shown to strangers. 
9. The sheep are being shorn by the shepherds. 10. The girl 
has been bitten by a dog. 11. He was feared and respected 
by all. 12. The gates of the town will be opened. 13. The 
apples fall when the tree is shaken. 14. This book has been 
printed for the author. 15. A hare is roasting (being roasted). 
16. He would not have been named. 17. It cannot (lafet) be 
believed. 18. The books which were lost have been found. 
19. The whole town was adorned with green boughs. 20. A 
physician must be sent for (man). 21. That is easily under- 
stood {reflex^. 22. I have been advised (say : to me [it] has 
been advised — and : one has, etc.) to go to Carlsbad. 23. The 
door was opened. 24, We allowed (lajfen) ourselves to be 
persuaded. 

LESSON XXVIII. 
Compoiind Verbs. — Inseparable. 

277. In verbs compounded with the unaccented in- 
separable prefixes be- cm|)- ent-, er-, ge- t)er- jer- 
(§ 216), the prefix is always written in one word with the 
verb. The preposition ju stands as a separate word before 
the infinitive. — Examples : betrugen, to deceive^ p. p. be- 
trogen; erf(^redEen, to be frightenedy p. p. erfd^roden; em^fe^Ien, 
t^ recommend, p. p. cmpfo^Ien ; entfprtngen, to escape, p. p. 
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cntfprungcn; gefallen, to please, p. p. gcfaHcn; infin. with ju: 
ju bctriigen, ju erfd^recfeit, etc. 

278. Except for the omission of ge- in the perfect par- 
ticiple, these compounds are conjugated like their primitive 
verbs. The few exceptions will be given in the alphabetical 
list. Sometimes the compound is used when the primitive 
is obsolete — as in English be -gin, etc. (§ 232.) 

Note. — Observe that unless there is vowel change, the perfect participle 
of these verbs, if strong, will be just like the infinitive; as, gefaHen, tx* 
Ijaltcii, Dcrgcbcu, etc. Also, that verbs in flc-, as gcblctcn, gcfaHen, etc., will 
liave the same p. p. as their primitives, bieteit, fallen, etc. 

279. The inseparable prefixes form a large number of 
compound verbs — as well as other derivatives — especially 
from the verb roots of the strong conjugation, as v. ill be 
more fully shown in Part II. They never take the accent 

Spurious Prepositions. 

280. Lists of the most important prepositions and of the cases 
they govern have been given §§ 164, 1 78, 179. A number of other 
words, originally adverbs, nouns, adjectives or participles — some- 
times compounds or phrases — are used as prepositions. 

These are sometimes called spurious prepositions. A list of the 
most important of these is here given : — 

{a) Spurious Prepositions governing the Genitive. 

anflatt or flatt, instead of, langd, aiong (sometimes govema a 
auger^alb, without, on the outside of, dative), 

inner^alb, within, lout, conformably to (also dat.). 

ober^alb, ahcve, ob (rarely), on account of (see b), 

untcr^alb, below, tro^, in spite of (sometimes governs 
^alben or l^olbcr, on account ^(always a dative). 

follows case; in comp. Ijalb). um — XoSSxXif for the sake of (the case 
bieftfeit or blc^jclt*, on this side of being inserted between), 

jenfeit or jcnfcltS, on the other side of, ttttflCOC^tet, notwithstanding (or with a 
fraft, by virtue of, preceding datiy?), 
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lintDCit, unfent, natfarfr<nn, a dative). 

t)ermittel{l (ntitteld, mittelfl), by means toegen, on account 0/ {precedes or fol- 

o/, lows the case). 

Dermoge, fy dint of, jufolge, according to (sometimes follows 
n^fi^enb, during (very rarely governs the noun and takes a dative). 

Note. — For the special forms meinct^alben, meinetloegcn^ urn nieinct« 
mitten, etc., see § 452, b. 

(b) Spurious Prepositions governing the Dative. 

OUger, outside of, besides. fileit^, like. 

binncn, within (used only with regard n&d^fl, next to. 

to time) — rarely genitive. nebjl, cUong with, 

cntgegen, against^ towards (usually fol- nib, over (local) — see a. 

lows the case). fotntnt, together with. 

gegenflber, opposite to (stands usually felt, since. 

after the case). jufolge, according to (after the case)- 

gentcig, according to (usually follows jumtbCT, contrary to (after the case). 

the case). 

(c) Spurious Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

bi9, tilly as far as. . ent(ang, along (usually follows the case), 

fonbet; without. 
Note. — 5318 is frequently used in combination with another preposition. 
Examples : $18 on ba« Xl^or, as far as the gate. 1618 gum (Snbe, down to^ as 
far as the end. 16i8 auf biefen Xag, up to this day. 

tttlt — )tt WITH Infinitive. 

281. The use of ju with the infinitive has been already men- 
tioned (§176.) 

To express purpose, in order to, the combination urn ju — um 
at the head of the clause, ju in its usual position with the infini- 
tive — is generally used; as, id^ tl^uc mein SBefte^, um bie bcutfd^e 
©J)tad^e }U lemen, I do my best to team the German language. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 
I. £s ist verboten in diesem Flusse zu baden. 2. Ich hoffe, die 
Rechnung binnen sechs Monaten bezahlen zu konnen. 3. £in 
ilaus, der neuen Kirche ^e^entiber ^elegen, ist zu verl^at^feQ, 
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4. Es ist nebst dem Garten schon verkauft worden. 5. Ich habe 
einige Freunde in Bonn besucht. 6. Der Regen hat die Blumen 
erfrischt. 7. Haben Sie meinen Brief erhalten? 8. Er hat uns 
seit langer Zeit nicht benachrichtigt. 9. Die Stadt war belagert 
10. Man muss nicht dem Verbote zuwider handeln. 11. Wer hat 
das Pulver erfunden? 12, Gehen Sie den Fluss entlang, und 
binnen einer Stunde werde ich nebst meinem Bruder Sie auf dem 
Platze, der Kirche gegentiber, treffen und bis an das Thor begleiten. 
13. Wtirden Sie uns benachrichtigt haben? 14. Wir wollen es 
um des Friedens willen thun. 15. Er wohnt in einem neuen 
Hause jenseits des Flusses, oberhalb der Brticke. 16. Die Schule 
steht unweit der Kirche. 17. Wir werden de&Regens ungeachtet 
spazieren gehen. 18. Langs der Strasse hat man Baume gepflanzt. 
19. Man ehrt ihn seines Alters wegen. 20. Er ist des kranken 
Kindes halber zu Hause geblieben. 21. Wir erreichten das Ufer 
vermittelst eines Bootes. 22. Es ist nicht leicht zu sagen, was das 
Beste ist. 23. Ich habe jenes Haus verkauft, um ein besseres zu 
kaufen. 24. Ich that es, um Ihnen zu gefallen. 

I. The boy has watered the flowers. 2. He has promised to 
visit us in Berlin. 3. We have received his letter. 4. A German 
monk (has) invented (the) gun-powder. 5. The snow has 
covered the mountains and the valleys. 6. The gardener has 
forgotten to water the flowers. 7. He has sold his house along 
with the garden. 8. You will receive it within an hour. 9. Will 
you accompany me as far as the old bridge ? 10. He is despised 
by (t)on) everybody. 11. I have forgotten my watch ; what am 
I to (foil) do? 12. The shepherd seated himself beside {acc^ the 
shepherdess. 13. Between him and my brother [there] is no 
friendship. 14. The child has (is) come without its mother. 
15. He has not understood what you say. 16. After we had 
reached the shore by means of a boat, we went to an inn in 
order to dry our clothes. 17. He has forgotten to inform you. 
l8* We $hs41 dp nothing contrary to this prohibition. 19. I 
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shall come instead of my brother. 20. The ladies have gone 
for a walk on the other side of the river ; you will find them 
below the bridge. 21. One part of the town lies on this side, 
the other on the other side of the river. 22. The garden lies 
outside the gate. 23. In spite of my prohibition you (bu) have 
gone upon the ice. 24. For your mother's sake you should not 
have done that (§ 267). 

LESSON XXIX. 
Compound Verbs. — Separable. 

282. Prepositions and adverbs, when forming the first 
part of a compound verb, are separable. 

283. The words most usually occurring in this connec- 
tion are : ab^ off; an, on; auf, up; au^, out; bet, by; ba or 
bar, there; etn (instead of in) in; cmpor, up; fort, away; 
entgcgen, against; ^er, hither; f)in, thither; mit, with; nad^, 
after; niebcr, down; ob, over; t)or, before; tocg, away; toicber, 
again, back; ju, to; jurucf, back; jufammcn, together. 

284. {a) In principal clauses, in the simple tenses of the 
verb, the prefix is separated from the verb and stands at the 
end of the clause. (See Rem. p. 195.) 

(i) But the prefix is written in one word before the infinitive 
and pjarticiples — hence, also, in all the compound tenses. 

(c) The augment gc- of the perfect participle, and ju when 
used with the infinitive, are written in one word between the 
prefix and the verb. 

Thus: aufftel^cn, to rise; xij ftcl^e auf, / rise; id^ ftanb auf, 1 
rose; id^ bin aufgeftanbcn, I have risen; td^ toiinfd&e aufjuftel^en, / 
wish to rise. Or, with intervening words: id^' ftanb l^eute 
motgen f cl^r frill^ auf, / rose very early this morning, ©t^l^^n @ic 
ttid^t JU f^dt auf, do not rise too late. 
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285. But whenever the verb is removed to the end of the 
sentence, that is, in dependent clauses (§ 177, 4), the prefix is 
written in one word before the verb. For instance: 2lfe i6) 
l^eute SRorgcn aufftanb, wAen I rose this morning, SBcnn er ju f^)at 
aufftcinbe, if he were to rise too late. 

Note. — A separable prefix always has the principal accent. (§ 54.) 



286. 



Conjugation of a Separable Verb. 
Snfangett, to begin. 

Principal Parts. 

fing on, angefangen. 

Perf. In fin. 
angefangen l^aben. 
Indicative Mood, 

Past. 
id^ fing an, I began, 
bu fingft an, thou begannest, 
er ftng an, he began, 
toir fingen oxi, we began. 
SScfC fingt an, you began. 
fie flnjen an, they began. 

id^ l^abe angefangen. 

id^ l^atte angefangen. 

id^ toerbe anfangen. 

id^ toerbe angefangen l^aben. 

id^ toiirbe anfangen. 

id^ toiirbe angefangen l^aben. 

fange an. 

an^ufangen, angefangen ju l^aben.. 



anfangen. 

Pres. Part. 
anfangenb. 



Present. 
id^ fange (xxi, I begin. 
bu f angft OX^, thou beginnest. 
er f angt an, he begins, 
toir fangen an, we begin, 
tl^r fangt an, you begin. 
fie fangen an, they begin. 

Perfect. 

Pluperfect. 

Future. 

Future Perfect. 

Conditional. 

Conditional Perf. 

Imperative. 



Inf. with ju. 
The subjunctive presents no new peculiarity. 
Inflect for inversion: 

l^eute fange id^ an, etc. morgen toerbe id^ anfangen, etc. 
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For transposition : 

ba| xif l^cute anfangen tocrbe. tocnn xij ft^on angefangen l^abc. 
etc. etc. 

With infinitive: 

^cute toiinfd^e td^ anjufangcn. ba id^ l^eute anjufangen tounfd^e. 
etc. etc. 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

I. Die Sonne geht im Osten auf, und geht im Westen unter. 
2. Als die Sonne aufging, Teisten wir ab. 3. Wir haben eine 
grosse Geldsumme ausgegeben. 4. Er sieht aus, als ob er krank 
ware. 5. Die Kinder sahen nach diesem langen Spaziergange 
miide aus. 6. Um welche Zeit fangt die Schule an? 7. Sie wird 
um zwei Uhr anfangen. 8. Ziehe deinen Rock aus, Karlchen. 
9. Heinrich hat seinen neuen Rock angezogen. 10. Ziehen Sie 
sich schnell an. 11. 1st Ihr Freund angekommen ? 12. Er wird 
morgen friih ankommen. 13. Um welche Zeit kommt der Zug 
von Boston an? 14. Er kommt um sechs Uhr an. 15. Mit 
welchem Zuge ist Ihr Bruder abgereist? 16. Um welche Zeit 
fahrt der Schnellzug ab? 17. Er wird um zwei Uhr abfahren. 

18. Der arme Reisende verirrte sich und kam im Schnee um. 

19. Ich stand heute morgen sehr friih auf, um mitdem Schnellzuge 
abzufahren. 20. Kommen Sie nicht zu spat an ; wir haben viele 
Briefe abzuschreiben. 

I. At what time does the sun rise? 2. The sun rises at six 
o'clock. 3. The sun was setting. 4. It grows dark when the sun 
sets. 5. I should have put on my new coat, if the weather had 
been fine. 6. The express leaves at three o'clock. 7. The 
scholars have copied their exercises. 8. This flower looks (au^= 
fe^cn) very beautiful. 9. The king has accepted the work which 
the celebrated writer had offered him. 10. We dressed ourselves 
very quickly ; we wished to start by (mit) the express. 1 1. I copy 
all my letters. 12. Put on your shoes. 13. Take off your coat 
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14. The boys lost their way in the wood; they began to 
cry. 15. When (hjann) will you begin to copy your letters? 
16. I began yesterday and copied several. 17. The sun will 
soon rise ; let us dress ourselves. 18. She has gone out in order 
to begin her work. 19. You have forgotten what you had 
promised me. 20. The prince spent (aui^geben) a large sum of 
money. 



LESSON XXX. 
Verbs Separable or Inseparable. 

287. The prepositions burd^, l)inter, fiber, unter, urn are 
separable or inseparable, .but with a difference of meaning. 
When separable the compound has a primitive or literal 
sense; when inseparable, a derived or figurative sense. 
The usual rules of accent and of conjugation are observed 
in either case. As : — 

Separable. Inseparable. 

burd^'jicl^en, to pull through, burd^jiel^'cn, to roam through. 
burd^ lauf en, to run through, burd^lauf en, to peruse hastily. 
I^n'tergel^en, to go behind. I^intergel^'en, to deceive, 

ii'berftel^en, to project, uberftcl^'en, to overcome, 

ii'berf e^en, to put over ^ ferry over, iiberfe^'en, to translate, 
u'berlegen, to lay over. iiberleg'en, to consider, 

um'f d^reiben, to write over again, umf d^reib'en, to express by cir* 

cumlocution, 
utn'gel^en, to go round, umgel^'en, to evade, 

un'tetl^alten, to hold under. unter^alt'en, to entertain, 

288. {a) The prefix tpteber or toiber is sometimes added to 
this list. But properly, by the present orthography, toieber is 
separable, in sense of again^ back ; Voieber, inseparable, in sense of 
against. As : tpie'berfe^ren, to return; h)iberfte'^en, to withstand. 
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Note. — Except tDiebtt^olen, to repeat^ and sometimes mteber^anen, to 
resound, 

(d) The prefix mi| is properly inseparable, but sometimes takes 
the augment ge- in the past participle. The practice as to the 
position of the augment varies. In some verbs it is placed 
before the prefix, in others between the prefix and the verb ; as, 
gcmilbraud^t, abused; getnilbitttgt, disapproved; gemtfel^anbelt, ill- 
used; tnifegcaci^tet, despised; tnifegeartet, degenerate; mifelungen^ 
miscarried. Details must be found in the dictionary. 

(^) SBoff {full) forms a few inseparable verbs ; as, boSbri'ngen, 
to accomplish^ p.p. t)otI6ta'c^t ; and some occasional separables; 
as, i)oa'fto))f en, to stuff full, p. p. i)oa'0efto))ft. 

Verbs with Compound Prefixes. 
289, Many verbs have a compound prefix. Such are : — 

1. Those whose prefix is a compound adverb, especially such 
as are formed with ba (pax), there; ^cr, hither; l^in, hence. All 
these are separable ; as : — 

betoorftc^cn, to impend. p. p. betoorgeftanbcn. 

toorange^en, to precede. " borangegangen. 

borauSfe^cn, to suppose. " DorauSgefe^t. 

babonlaufen, to run off. " babongelaufen. 

I^erbetrufen, to summon. " l^erbeigetufen. 

l^inauStragen, to carry out. " j^inau^getragen. 

um^ergc^cn, to go about. " um^ergegangcn. 

Note. — For accents o£ prefixes see § 53. Note also distinction between 
forms like ^illguMetJCn, to add, and ^in'»gU-ieUcn, etc. 

2. A few verbs whose prefix consists of two parts, the first 
separable, the second inseparable. These are not uniform. 
Some separate the first element, admitting ju but yet excluding 
gc- Others never use the separated forms. As, anerlenncn, to 
acknowledge; xij eriennc an; anjuerlenncn ; p.p. anerfannt; Dor* 
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fcel^alten, to reserve; xij be^altc toor ; borjuBe^alten ; but p. p. bor* 
bel^alten. But auferftel^en, to arise; p.p. auf crftanben ; au^er* 
todl^Ien, to select ^ p. p. au^erttJa^It — the separated forms never 
being used. (See also Less. XXXIX). 

Remark. — Practicidly it is important to remember the few inseparable 
and doubtful prefixes (§§ 277, 287). Then only those cases will need special 
attention in which the latter are not determined, as usual, by form or 
position; viz., in pres. part., infin. without gu, or transposed \tib. 

EXERCISE XXX. 

I . Wer hat dieses Buch aus dem Deutschen in's Englische 
iibersetzt? 2. Er iilJersetzte Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. 3. Setzen 
Sie uns schnell iiber, guter Mann. 4. Ubersetzen €ie diese 
Seite. 5. Er hielt das Glas unter. 6. Sie unterhielt die Ge- 
sellschaft. 7. Sie gingen zum Feinde iiber. 8. Wir iibergingen 
die Sache. 9. Er umging das Gesetz. 10. Man hat mich 
hintergangen. 1 1 . Die Feinde durchzogen das ganze Land. 1 2 . 
Der Verfasser hat das Buch von Anfang bis Ende umgeschrie- 
ben. 13. Was sich mit einem {one) Worte nicht sagen lasst, muss 
man umschreiben. 14. Wir traten wahrend des Regens unter ein 
iiberstehendes Dach. 15. Gott {dat,) sei Dank, wir haben diese 
Versuchung iiberstanden. 16. Der Plan ist misslungen. 17. 
Der Herr ist auferstanden. 18. Ich erkenne meine Schuld an. 

I. A man set us across in a little boat. 2. I have trans- 
lated a whole page. 3. The roof projects. 4. He has over- 
come this temptation. 5. If you will have [some] water, hold 
your glass under. 6. He was wrong to evade the law. 7. This 
young man is the degenerate son of a good father. 8. We shall 
not abuse your kindness. 9. Consider the matter. 10, The 
physician entertained the patient with old stories. 11. We 
went round the town. 12. The prince has abused his power. 
13. The plan has been disapproved. 14. He has deceived you. 
15. The servant has (is) run off. 16. The maid-servant carried 
the dishes out. 17. The ambassador has accomplished his 
work 18. It is the duty of every one to acknowledge hisfaultp 
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LESSON XXXI. 
Impersonal Verbs. 

290. (a) Verbs which express phenomena of nature have 
always the impersonal subject e^, //. As : 

e« regnet, // rains. C« fricrt, it freezes. 

e« fc^ncit, // snows. C« blifet, // lightens. 

e« ^agelt, it hails. e« bonnert, it thunders, etc. 

(U) Some other verbs are construed impersonally, to 
express action without definite agent. As : 

e« ftopft, there is a knock. C« gicbt {it gives), there is. 

e« lautet, there is a ring. tt)ie ge^t C«, how goes it ? 

And in the passive, § 275 ; or reflexive, § 274, 3. 

291. {a) Some verbs expressing states of body or mind 
are used as impersonal, with the person as object. As : 

C« ^ungcrt mldft, lam hungry. c8 frlert mid^, lam cold. 

e« burftet, or \j^^ ^^.^. e« i(ftlt)inbclt mir, / am giddy. 

c« bflrflet ml(ft, i ^' c« bangt mir, I feel afraid, etc 

Note. — When the personal object precedes the verb, the impersonal 
subject — which would then follow the verb (§ 177, 3) — is usually omitted; 
as, mic^ hunger t ; mir traumt, etc. 

{b) Often the impersonal form is used when the logical 

subject follows. As : e^ freut mirf) @ie jit fcl)en, or, ba§ ©ic 

lommen, / am glad, etc ; e^ frfjeint — t^ bun!t mic^ — ba^ er 

nid^t fommen tt)irb, it seems — methinks — that etc. (or mt(^ 

bunft, etc.). 

292. The impersonal form is much more usual in German 

than in English. Some impersonal idioms are : — ^ 

C8 t^Ut mir Icib, lam sorry. e« ift mir luo^I, I feel well. 

c« ijl mir leib, lam sorry. e8 ge^t mir gut, lam doing well. 

e« toerftel^t fici), that is of course. eg \t\fiX mir etroa^, something ails me. 

C« fragt jtC^, it is a question. c8 gelingt mir, I succeed, etc. 

. 293. Weather and time are expressed with the impersonal 
fein : e^ ift lalt, // is cold; c§ ift jcl^n Ul^r, // is ten o'clock. 
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294. The English phrases, there is^ there are^ are expressed 
by the impersonal e^ with fein or with gcbcn, to give. With fein 
the verb agrees, as in English, with the following predicate 
noun. With geben, this noun is object, and the verb remains 
always singular. As: e« h)ar cin ?IJlann; c^ toaren TOanney. 
But, e§ gab einen 5roann; eg gab ?IJldnner — there was a man; 
there were men — more usually with plural nouns only. 

In sense fein is more definite ; geben more vague and indefi- 
nite ; as, eg ift ein ®ott, there is a God. ^n ber SK^t^ologie bet 
©ried^en giebt eg biele ©otter, there are many gods in the mythology 
of the Greeks, 

295. Almost all impersonal verbs form their perfect 
tenses with the auxiliary l)aben. 

Use of the Auxiliaries l|aben and fein. 

The distinction indicated in Lesson XIII. will here be 
stated more fully : 

296. §aben is used with all transitive verbs — with all 
reflexive verbs — with the modal verbs — with most im- 
personals — and with most intransitives which express 
simple action, with or without indirect object. 

Note. — By transitive verbs are meant strictly those which take an accu- 
sative object — i^t always the same in German as, apparently, in English. 
(See § 437). 

297. ©ein is used with the following intransitives : — 

1. Verbs which express a change of condition; as, fterben, to 
die; hjad^feit, to grow; erfranfen, to fall ill; genefen, to recover ^ etc. 

2. Verbs which denote motion to or from a place, of which the 
most usual are (see also § 298) : — 

fal^ren, to go in a carriage, fliefeen, to flow, 

fatten, to fall, gel^en, to go, 

fliegen, to fly. fommen, to come, 

piemen, to flee. , lanben, to land. 
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laufen, to run. ftnlen, to sink, 

rcifen, to travel, f))rin0en, to spring, 

rciten, to ride, fteigcn, to mount, 

fegein, to sail, giel^cn, to move, 

3. A few other verbs, some of which may have a dative object : — 

biciben, to remain, toeid^cn, to yield (dat.). 

begcgnen, to meet (dat.). fcin, to be, 
folgen, to follow (dat.). h)erben, /^ become, 

4. The following impersonal verbs : — 

gefd^e^cn, /^ happen, 

gelingcn, gliidfcn, geraten, /^ succeed, 

mifelingcn, mi^glildfcn, mi^ratcn, /^ succeed ill 

Note. — Observe that many compounds o£ fein verbs take ^abeil — the 
sense being transitive. 

298. Some intransitive verbs of motion are conjugated with 
fein when the starting-point, direction, or extent of motion is 
mentioned. But when only the action or motion is stated, without 
reference to place, these same verbs are conjugated with l^aben. — 
Examples : 9Hcin Sruber ift nac^ Sei^jig gereift, my brother is gone 
to Leipzig, 6r ^at ijici gereift, he has been a great traveller, ©ie 
ftnb nad^ bem ndd^ften ®orfe geritten, they are gone on horseback 
to the nearest village, ©ie l^aben ben ganjen %(x^ geritten, they 
have been riding the whole day. 

Note. — Some of these verbs are, besides the most orthose in § 297, 2 : 
citen, flcttcm, friedjcn, queflen, rinncn^ W^tx^, f(ftwimmcn, tDanbem. 

299. A few verbs are used with either auxiliary, but in 
a different sense ; and a few are doubtful. The use of 
fein as auxiliary is generally indicated in the dictionary. 

Note. — It has already been remarked that the use of be in English was 
formerly more common than at present — approaching more nearly to the 
German use of feiit. It may also be added that the use of ^aben has 
increased in German. 

For the frequent omission of ^aben or jein at the end of a transposed 
clause, see § 350, 4. 
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EXERCISE XXXI. -A, 

I. Es freut mich, Sie wieder zu sehen. 2. Wie gehtes Ihnen, 
alter Freund? 3. Regnet es? Nein, es schneit. 4. Hat es 
gestern gedonnert ? 5. Nein, aber es hat gehagelt und geregnet. 
6. Es versteht sich, dass wir nicht ausgehen, sondem zu Hause 
bleiben, wenn es regnet. 7. Was fehlt Ihnen ? 8. Es fehlt mir 
nichts, ich befinde mich ganz wohl, 9. Was argert Sie ? 10. Es 
argert mich, von diesem Menschen betrogen worden zu sein. 11. 
Es gab bessere Zeiten. 12. Es giebt kein Brot im Hause. 13. Es 
giebt Brot fiir AUe. 14. Es ist ein Mann an der Thiire, der mit 
Ihnen zu sprechen wtinscht. 15. Es jammerte den Feldherrn, in 
die gepliinderte Stadt einzuziehen. 16. Es traumte mir, dass ich 
auf einem hohen Berge stande ; es schwindelte mir, und mir bangte 
herunterzufallen. 

I. Is it cold ? No, it is hot. 2. Has it been freezing this morn- 
ing ? 3. Yes, it has been freezing. 4. It was snowing ; the children 
rejoiced to see the snow. 5. Will he succeed? Yes, he will 
succeed. 6. We were thirsty and hungry when we arri^^ed at the 
end of our journey. 7. What is the matter with you ? I feel giddy. 
8. We were delighted to find you at home. 9. It has been raining 
the whole day. 10. Is (giebt) there anything new to-day? 11. 
No, there is no news (nothing new.) 12. There were giants in 
ancient times. 13. We are sorry that you have not succeeded. 
14. Has it been warm to-day ? 15. No, it has been hot. 16. He 
denied that he had felt afraid. 

• 
B. 

I. Der Soldat ist an semen Wunden gestorben. 2. Die Mad- 
chen sind in den Garten gegangen. 3. Der Schiffer ist in den 
Fluss gefallen. 4. Wir waren alle erschrocken. 5. Der Feind ist 
geflohen. 6. Diese Apfel sind von dem Baume gefallen. 7. Das 
Schiff ist gesunken. 8. Was geschehen ist, ist geschehen. 9. Der 
alte Feldherr ist gestern angekommen. 10. Mein Vetter ist 
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wahrend des Sommers auf das Land gezogen. ii. Die Fremden 
sind auf den Berg gestiegen. 1 2. Der Diener ist seinem Herm ge- 
folgt. 13. Wir sind zu Hause geblieben. 14. Meine Schwestem 
sind spazieren gefahren. 15. Die Schiffer sind mit den Reisenden 
nach Danzig gesegelt. 16. Der Knabe ist von der Bank gefallen. 

I. The master has ridden with his servant to (the) town. 2. 
They are gone to (the) church. 3. The boatmen have landed in 
the harbour. 4. The ladies have taken a drive. 5. They have 
landed in Dresden. 6. My friend has moved to the next street. 
7. The bird has flown upon a tree. 8. I have met your friend 
yesterday. 9. The old physician would have remained at home, 
if the patient had not sent for (nad^) him. 10. We should have 
come, if we had been invited. 11. The leaves have fallen from 
the trees. 12. The teacher has taken a walk with his pupil. 13. 
I was frightened. 14. This gentleman has been a great traveller 
(has travelled much). 15. The boy is tired, he has been running 
and jumping the whole day. 16. He has recovered from a severe 
illness. 
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Numerals. 


300. 


Cardinal 


Numerals. 


I 


ein§ (ein, eine, 


ein), 


one. 


10 


je^n, ten. 


2 


jh^ei, two. 






II 


clf, eleven. 


3 


brci, three. 






12 


jtpolf, t7velve. 


4 


mx.four. 






13 


brcije^n, thirteen. 


5 


funf,>^. 






14 


\>mitiin, fourteen. 


6 


feci^§, six. 






IS 


^m^it^n,Ji/teen. 


7 


fieben, sezfen. 






16 


fed^jel^n, sixteen. 


8 


ai^i, eight. 






.17 


fiebiel^n, seventeen 


9 


neun, nine. 






j8 


ad^tjel^n, eighteen. 
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Cardinal Numerals. 

19 neungel^n, nineteen. 80 ad^tjig, eighty, 

20 jtoanjig, twenty, 90 ncunjig, ninety. 

21 ein unb Jtpanjig, twenty-one. 100 l^unbcrt, « hundred. 

22 jtoei unb jtoanjig, twenty- loi l^unbert (unb) eJns;. 

/ze/^. 102 l^unbert (unb) jhjei. 

23 brei unb jtpanjig, twenty- 120 l^unbert (unb) jtoanjtg. 

Mr<ji?. 125 ^unbertfunfunbjtoans 

30 breifeig, thirty. 200 jtpei l^unbert. [gig. 

31 ein unb breifeig, thirty-one. 300 brci l^unbert. 

32 jtoei unb brcifeig, thirty-two. 1000 taufcnb. 

40 i)ierjiig,/^r/y. 2000 jtoet taufenb. 

50 fiinfjig^y^/y. 100,000 ^unbert taufenb. 

60 fed^jig, j«^/v. 1,000,000 etne 5KiHion'. 

70 ftebjig, seventy. 2,000,000 jtoet 5Kiffioncn. 

Note. — The old form eilf for ctf is still occasionally met with. Often, the 
forms fimfgc^n, funfjig; fed^«gc^n, fed^Sjig ; ficbcnjc^n, ftcbcngig. Rarely — 
poetic — the old forms jtDcen, JWO, two. 

301. Gin is regularly inflected — ein, eine, ein — when before 
a noun ; when without a noun, einer, eine, eineg ; or with the 
article, ber (Sine, bie @ine, ba^ (Sine, •tc. The neuter form eing 
(for eine^) is used abstractly in counting. In compound numbers, 
like einunb jhjanjig, ein is not inflected ; nor, frequently, in the phrase 
ein unb berfelbe. (In other phrases (§ 245, note) ein is the indef.art.) 

Note. — @tn, one^ is pronounced with more stress than ein, ««, a; and, 
for distinction, is often printed with spaced letters ; as, ein SS^ort, a word ; 
ein SBort, one word. 

302. 3^^/ ^^^i ^^ve a genitive ^toeier, breier, and a dative 
jtoeien, breien, which may be used when the case is not otherwise 
indicated ; as, ba^ llrt^eil jtpeier greunbe, the judgment of two 
friends; \i) l^abe e^ nut jh)eien gefagt, I have told it only to two. 

Note. — By ellipsis,. the names of the numerals are construed as femi- 
nines, and of the weak declension ; as, biefc (3^^!) 5lc^t, btcfe (Sinfcn ; this 
{figure) 8, these i*s. 
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303. Other simple numerals sometimes take -en in the dative 
plural, when used without a noun — more rarely a plural form 
-e; as, ber ftdnig fd^rt mit fcd^fen, the king drives with six 
{horses); atte 3Sietc, all fours. But they usually remain unaltered. 

304. iQunbert^ taufenb, take a plural -e when used alone as 
plural nouns : ^unberte, ja taufenbc toaren ^^t^^, hundreds, yes 
thousands, were present, ©in is used before l^unbert and taufenb 
only in the numeral sense; as, ^unbert, a hundred; but ein 
taufenb ad^t l^unbert, one thousand eight hundred, etc. 

Repressions of Time. 

305. {a) For the hours of the day the cardinal number is 
used with V^x (as indeclinable), and the fractions are counted 
on the next hour ; as : SBie bid VAft ift c^ ? What o'clock is it? 

6$ ift toier Ul^r, // is four o'clock, 

®^ ift ein SSiertel auf fiinf, // is a quarter past four (literally : 
one quarter on five), 

e« ift ^alb fiinf, // is half past four (half five), 
®« ift bret 38iertcl auf filnf, // is a quarter to five. But also : 
ein SSiettcI bor fiinf ; or, brei SBiertel nad^ bier. 

{b) The minutes are expressed by the prepositions in, Dor, 
and iiber, nad^, respectively. — Examples : 6^ ift in je^n SKinuten 
elf; eg ift je^n 3Kinuten ijor clf, // is ten minutes to eleven, @§ ift 
neun SWinuten nad^ bier, or iiber bier, // is nine minutes past four. 

Numeral X)ompounds. 

306. Various compounds are fornjif d with cardinals : 

1. With the suffix lei, appended to the ending er, indeclinable 
numeral adjectives are formed, sometimes called variatives ; as, 
einerlei, jtoeierici, brcierlei, etc., of one kind, two kinds, three kinds; 
e§ ift mir einertci, // is all one {the same) to me; bielerlei, of many 
kinds, or many kinds of; tote bielerlei, of how many kinds, or how 
many kinds oft 
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2. With mal, time, times, sometimes called iteratives; as, 
einmal, once; jtDeitnal, twice; l^unbcrtmal, a hundred times; bieU 
mal, many times, etc. 

Note. — (Sintnal is distinguished in meaning by accent: ein'mal, once 
(definite), one time; eintnar, once (indefinite), once on a time, 

3. Multiplicatives are formed with fad^, or fdltig ; as, einfad^, 
cinfdltig, simple; p>i\\(xij, jh)eifdltig, double, twofold, etc. 

EXERCISE XXXII. 

I. ®a« 3al^r l^at jh)5lf 5Dlonatc. 2. SBic bide 2:age jtnb in eincm 
Sa^re ? 3- ©n S^i^t l^at 365 SCagc. 4. ©n Jag ^at 24 Stunbcn. 
5. gtoeimal ncun ift ad^tjcl^n. 6. 17 unb 19 mad^t 36. 7. SBie 
f J)dt ift c« ? 8. gg ^at foeben eing gefd^Iagen. 9. 5iRuIti))Iijieren 
©ie 24 mit 5; toiemel ift (mad^t) ba«? 10. e^mac^t 120. 11. 
3)imbiere 363 mit 11; \oqA fommt l^erau^? 12. 3lbbicrc (jdl^Ic 
jufammen) 5, 8, 7 unb 10; toicmcl mad^t bag? 30. 13. 33a« 
gflcfultat ift 30. 14. ®§ ift je^n U^r. 15. gg toirb balb ^alb elf 
fein. 16. 3)er ndd^fte 3^8 "^^ 93ofton ge^t um brci SSiertel auf 
jtoolf ab. 17. Um toeld^e 3^* *^i^^ ^^'^ 3w0 ^o" Baltimore an* 
fommen? 18. Um ein 38iertel auf fteben. 19. aBiemele 9Rinuten 
finb in einer ©tunbe? 20. 60 SRinutcn. 21. 3)ie ©d^Iad^t bei 
£eij)3ig tourbe im %o!cixt 1813 gcfd^Iagen. 22. SBie toeit ift e« toon 
^ier nad^ Slid^monb ? 23. @g ift nod^ 67 3KeiIen. 24. gg ift un« 
einerlei. 

I. The book has 253 pages. 2. How many miles is it from 
here to Springfield ? 3. It is 56 miles. 4. At what time will 
the express leave for Hartford ? 5. The express will leave at a 
quarter past five. 6. At what time will the train from New 
York arrive? 7. It will arrive at a quarter to eleven. 8. 
14 multiplied by 3 is 42. 9. How many kinds of wine have 
you in your cellar? 10. We have three kinds of wine in our 
cellar. 11. How many kinds of apples grow in your orchard ? 
12. Five kinds of apples. 13. That is tenfold profit. 14. We 
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have been twice in London. 15. Three times three is nine. 
16. Seven times seven is forty-nine. 17. Schiller was bom in 
the year 1759, and died in the year 1805. 18. How old was 
he, at the (jur) time of his death ? 19. He was 46 years old. 
20. How old is your youngest sister ? 21. She is seven years 
old. 22. Thousands were present. 23. That is all the same 
to me. 24. We rise (aufftel^en) every morning at half past six. 
(Continue oral practice y until the numerals are familiar^ 
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Ordinal Numerals. 

307. The ordinal numerals from 2 to 19 are derived 
from the cardinal numerals by adding the suffix t, and 
from 20 upwards, ft. They are declined like adjectives and 
are usually preceded by the definite article. ^\i, first, is 
the superlative of el)e, before, el^er, sooner; britt, third, 
shortens the radical vowel ; ad^t, eighth, drops one t. In 
compound numbers only the last takes the ordinal ending. 

\st ber, bic, bag erfte, the first 

2nd „ „ „ ^tocite, the second. 

ird „ „ „ britte, the third. 

4th „ „ „ i)icrte, the fourth. 

K^th „ „ „ ^m^U, the fifth. 

6th „ „ „ fed^fte (fcd^^te), the sixth. 

jth „ „ „ ficbente, the seventh. 

Zth „ „ „ ad^te, the eighth, 

i^th „ „ „ neunjel^nte, the nineteenth. 

20th „ „ „ jVoan^igfte, the twentieth. 

21st „ „ „ exit unb jtoanjigfte, the twenty first. 

22d „ „ „ jtoet unb jU)an}igfte, the twenty-second, 

loth „ „ „ btei^igfte, the thirtieth. 
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3 1 J/ ber, btc, bag ein unb brei^igfte, the thirty-first, 

50M „ „ „ fiinfjigfte (funfjigftc), M^y?;^/^M. 

looM ,f » r» l^unbertftc, the hundredth, 

loist n ft ft l^unbert unb erfte, the hundred-andfirst, 

200th „ „ „ Jtoeil^uttbcrtfte, the two-hundredth. 

1000th „ „ „ ici\x\tVi\>\U, the thousandth, 

ft tt ft le^te, the last. 

Note. — S)er, bie, baS anbcrc, the other, is sometimes used for the second. 

308. From toie bid, how many, is formed an interrogative 
ordinal, ber, bie, baS toicmelfte, or toieijiclte ; as, ber h)ietotelfte ift 
bag, how many is that? ben tpiebielften (Xag) l^aben toir ^eute, 
what day of the month is it to-day ? 

Expressions of Date. 

309. (a) In giving the day of the month, the ordinal is 
used elliptically, without preposition [2^ag bon being implied] ; 
as, eg ift ber fiinfte Stuguff, it is the fifth {day) of August. 

(b) In naming a date, the dative ordinal with an (an bem con- 
tracted to am) is used, or — especially in dating a letter — the 
simple accusative ; as, er ftarb am jel{^nten 5Dlai, — or ben je^nten 
9Kai — he died (on) the tenth of May ; Softon, ben je^nten ?Dlai. 

Note. — When figures are used, the endings -(flte, -(j)ten are sometimes 
written, but often omitted; as bet lOte or ber 10. ^ai ; am 20flen or am 
20, 9Rai — the period marking the abbreviated ordinal. 

310. The date of the year is given by the cardinal number, 
usually preceded by tm (in bem) 3^^^(^)> ^'^ the year; as, JJapOs 
leon ftarb (im galore) ad^tje^n l^unbert ein unb jtoanjig ; Napokon 
died in {the year) 1 8 2 1 . 

311. From the ordinal numerals are formed: 

I. The fr actionals, by the ending -tel — originally the noun 
2:eil, part — except the half bie §alfte; as, ein 2)nttel, a third; 
rin SBiertel, a fourth^ etc. 
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2. The dimidiatives^ by adding l^alb, half^ to the ordinal, de- 
noting half a unit less than the corresponding number; as, 
anbertl^alb, one and a half; britt(e)l^alb, two and a half(i, e. the 
third a half) — etc. These are indeclinable. 

3. Ordinal adverbs, ending in -en^ (see § 399) ; as, erftctt^, 
firstly; jtoeiteitg, secondly, etc. 

Expressions of Weight and Measure. 

312. Nouns expressing weight or measure, except feminines 
in e, are used in the singular after a numeral. The English * of ' 
is not expressed. Thus : brei 5Pfunb %\^tz, three pounds of tea ; 
jel^n gu^ lang, ten feet long. But brei 2:affcn %\jtt, three cups of 
tea; jtoei Sffen lang, two yards long, etc. 

313. The names of the days and months are (for accents see 
§ 53, 60; for the article, § 416, 2) : — 

^mxiiix% Sunday, %<xm(x^ , January. ^\j!X\,July. 

ajlon'tag, Monday. gebruar', February. 3[uguff , August. 

3)ieng'ta0, Tuesday. 9Jldrj, March. ©cjjtetn'ber, September, 

3Kitf tood^, Wednesday. 3l})rir, April. DIto'bcr, October. 

3)on'ncrgtag, Thursday. 3Jlai, May, SJobem'ber, November 

g=rei'tag, Friday, Su'ni, June. S)ejcm'bcr, December, 

©onn'abenb, or ©am^'tag, Saturday. 

EXERCISE XXXIII. 

I. 35ie grofeen ©olbaten 3=riebrici^« be^ grften, ^ftnigg toon ^Preufeen^ 
bienten in ben ^riegen feincg ®nfefe griebrid^ beg 3^^i*^"« 2. 
Subtoig Ul^Ianb tpurbe am 26. 2(^)ri( 1787 in 2^ubingen geboren, unb 
ftarb bafelbft am 13. 9?oijember 1862. 3. SDa« §au«, in toeld^em id^ 
too^ne, ift brei ©todf l^od^ ; id^ tool^ne im britten ©todfe. 4. §einrid^ 
ber 2ld^te, K5mg toon ©nglanb, toar fed^^mal toerl^eiratet. 5. 3)rei 
3ld^tel jtnb bie §a(fte toon brei SSiertel. 6. ^eber Solbot erl^ielt 
jtoei 5Paar ®tiefel(n). 7. ®r ttoo^nt im toierten §aufe um bie ®dEe. 
8. 2)er neunte 3Kpnat be« %okixt^ ^eifet ©e})tember, 9. SBie l^ei^t 
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bet Ie|te Xa^ bet 9Bod^e? 10. 3Ran nennt iffti SotmaBenb obet 
@amdtag. 11. 3)er 3^0 ^i^b in anbert^alb @tunben anlommen. 

12. 3)ad Sanbl^aud bed ®rafen ift britteJ^alb !IReiIen t>on l^iet. 

13. 3)ad Sam))fboot toirb am 21ften n&d^ften iDlonotd abfal^ren. 

14. 9ldc^ften ^ettag iDerben toir ben 25ften biefed !Dtonatd l^aben. 

15. 2)en totebielften l^aben toir ^eute? 16. SBBir ^aben ^eute ben 
25. Suguft ac^tjel^fn (or taufenb ac^t) ^unbert fec^d unb ac^t^ig. 

I. Sunday is the first day of the week, Monday the second, 
and Tuesday the third. 2. The last days of (the) January 
were very cold. 3. He has bought a dozen bottles of wine. 4. 
She drank two cups of tea. 5. Give me eight quires of paper. 
6. Three is a fifth of fifteen. 7. The king will arrive on the 
2 2d of May, at half past three. 8. He has bought five pairs of 
boots. 9. Send me ten pounds of tea. 10. A third and a sixth 
are three sixths. 11. The train will arrive in three hours and a 
half. 12. Last Saturday we had (were) gone to Dresden. 13. 
I have read the first twenty pages. 14. The bridge is 153 feet 
long, and 30 feet broad. 15. What day [of the month] is it to- 
day? 16. It is Thursday, the 15th of February, 1885. 
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Adverbs. 

314. Most adjectives are used in their predicate form 
as adverbs, not only in the positive, but also in the com- 
parative and superlative degrees. S!art fd^rcibt fd^6n, ^cim 
rid^ fd^rctbt fc|6ncr, abcr Suife fc|rei6t am fd^flnftcn. SBcr fann 
amfd^ncHftcnlaufcn? 

Note. — Thus the adverb is often distinguished from the adjective only 
by absence of inflection, or by the context. (See § 449, 2, d.) 
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315. In the superlative the form with am is used when 
actual comparison is expressed. But in the absolute 
superlative, which expresses simply a very high degree 
without comparison, the accusative neuter with auf (auf 
bag contracted to auf^) is used. As, er 6ebanft fid^ auf^ 
befte, he returns his best thanks, ©r grfl&tc ntid^ aufg I^Sftid^fte^ 
he greeted me most politely. 

316. A few superlatives use as adverbs the uninflected 
form in -ft. And of these, the superlatives ^5d^ft, fiufeerft, 
m6gUct)[t, are frequently used to form a periphrastic super- 
lative of adjectives or other adverbs. — As, tt|un ©ie e^ 
gefoKigft, do //, please; I)5cf)ft angenet|m, most agreeable ; 
dufeerft f(^6n, extremely beautiful; m8gUcf)ft ftf)nell, as quick 
(or quickly^ as possible, 

317. The following adverbs form their comparative and 
superlative from other stems : — 

too^I or gut, well, bcffcr, better; am beftcn, best, 

balb, soon, cl^cr, sooner; am el^cften, soonest, 

^^tXi, willingly, gladly, iKhtX, more 7£/illingly, rather; am 

licbften, most willingly, 

318. Adverbs are often formed from adjectives by means of 
suffixes ; as bittcrlid^, bitterly (from bitter) ; blinblingg, blindly, 
(from blinb). Such forms will be more fully given in Less. XLIII. 

Note. — Euphonic forms in -e occur, as §147, note; as, lange, gcrnc, 
Dornc, for lang, gem, tiorn, etc. 

319. {a) Some adverbs derived from nouns or adjectives 
take the sign of the genitive, g (§ 399) : — 

abenbg, in the evening, linfe, to the left, 

morgenS, in the morning, fd^onften^, in the best manner. 

anfangg, in the beginning, fj)dtefteng, at the latest. 

teil§, partly, afferbingg, certainly. 

rec^t^, to the right. anberg, otherwise. 
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(S) Such forms are sometimes phrases, written as compounds ; 
as, gro^lentcite,/7r the most part; untertpcg^, on the way; leine^s 
h>eg^, by no means, etc. 

320. (a) Many adverbial phrases are formed by combination 
with a preposition; as, toon tlb^XK, from abotfe; toon \xnUn,from 
below ; gerabe au§, straight on. Many adverbs are pure com- 
pounds, as, Dorbei,/fl:J// ilberall, everywhere; "oxtVitxiji, perhaps, 
etc. For accent, see § 53. For compounds of ba, too, see 
§§ 209, 237. 

(b) The compounds with l^cr, hither; j^in, thither, are often 
separable; as, too^er lommen ©ic? or, too fommen ©ic ^er? 
where do you come from ? etc. iQer and j^tn are used in many 
idiomatic phrase's. (§ 484). 

321 . There are also many simple adverbs, or adverbs proper ; 
such as, l^icr, here; bort, there;, \)tx, hither; \)xn, thither; bann, 
then; toann, when; fo, so; nut, only, etc. 

Note. — Adverbs are classed, according to their meahing, as in English, 
into adverbs of place, of timet of manner, of degree^ of predication (or 
mood), etc. But such classification does not need to be explained here. 

322. Position of Adverbs. 

1. The adverb stands immediately before the adjective or 
adverb it modifies. Except genug, enough; as, ftarf genug, 
strong enough, 

2. The adverb cannot stand, as it so often does in English, 
between the subject and verb. For instance: We generally 
dine at six o'clock, toir fj)eifen getoo^nlic^ um fed^^ Ul^r. He always 
speaks the truth, er fagt tmmer bie SBa^rl^eit. Except in the 
transposed or Aqx (§ 177, 4,) 

3. The English "only" may either precede or follow the 
noun ; the German nur must always precede it : My sister only, 
or only my sister was present, nur meine ©d^toefter toar jugegcn. 
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4. When several adverbs or adverbial expressions occur in 
the same sentence, the adverb of time is usually first, the ad- 
verb of place second, and the adverb of manner last. Examples : 
@d ifat ^eute ^ier ftarf geregnet, // Aas b^en raining hard fiere to- 
day. (Sx arbeitet immer flei^ig, h^ always works diligently. (See 
also § 202.) 

Note. — The same rule applies to the corresponding adverbial phrases; 
as, (S9 ^ot ^eute morgen in biefer ©egenb je^r flarf geregnet, it has been raining 
very hard in this neighborhood this morning, 

5. The adverb nid^t, not^ when it negatives the verb, stands 
after all objects or other adverbs. But when it negatives some 
adjunct of the verb, it is placed before that adjunct. Examples • 
Sc^ fel^e i^n nid^t, / do not see him. ^c^ ^abe. i^n l^eute nic^t 
gef el^en, / have not seen him to-day, SBir l^aben i^n nid^t l^eute, 
fonbem geftetn gefe^en, we have not seen him to-day^ hut yesterday. 

323. When an adverb, or adverbial phrase, begins the 
sentence, an inversion occurs (see § 177, 3) ; as, ^eute ^at eS ^ier 
ftarl geregnet; o^l^ter l^at e3 l^cute fiat! gcregnet; or ftarl l^at e« 
l^eute ^ier geregnet. For fuller statements, see § 344* 

Note. — Only one such adverb or adverbial phrase can precede the 
verb. The others will occupy their usual places, as in the examples. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 

I. aSo ift ber Sal^nH? 2. Sinte urn bie @dte. 3. SBo ift ber 
©aft^of ju \of) ben brei ilSnigen ? 4. 3jn ber britten ©tra^e red^t«^ 
bag toierte ipauS auf ber Knien ©eite. 5. Sitte, jeigen ©ie mir ben 
2Beg nad^ bem 3)om. 6. (Se^en ©ie gerabe au«, bid ©ie (xa ba« 
3lat^aii« lommen; bort biegen ©ie Rnte urn bie @ie unb nel^men 
barauf bie erfte ©trafee rec^td, toeld^e ©ie birecf auf ben SJlilnfterpIa^ 
ffil^rt. 7. aSo tooHen ©ie ^in? 8. 3c^ laufe auf ben Sal^n^of ; 
ic^ toerbe balb toieber jurili lommen. 9. S)ie ©d^Iafjimmer fmb 
oben, ber ©j)etfefaal unb bie aBoJ^njimmer fmb unten. 10. ©inb 
©ie je in ®enf getoefen, unb lennen ©ie bie bortigen ©aftl^dfe? 
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11. 3^^^ Ktt id^ ba getoefen, abet ediftfc^on lange ^er (tf^*?). 

12. SSit ftnb t^orgeftem ^ter angetommen^ unb toerben ubermorgen 
toieber abrcifen. 13. S3Sir l^aben bereit§ bie ganje ©tabt gefe^en. 

14. 2)antt finb ®ie toaj^rfd^einlid^ auc^ fd^on tm 2)om getoefen? 

15. t^^eiltd^ finb \oxx ba getoefen, unb ^aben xf)n t>on t)onte unb Don 
f^inttti, Don oben unb Don unten befel^en. 16. SDad ift j|a red^t fd^dn ; 
®ie fd^cinen iiberaff getoefen ju fctn. 17. SSSol^er lommen Sic 
l^eute? 3Bol^tn tooSen @ie morgen? 18. ^df lomme l^eute Don 
Safel unb toiff motgen nad^ 33em. 

I. He entirely forgot the names. 2. Which of the sisters 
works most diligently? 3. The air is cool in - the - morning 
and in -the -evening. 4. We have waited [a] long [time]^ 
5, She cried bitterly. 6. Which of these boys sings most 
beautifully? 7. I expect him every hour (hourly). 8. He fell 
backwards over the stairs. 9. He can hardly have heard it. 
10. The book is written partly in the English and partly in 
the German language. 11. It rained yesterday and [the] day- 
before- yesterday. 12. When did it happen ? 13. It happened 
Jately. 14. It is very probable that it will rain to-morrow. 
15. I had almost forgotten it. 16. He is by no means so 
industrious as you think. 17. Is your brother at present (je^t) 
in Basle ? 18. No sir, at present he is in Strassburg. 
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Conjunctions. 

324. Conjunctions which connect sentences of like kind 
are called co-ordinating conjunctions. Conjunctions which 
introduce dependent clauses are called subordinating con- 
junctions. Conjunctions are important chiefly from their 
influence on the order of words. (See Lesson xxxvi.) 
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325. Co-ordinating conjunctions are either pure conjunc- 
tions (the simple connectives) or adverbial conjunctions. 

Pure Conjunctions. 

326. The pure conjunctions cause neither inversion nor 
transposition of the verb. These are [English, andy but, 
or, for]: 

unb, and. fonbem, but. 

abcr, but, however. ober, or, 

affein, bi4t, yet. bcnn,/?r. 

{a) ©onbcm is used only after a negative, and introduces an 
opposite statement. 2lber is used both after affirmative and 
negative clauses, and merely qualifies, but does not contradict, 
the preceding statement. As : 6r ift nid^t reid^, fonbem arm. ®r 
^at bag ^a\x^ gelauft, abet ntd^t bejal^lt. ^i^ fommc ntd^t toon ber 
SteHe, abet e^ ift a\x6^ f c^toer ; / do not make any progress, but 
then it is difficult. 

(b) ©onbem, aUcin, stand at the head of the clause ; abcr, in 
the sense of however, frequently after the introductory words. 
As : @r ift tool^l fel^r retd^ ; er ift aber f e^r geijig ; he is indeed very 
rich ; he is however very avaricious. 

(c) 3lIIein (literally a/one, on/y) admits, but excepts from, a 
preceding statement, either affirmative or negative; and is of 
less frequent use than aber. As: ®r Wax ein grower ^elb^err, 
allein er befa^ nid^t bie ©abe umfaffenber SBered^nung, — but (yet) 
he did not possess the gift of comprehensive calculation, etc. 

Adverbial Conjunctions. 

327. The adverbial conjunctions, or co-ordinating con- 
junctions which partake of the nature of adverbs, when 
they stand at the head of the sentence, influence the order 
of words like adverbs — that is, they cause inversion of the 
verb (§ 323). Examples : %^ bin Iran! ; be^l^dlb lann id^ 
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ltid)t au^ge^en ; / am ill; on that account I cannot go out* @r 
fom geftern ?l6enb fetir fpSt an^ unb bennod^ i[t er fctjr frii^ auf ; 
he arrived very late last nighty and, nevertheless, he is up 
very early. But these same words do not change the order 
of words when they stand as adverbs within the sentence : 
%^ bin franf, id^ fann be^tialb nid^t au^ge^en. 

328. The principal adverbial conjunctions are : 

<A\^ accordingly. ^ \ yet, still, neverthe- 

au^erbem, besides. bennodj, r / 

ba, there^ then. l^bod^, ) 

bann, then, folglid^, consequently. 

balder, ) therefore inbeffcn, meanwhile^ however, 

barum, ) * nod^, still, yet (time). 

J««^«l^' I on that account. !"' f ' '^^' , 

be^n^egen, ) fonft, else, otherwise. 

Note. — @o is frequently used to introduce a principal clause, preceded 
by a dependent clause, when no connective is expressed in English, — 
especially after adverbial clauses of cause or condition — not of time (§ 486). 

329. In the correlative or double connectives, enttt)eber — obcr, 
either — or\ U^eber — nod^, neither — nor, inversion occurs after 
tocbcr and nod^ — and usually, but not always, after entU^eber; 
as : ©nthjeber lomtnt er (or er f ommt), ober er Unrb balb f d^reiben, 
either he will come or he will soon write. SBeber U)irb er lomtnen, 
nod^ tDtrb er fd^reiben, neither will he come nor will he write. But: 
cr iDirb n^eber f ommen nod^ f d^reiben, he will neither come nor write. 

Note. —The phrases fottJO^l— a(« aud^, both— and; nic^t nur— fonDcm 
audj, not only — but also, are also used as correlative connectives. 



Subordinating Conjunctions. 

330. Subordinating conjunctions transpose the verb to 
the end of the clause which they introduce. Examples : 
9Zad}bem i^ meinen SBrief gefdE)rieben \)oMi^, trug id^ if)n auf b'" 
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^oft ; after I had written my letter y I carried it to the post- 
office. S)ic ©onnc gtng f ocbcn «uf, afe toir auf bcm ®ipfcl beg 
Sergei anfamcn ; the sun was just rising as we reached the 
summit cf the mountain. 

331. When a dependent clause precedes the principaJ 
clause, the latter is inverted. The dependent clause here 
has the effect of an adverbial modifier preceding the 
principal verb (§ 323). As: SRad^bem er feine SRed^nung 
bcjal|(t I)atte, reiftc cr ^h] after he had paid his bill, he left 
Dbgleid^ er fe^r reic| ift, (fo) ift er bennod^ geijtg ; although he 
is very rich, he is nevertheless miserly. 

332. The most important subordinating conjunctions 
are : — 

ate, when^ as. ob, whether^ if. 

^!«^^' \asif 'J^^'iM although. 

bebor,3.>r.. feit \ since {x:xx^€). 

bi3, until. feitbem, ) 

ba, aSy since (cause). fobalb, cts soon as. 

ba^, that. to&l^renb, while. 

bamit, in order that. \oaxm, when. 

e^e, before. tottm, when^ if. 

inbem, ) ^^^^^^ ^^ toeg^alb, wherefore. 

inbeffen, ) ' ' toie, how, as. 

nad^betn, after. toeil, because. 

Note. — Some of these words have other uses ; as, ba, there, then ; att, 
than ; blS, up to, etc. But the use as subordinating conjunction will always 
be shown by the position of the verb at the end of the clause. 

333. For the distinction between ate, when (definite past), 
\OVKC^f when (future or contingent), and toann, when (inter- 
rogative) ; also for the separable compounds \CiVKCi — aud^, ob — 
flleid^, although, etc., see Lesson lxi. 
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334. The correlative comparison, the (more) — the (Jess) is 
expressed by je — befto (or jc — je), the leading, or dependent, 
clause being transposed, the second inverted ; as, |e teic^er bet 
3Rann toirb, befto ftoljer toirb er, the richer the man becomes, the 
fonder he grows, 3^ ^^^f V K^^er, the sooner the better. 

Interjections. 

335. The simple or natural interjections do not admit 
of grammatical treatment. They are more or less the 
same in all languages. 

336. Sometimes words or phrases are used elliptically, 
in an exclamatory way, as interjections : 

1. Such are: toel^! toel^! woe is me! leiber! alas! ®ut ^eil! 
hail! ©ottlob ! God be praised! tool^lauf ! cheer up ! Setoal^re ! 
God forbid! toeg ! fott ! away ! I^erein 1 come in ! toeiter \go on! 

2. Here may be mentioned the frequent use of the infinitive 
and perfect participle in German, instead of the English impera- 
tive: ©nfketgcn! eingeftiegen! (on starting a train, etc.) get in! all 
aboard! au^ftcigen! au^gcftiegen ! get out! all out! And the ex- 
clamatory infinitive: 3^ W^ berlaffen! unmdglid^! I forsake 
you ! impossible ! 

3. Occasionally an interjection is brought into a kind of 
connection with the structure of the sentence. For instance : 
D be« 2;^oren ! oh the fool! 5Pfui ttber ben g^eigen ! fie on the 
coward! Sld^, ba^ bu ba Hegft ! Alas! that thou liest there! 

EXERCISE XXXV. 

I. JJrau {Mrs^ aSraun l^at un^ ju etner (Sefefffd^aft eingelaben, 
abcr toir l^aben il^re ginlabung nid^t annel^men I5nnen. 2. 3)iefe 
Solbaten ^abcn in ber Snt^ntetie, unb nid^t in bet ilatoafferie gebient. 

3. 3^ toiff getne fomnten, abet tnein 93ruber lann nid^t lommen. 

4. ®e^en ©ie \t%i nid^t oxA, benn e^ regnet. 5. SKein 3lrjt l^at mir 
geraten^ mid^ rul^ig ju t^etl^alten; bedl^alb lann id^ l^eute nid^t 
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auggel^cn. 6. (Sx ift teite in ©eutfd^Ianb, teite in %xanfxt\i) etjogen 
toorben ; be^l^alb fj)rid^t er fohjol^l 3)eutfc^ toie ^anjdftfc^ mit grower 
gertigleit. 7. ®« regnet ; bc^l^alb Meibe id^ ju §aufe. 8. aU mein 
3)icncr in bad 3^^^^^^ ^<**/ f^K^f i<^ ^^^« 9- 3^ langcr bic 2^agc 
ftnb, befto fiirjer finb bie 5Rad^te. 10. 1)ic bilben ®anfe finb fd^iocr 
ju fd^iefeen, tocil ftcfd^nett unb fe^r l^od^ jliegen. 11. 3^ flei^iger 
man arbeitet, befto leid^ter toitb bie Slrbeit. 12. ©ohjol^l meinc 
Sltem aid and) biele meiner beften ^reunbe baren auf bem Sal^nl^of, 
ate id) toon meiner 9leife juriitflam. 13. ®nth>ebet toerben ©ie balb 
einen Srief toon mir erl^alten, ober id^ toerbe jemanben ju Sl^nen 
fd^idcn. 14. SBal^rl^aftig, fd^nell gefal^ren ! 15. ©eftem Slbenb ful^r 
id^ toon Sonbon ab, unb ^eute 5Rad^mittag urn toier U^r bin id^ fd^on 
in bem fleinen ©citeid, bad burc^ fein SKinerarioafjer fo berii^mt ift. 
16. SBad l^abe id^ nid^t in biefer lurgen S^xi gefel^en ! 17. ©ottlob! 
enblid^ finb toir ba, unb looHen und ein toenig audru^en. 18. ge 
frii^er, befto beffer. 

I. When I arrived yesterday, it was quite dark. 2. Wait a 
minute, till I have written my exercise. 3. It is raining, 
therefore I shall stay quietly at home. 4. After I had taken my 
ticket, I went into the waiting-room. 5. I sent the porter for 
a cab, because I have so much baggage that I cannot carry it 
myself. 6. He speaks as he thinks. 7. After it has lightened, 
it thunders. 8. He slept, whilst I was reading. 9. It struck 
twelve, when we arrived at Brandenburg. 10. The sun had set 
before we arrived at our journey's end. 11. You will find the 
gentleman either in the dining-room or in the sitting-room. 
12. He can neither read nor write. 13. We could neither hear 
nor see. 14. All aboard I the train starts in a moment. 

15. Not only my books, but also my clothes, were burned. 

16. Alas! all that (Wa^) I had is lost. 17. As he could not 
come, (fo) he wrote me a long letter. 18. The more diligently 
I study the German language, the more clearly I see that it is 
very much (fel^r) like the English [language]. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

Order of Words.— Summary. 

Some of the rules on the order of words have already been 
incidentally given (§§ 177, 202). It is now necessary to give a 
more complete summary of this subject. 

337. The principal point in the construction of the German sentence is : 

I. The Position of the Verb. 

338. There are three forms of verb-position : — 

I. Normal order — the verb follows the subject. 

II. Inverted order — the verb precedes the subject. 
III. Transposed order — the verb stands at the end. 

The first two of these belong, usually, to independent or principal sen- 
tences; the last only to dependent or subordinate sentences (clauses). 

NoTK T . — If we denote the subject by S. ; the verb by V. ; the adjuncts of the verb by A., 
the forms will be as follows : — 

I. Normal — N. = S. V.A. 

II. Invcrted-I. = V. S. A. 

III. Transposed - T. = S. A. V. 

Observe that it is the verb that changes its position. Thus the position of 
the verb indicates the character of the construction. 

2. By the verb is meant always the affirming, or finite {personal) verb. This in all com- 
pound forms (§ 169) is the auxiliary, or inflected word. By the subject is meant not only the 
nominative noun or pronoun, but the entire subjecty with all its modifiers. By adjunct is 
meant all the rest of the predicate, except the adjunct which precedes the verb in II. (§ 323). 

!• The Normal Order. 

339. The normal (S. V. A.) is the natural and usual order of the inde- 
pendent declarative sentence^ 

340. None of the adjuncts of the predicate can stand between the subject 
and the verb (as often in English). Thus : he always wears a black coaty tx 
tragt immer cineit fdimoqen Slocf . (See also § 343). 

NoTB. — Only seeming exceptions are such words as a5er, however; bod^, i^bod^, yet; 
nihnlid^/ namely; itoar, indeed^ which are really parenthetical. 

341. The infinitive and participle of compound tenses stand at the end, 
preceded by whatever qualifies them. When both occur, the infinitive stands 
last (§ 163) — as in many examples already. 
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34a. The prefix of a separable verb stands at the end in simple tenses. 
In compound, it is written in one word before the participle or infinitlTe 
(§ 284) — as in many examples already. 

NoTK. — These three, — die subject, the verb (proper), and the non-perKMial put of (he 
verb (if any), are the cardinal points in the order of words. Other words are less ri^dly fixed. 

343. {a) The subject itself may be complex — consisting of several words, 
or including an adjective clause or clauses (§ 348)* In all cases the rule 
stands that the principal verb immediately follows the subject. Thus: 
Srtebri^ bet ^xotiXt, ^dntg Don ^reugen (subject), toar bet grogte getb^err 
feiner ^tKt (Sin ^err, ber einent 3)>{anne, bent er nt^t re^t traute, eine @uinee 
igelte^en ^attc (subject), tt)ar (verb) erjlaunt ju ftnbcn, etc. 

Note. — Observe that in the latter case the final verb of the dependent adjective clause is 
brought immediately he/ere the principal verb. This position will often, in a complex 
sentence, usefully show where the dependent construction ends, and the principal sentence is 



{b) But if the clause modify the predicate, it should not (§ 340) stand 
between the subject and the verb, as often in English. Thus : The Romans^ 
after they had conquered the world, fell into luxury ; 2)le WsVXtX Dcrflelen, na^' 

bcm ftc ble ffielt crobert fatten, in U<)pigfelt {not ble 9lomer, nad^bem, etc.). 

NoTB. —This rule is sometimes violated, but not in strict correctness. Rather, to avoid 
crowding, let the dependent clause precede; as, SHad^bem bie KSmer, etc . . oerflcltn fie, 
etc. (}344). 

For special case of normal order in dependent clause, see § 350, i. 

J8. The Inverted Order. 

344. The inverted ox^tx (V. S. A.) is assumed in independent declarative 
sentences when introduced by any adjunct of the verb: — 

(<j) Only one such adjunct may precede the verb; but this may consist of 
several words, forming, however, logically only one element of the sentence. 
As : S)anta(9 ^alf nnd eln greimb au9 unfrer 9^ot Un9 ^alf bamald eln gutet 
greunb au9 ber 92ot. 9n9 unferer 9^ot l^atf und bantald ein guter ^reunb. 

(3) A dependent clause preceding the principal, will have the value of an 
introductory adjunct, and cause the inversion of the principal verb. As : 9[(d 
Mir anfamen, »ar e9 f^on 2:ag. SBenn 14 ^le^anber mfire, fo nflrbe i^ e« 
anncl^mcn. (§ 331.) 

NoTB. — Observe that here again, as § 343, the two verbs will be brought together; or, in 
this case, will be separated only by f (§ 328, note). 

(r) For the same reason, expressions like I thinks said he^ etc., when pre* 
ceded by any of the words referred to, will be inverted, those phrases being 
logically the principal sentence, of which the words quoted form the object. 
As: S)a«, bcnfe it^, Ifl meine ^Pflic^t (but 14 bcnfc, bad tjl, etc.). 
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(i/) Rarely the participle or infinitive of a compound tense, or even the verb 
itself, may stand first, in case of special emphasis. As: ©eflo^en toax aVit^ ; 
©(^kDfigen toitt 14 nt^t ; (Srmorben laffen lann er mi^, niiJ^t rid^ten ; ^ommt 
boc^ bad llrgemid oon obf n ; fatten toix ed \a alle ge^Srt 

345. (fl) The "pure conjunctions'* (ami, dut, or, fir, § 326) do not cause 
inversion. They will, therefore, usually restore the nornuU order, after a pre- 
ceding inversion, unless the cause of inversion is repeated. Thus : jDa fant er 
i(n mir, unb i4 ftagte i^n foglei^ ; but unb foglei^ fragte id^ i^n. 

{b) Conjunctive words belonging to the subject alone will not cause in- 
version; as, Hud^ mein Sruber toar jugegen. And sometimes an adverb may 
be allowed to stand, parenthetically, in the same way; as, greilt^ {indeed^ 
u6 fann e« ni^t fagnt. 

346. The inverted is the regular order, without introductory adjunct : 

(a) In direct questions, unless the interrogative word is subject; as, 3P 
btr ^err gu $aufe ? Sann loirb er gu ^aufe fein ? But, Ser ifl ber $err? Ser 
bringt biefe ^^a^rid^t {normal), 

Nome — Indixect quesdoos are ooostnied like odier dependent sentences, § 348. 

(b) In imperative and optative (wish) sentences ; except, sometimes, in the 
third person; as, fetjen loir un9; fc^toeige (bu); iDfire t% bo(^ j£ag, would 
a were day; gebe ®ott, or @ott gebe, God grant, etc. 

{c) Often also in exclamation (§ 344, </); as, ifi bo^ bad 8ebeit f^toer I 
Hence inversion, without introductory adjunct, indicates one of these forms, 
NOTB. — Yet sometinies, colloquially, inversion occurs without introductory word, for em- 
phasis ; as, torn cUi ilnabe, for eft fam — ; eS var gait) ru^ig unb rll^rte fic^ nic^tS. (§ 439.) 
For special case of inversion in dependent clause, see § 350, 2. 

8. Th« Transposed Order. 

347. The transposed order (S. A. V.) is used only in subordinate or de- 
pendent sentences (clauses). 

NoTB. — The transposed order can therefore occur only in complex senienett. Simple 
sentences will be cither normal or inverted. 

34S. A dependent clause stands to its principal clause in the relation of a 
noun, or of an adjective, or of an adverb. Hence dependent clauses are 
called noun clauses, adjective clauses, or adverbial clauses. 

(tf) A dependent noun clause is usually introduced by the conjunction bag, 
that; as : (Sr fc^rieb un«, bag er e9 t^un tourbe ; — or, in a dependent question, 
by ob, whether, if; or Xoa%, what, or its equivalent (§ 222). As: ^ir fragteit 
ben i^ebienten, ob fein $err p ^aufe lo&re ; i^ tpugte nic^t, toad er mir fagen 
tPollte. (For exception, see § 350, i). 
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(3) A dependent adjective (relative) clause is introduced by a relative pro- 
noun or its equivalent (§ 237). Example : 2)ad ^au8, XotX&^t^ ttorigc 9i?od)t 
abgebrannt i^, ge^5rte einem ©^u^ma^er ; aUeS, tooriiber i^ ini(^ gefreut 
^atte, ifi t)er(0ren. 

{c) Dependent adverbial clauses are usually introduced by subordinating 
conjunctions (§ 332), expressing a relation of time, place, cause, manner, pur- 
pose, condition or concession. Example : (S9 toar noc^ %^%t aid to)tr in bent 
@afl^ofe anfamen. %be( roar ein ^^fifer, tnfi^tenb ^ain ein kderdmann idot. 
(For exception see § 350, 2.) 

NoTB. — The same sentence may include several dependent clauses. For the effi^rt of a 
dependent clause preceding the principal, see § 344, h. In other cases, no effect is produced 
on the order of the principal sentence. 

349. The pure conjunctions, unb, etc. (§ 345) produce no effect on the 
dependei^t construction. Thus a series of connected clauses, dependent on the 
same subordinating word, will continue the transposed order to the end of 
the series, each dependent verb standing at the end of its own clause. As : 
(Sin alter SRann, ber in fetner 3ugenb nai!^ Omenta reifle, ^^ bort berfteiratete 
unb eine groge gamitie erjog unb aid ©reid na(^ 2)eutf(^Ianb aurdcftam, ifl 
neult^ l^ier gefiorben. 

II. Special Cases in Verb-Position. 

350. The following special cases are of frequent occurrence in dependent 
clauses : 

z . In a noun clause, if the conjunction bag, ihai, is omitted (as often in 
English), the order will be normal. As : 3(^ glaube, er n^trb balb lommen 
(for bag er balb lommen n^irb). 2)er ^ebiente fagte, fein ^err fei ntd^t 31 
^aufe ; the servant said {that) his master was not at home. (§ 467.) 

2. In a conditional {adverb) clause, if the conjunction n)enn, i/t is omitted, 
the order will be inverted. As : 3P ber ^err gu ^aufc, fo toerbe i(^ i^n balb 
\t%tn (for ttjenn er gu $aufe tft, etc.). SBfiren @le gejlem gelommen, fo gotten 
@ic un8 gu ^aufe getroffen, had you come (for, if you had come), etc (§ 470.) 

This form is especially usual after aid, for aid n^enn, as if. As : @r t^at, 
aid tnore er tocrrilcft, he acted as if he were crazy (for: aid ttJcnn er t>errfl(!t 
Ware). 

Note. — But in the adjective clause, the connective {relative) is never omitted (§ a39)' 

3. The transposed verb will stand before other verb-forms : — 

{a) When two infinitives stand together, the auxiliary verb will stand 
immediately before them, the governing infinitive last (see also § 264). As; 
3(^ toetg, ba6 i(^ ed nic^t tnerbe t^nn Ibnnen. ^enn er ed ^atte t^un !9ttnen, 
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fo ^dtte tt ed gent getl^an, if he could have done it, he would have done it 
gladly, SBcun bu toiril bettcln gel^cn muffcn, shall have to go a-begging. 

{h) The concurrence of toerben in two difierent auxiliary uses will likewise 
be avoided. As: 3c^ k)er{pre(^c, bag beine (^c^ulben toerbeii bega^It roerbeii 
(for begafjU toerben tDerben). 

[f) Sometimes also a transposed auxiliary will be inserted before two par- 
ticiples or a participle and infinitive. As : 3(^ toeig, bag ittc^t aQe {tub beflraf t 
morbcn (for bcflraft toorben ftnb). @oba(b id^ i^n iwerbc gcfc^en l^aben. 

4. Often the transposed clause ends in the participle of a compound tense, 
the auxiliary being omitted, when the meaning is already clear. As : 92a(^« 
bcm cr bie SBittc ongc^ovt (^atte), fagte ber ^onlg. @oba(b er in bo« dimmer 
eingetreten (mar), ftng er an }u fpre^en. %\f> bad UrteK gefproc^en morben (mar). 

351. The following cases may also be noticed : — 

I. When the sentence consists of only subject and verb, the normal order 
(S. V. A.) and the transposed (S. A. V.), will be identical (S. V.). In this 
case the construction is distinguished only by the connective, or by the 
context. As : \^ fonn \t\^i nid^t jpielen, benn (for) \^ arbeite (normal) ; or, 
meil {because) \^ arbeite [transposed). S^hir toer eu(ft o^nlit^ '\% oerfhl^t unb 
fil^It (nur ber aUein fann rid^tcn unb beto^ncn). 

2. Certain words are used both in demonstrative (independent) and rela- 
tive (dependent) meaning; such as, ber, he or who; ba, there, then; oxwhen^ 
as; inbeffen, meanwhile, or while, etc. In such cases the position of the 
verb will show the meaning. As : ein SRamt ^atte bret @5^ne, bie {they) Hebten 
i^n gleic^ — or, bie {them) Uebtc er gleic^; but, bie (who) i^n gleidft liebten — or, 
bie (whom) er gleic^ liebte. 

3. The use of C8 as introductory subject causes inversion of the true or logi- 
cal subject ; as, es ijl nid^td befd^toffen; e« gogen brei S8urtd)en ilbcr ben 9it|ein. 

But without ed, unless introductory; as, befc^loffen ifi nic^td. 

See Synopsis at end of this Lesson. 

III. Order of Words not Verbs. 

NoTK. — The arrangement of other words is not, generally, so rigidly fixed as the positioa 
of the verb, and 'is more largely influenced by emphasis, etc. The leading rules will here be 
given. These may be reserved for later study, or for reference. 
Adjuncts of the Noun. 

353. I. The adjective will usually precede the noun, but may follow for 
emphasis, or in special phrases. Pronominal precede qualifying adjectives; 
as, ber gute grennb ; ber greunb, ber gnte ; griebri^ ber ®rof^e ; ber |)eib, 
rbel unb treu (see Lesson VIII.^. 
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2. Adjective phrases with prepositions follow the noun ; as, ^anffltrt ant 
9Rain ; ba9 $au« auf hex ^d^e. 

3. {a) A limiting genitive usually follows the noun ; as, bet Ultfattg be9 
ihriege^ ; ba« &\M be« SRenf^tn. 

{i) But a personal {subfeciive) genitive will often precede, taking the pla«e 
of the article: bed $ater9 i^aud ; ©(^illerd SBerte ; bed 3iingUngd @tttntne. 

(c) This usage is widely extended in poetry, or elevated prose, to geni- 
tives not personal ; as, grantreic^d (Srbe ; in htx Sbenbloolfen (9(ut ; bed 
9Reered ffiaHen ; o^ne ber ^onen Sic^t. 

A4inneto of the Adjectfre (or Participle). 

353. An adjective, or a participle, will be preceded by its adjuncts: — 

1. An adverb: eiit feljr guter ST^ann ; an object : fei mir gnfibig. But an ob- 
ject with preposition may follow; as, fei nid^t b5{e auf m\^,heHatan^rywitA me, 

2. Other dependent words, which, in English, will often require to follow, 
or to be expressed by an adjective {relative) clause ; as, ^^i^bric^ ber @rogr, 
Don feincm 35oIfe ber „3llte gri(5" genannt ; in cincm oon meincm Cater ncu= 
U(4 erialtcnen 53rlefe, in a letter (which has been) lately received by my father; 

ouf etne ber (g^re eined gflrflen Wflrbigc SBcifc ; cin fiber 20 gu§ ^oljer ©aum. 
This construction — often extended to great length — requires particular 
attention ; but is not to be commended for imitation. (See $ 483.) 

Adjuncts of the Terb. 

NoTB.— The infinitives and participles of compound tenses, and the separable prefixes, 
are, strictly speaking, adjuncts of the verb; but these have been treated elsewhere (§ 341 — a). 

1. Oldecto. 

354. I. Pronoun objects precede noun objects; as, er erja^Ite ed feinent 
greunbe ; er Ijat mir ein Citd^ gegeben. 

2. The cases stand: i. dative; 2. accusative; 3. genitive. But if the 
accusative is personal, or a pronoun, it will usually precede the dative ; as, 
id) l^aht bem Jhiaben ein ®ud^ gelie^en ; ber $ater (at ben ^ol^n einer fc^toeren 
@unbe befc^utbigt. But : xo\x mttffen ben 5Wann feinem @(^it!fatc ubertaffen ; 
er ^at ed mtr gefagt. 

3. Objects with prepositions follow simple objects ; as, er fd^tcfte feinen 
greunb gu mir ; er ft^rieb mir einen ©rief fiber feine 8leife. 

4. The reflexive ft(4 usually precedes all other pronouns, and personals 
precede demonstratives ; as, er empficl)tt ft(^ Sftnen ; cr bot fi(^ ed gefaflen 
laffen, he has put up with it; fagcn @ie mir bad nli^t. But also ed ft(^ (§ 202,3). 
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5. Especially^ in the inverted and in the transposed order, a pronoun 
object will often precede the subject, unless the latter is a personal pronoun; 
as, \iQ, rcid^te l^m bcr grembe blc ^anb ; al« l^n ber SJater fa^, toclnte tt uor 
grcubc. Rarely, also, a noun; as, ttbrlgeitS gc^ort ®ott metnc (^cele. 

With this exception^ the order of adjuncts is usually the same in cUl con- 
5tructions» 

9. Adverbs. 

355. I. Adverbs will stand: i. time; 2. place; 3. manner. 

2. Adverbs of time usually precede objects, except pronouns ; as, ft ^at 
mtr gcpern clnen S3ricf gefdjricben. 

3. Adverbs of place follow simple objects, but precede objects with prepo- 
sitions; as, mir fonnten bad 9u(^ nirgeubd im ^aufe finben. 

4. Adverbs of manner usually precede, but may follow, objects with pre- 
positions. — The rules for adverbs apply generally to the corresponding 
adverb phrases ; but, in all cases, the position may be largely influenced by 
emphasis. (For ntd^t, see § 322, 5). 

5. Of two adverbs of like kind, the more general usually precedes the 
more specific; as, \vxit fril^ ; morgen urn 10 U^r. 

6. (For adverbs modifying adjectives, see § 353.) Generally, an adverb 
will stand just before any word (not the verb) which it modifies ; as, nur 
mein ©ruber tear jugcgcn ; fount cine @tunbe mor Dcrgangen. (See § 345 b). 

Prepositions usually precede objects (Exception^ § 280, and Appendix). 

8. PredloatM. 

356. A noun or adjective standing as predicate (complement) will usually 
follow all other adjuncts; as, iiJ^orgen teirb tea^rfc^einUc^ teegen ber ^oc^geit 
ein geiertag fein ; Diel 3eit tear nac^ ge^n Ul^r nt^t me^r fibrig ; fie fianb 
<)loyit^ auf ber @d|teclle jlill. 

357. Words, or phrases, which, by idiomatic usage, have come to be re- 
garded as part of a verb-phrase (§ 379) — including also predicate or factitive 
objects — will take the same position as a predicate complement. Such are: 
SRebc peljen, to answer; fc|l fatten, to hold fast; |le^cn btciben, to stop; gu 
aJlittag effen, to dine, etc., etc.; as, teir agcn gcjlcm bet cinem greunbe gu 
3]l{ittag; ba er ben Serbrec^er ni^t fefiI)aUen fonnte, fo fc^tug er il^n tot. 

4. The Inflnltlve. 

358. I. For the infinitive in compound tenses, see § 341. 

2. The same position will be held by a simple infinitive (without gu) 
dependent on the verb; as, i^ teill mi(4 geme 1)ier bi9 fibermorgen Der^alten; 
i4 fage 3^nen, bag id^ mi^ l^ier bid fibermorgen Der^alten telH 
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3. The same position may be held by an infinitive with gu, dependent on 
a yerb in a simple tense; as» u!^ IDflnfc^e tni4 W^ Md ilbemtorgen ^u UtliaU 
ten ; ii^ fage 3^nen, bag ic^ mic^ ^ier bid flbermorgen gu Der^alten toanf^e ; er 
ftng iu fingen am 

4. But generally, to avoid too great complexity of construction, an 
infinitive with gu, especially if accompanied by adjuncts of its own, will 
be treated as a distinct clause; that is, it will stand outside of the limits of 
the principal construction (§ 342, note), with the infinitive at the end: 

(a) After the non-personal part of a verb, or after a transposed verb : 
(Sr fmg an gu ftngen ; fogleidi ^ng er an, Don feinem Ungtucfe gu reben ; ic^ 
^abe (ange getodnfc^t, meinetn alten greunbe eitten 9e{u4 gu madden ; i^ fage 
3ftuen, bag 14 langc gewflnft^t ^abe, 3^nen einen ©efutft gu madden; cr 
beljauptete, bag er cine 3J{et^obe te^re, @olb gu ma^en. 

{6) Or before the main sentence, which it will then invert (§ 344, 6) ; as, 
um feinen Skater gu fcl^en, ijl ber @oljn gc^n SWeilen gegongen. 

5. In a series of infinitives, the governing one regularly stands last, 
reversing the English order. As : 3^r l^abt mt4 ermorben laffen tnoUen, you 
have sought to have me murdered; er iwirb t% uid^t tl^UU lonnctt, etc. Yet not 
always if more than two infinitives : ilJ^an loirb mic^ tooUen (aufen laffen. 

IV. Position of Dependent Glauses. 

359* (^i) Foi* ^^ same reason — to avoid too great complexity of con- 
struction — a dependent clause will often be thrown outside of the usual 
limits ; as, id^ gebe freikDiUig bie ^(nfprlic^e auf, loel(4e t4 Quf bad ®u(^ ^abe ; 
i4 (abe ben $reid angenommen, meld^en ber $err mir anbot. 

ip) Especially, in subordinate sentences, to avoid collision of dependent 
verbs; as, er marf il)m einen ^eutel gu, inbem er ft4 tvegen ber geringen 
@umme entfc^ulbigte, bie er ent^iett. 

{c) Also in comparison — elliptical : @r l^at me^r ge^ler gema^t al« id^ 
(gemad^t l^abe). 

360. Generally, it may be remarked, that dependent clauses will occupy 
their natural position, logically ; but that ambiguity, or excessive involution 
of structure, must always be avoided. This, however, is in large degree pre- 
vented by the free use of the comma (§ 70), as well as by the distinctive 
position of the verb. Thus German can often sustain periods which would 
be intolerable in English — a power which, however, may be abused. 

Remark. — The foregoing rules of position are naturally subject to ex- 
ceptions, depending on emphasis, euphony, or individual style, and especially 
in poetry, with the freedom of poetic license. Still, they should be thor- 
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ooghly mastered and strictly observed by the student, who should be 
required, whenever possible, to account for exceptions, real or apparent. 
Once mastered, they become the key to almost all difficulties of construction. 

NoTB. — No special Exercises are here added, because every German sentence is an exet- 
cise in the order of words. 



Synopsis of Verb-Position. 

The following condensed view may be helpful in remembering the chief- 
rules of verb-position : 

Principal Sentences. 

When introduced by subject — Normal, 

" not " " " —Inverted. 

Dependent Clauses. 
When introduced by subordinating word . — Transposed^ 



Special Gases. 

Principal Sentences. 
Interrogative, Imperative, Optative sentences — Inverted, 

Dependent Clauses. 

Noun clause — bog {that) omitted — Normal, 

Conditional " — njcnn(//) " --Inverted, 

The verb precedes two infinitives. 

NoTB.<— The "pure conjunctions" {and^ hui^ or ^ for) are not included. 

See also Note at end of the Appendix, p. 378. 

It is presumed that at this point -- or even earlier — the pupil will 
begin the reading of an easy German text, outside of the grammar. 
In the following Lessons, therefore, the Qennan-EngUsh Exercises 
will be omitted. 



PART 11. 



DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

Introductory Remark. — The German vocabulary is much more homo 
geneous than the English. The introduction of foreign elements— mainly 
French and Latin — from an early date, into the English language, has not 
only added a large admixture of words not native in origin, but, by supplying 
foreign terms ready made, it arrested the development of the native speech. 
Hence the processes of derivation and composition, from native roots, have 
been much more largely extended in German than in English. These pro- 
cesses are, therefore, in German of much greater practical importance for 
the acquisition of a vocabulary, and for the exposition of the relation and 
meaning of words. A brief sketch of the most important classes of deriva- 
tives and compounds will be given in the following Lessons. 

NoTB. — Foreign words of course exist largely in German also; but there tfaey are dis- 
tinctly marked, while in English they are fully assimilated. In this respect, on the other hand, 
the English vocabulary is more homogeneous than the German. 



LESSON XXXVII. 
Derivation of Verbs. 

361. Most verbs of the strong conjugation, and many 
weak verbs of monosyllabic roots, are primitive verbs. 
There are many other verbs, obviously derivative, in 
which the origin and the process of derivation are un- 
known. 

Almost all derivative verbs are weak. (See § 199.) 

362. (a) An important class of verbs are derived from other 
verbs by modification or change of root-vowel. The primitive 
is usually strong and intransitive ; * the derivative is weak and 

* See List of Irregular Verbs. 
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transitive. These are known as causative verbs; as also in 
English, tafell from to fall; to set from to sit, etc. As : — 

Strong. Weak. 

fasten, to gv, drive, fiil^ren, to guide, drive, 

faHcn, to fall, ffillen, to fell, 

Ueflcn, to lie, ' tcgen, to lay, 

p^n, to sit, fc^n, to seat, set. 

j^rlngeu, to spring, f<)rcngcn, to burst, blow up, 

trlnfcn, to drink, trSnfcn, to drench, make drink, 

{b) In some cases there is no change of root-vowel, but only 
a change from strong to weak inflection ; as : — 
" Strong. Weak. 

S&fmtVitxi, to swell. ft^wcllcn, to puff up, 

erlof (^en, to go out. au^lof c^en, to put out (lights). 

erUredcn, to be frightened. crft^rcden, to frighten. 

(c) Sometimes other variations of meaning are marked by 
the change from strong to weak inflection ; as : — 
Strong. Weak. 

httOiQtn,to move (figuratively) , induce, betoegen, to move (literally), 
fd^affctl, to create, Woffcn, to do. 

363. Some verbs are derived from other verbs by hardening 
or strengthening the final consonant of the root, usually with 
intensive meaning : — 

blcgcn (strong), to bend, (ft(^) bfidtcn, to bow, stoop down, 

^oren, to hear, Ijori^cn, to listen, hearken. 

fc^norrcn, to creak, snarl, f(^narc^|cn, to snore, 

{(^tt)ingcn (str.), to swing, fc^mentcn, to wave, 

364. The verbal suffixes -ein and -em frequently convey the 
sense of diminution or contempt — sometimes of repetition : — 

fIop<)en, to flap. na<)pern, to rattle. 

tlingen (str.), to sound, ring, Kingcin, to ring the bell. 

(a^en, to laugh, (oc^eln, to smile, 

ft^Iafcn (str.), to sleep, f(^Iafern, to feel drowsy. 

Note. — In both the preceding cases, there is also, usually, vowel 
modification or change. 
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365. Verbs in -icren (-iren) are properly derivatives of 
French verbs in -er and -/r. They retain their foreign accent, 
and omit gc- in the perfect participle. (See § 215, dr.) As: — 

folllcrcti, tofaiL rcgiercn, to reign, 

marfc^ieren, to march, jlublcren, to study. 

and, by analogy with these, from German stems, bud^ftaUeren^ 
to spell; ftoljieren, l^antieren, etc. 

366. Many verbs are derived from nouns, with or without 
root-vowel modification : — 

bad ^Iter, the age. altem, to grow old, age, 

bic gorbe, the color, farbcn, to dye, 

ber ¥flW9/ the plough. Wi^fifH, to plough, 

ber battel, the saddle. fotteln, to saddle, 

bad @ieget the seal, ftegein, Derftegeln, to seal, 

ber 2^rofl, the comfort. troflen, to comfort, 

367. Other verbs are derived from adjectives, usually with 
root-vowel modification : — 

rot, red. r5tcn, to redden, 

llorf, strong. ftfirtcn, to strengthen- 

tot, dead. t5tcn, to kill. 

toflrblg, worthy. toflrbigcn, to hold worthy. 

rcin(ig), clean. reinigen, to dean. 

fromm,/iVwj. frommcin, to affect piety (§ 364). 

{a) Or, with loss of c, from adjectives in -en ; as : — 

off en, open. 5ffnen, to open. 

troden, dry. trodncn, to dry. \ 

(Ji) And from comparatives ; as : — 

ntlnber, less. minbern, to lessen. 

nfi^cr, nearer. na^ent, to bring nearer, 

368. A few verbs are derived from adverbs ; as : — 
ouger, outside. fiugern, to utter. 
cntpor, up. emporen, to arouse. 

All these classes of derivative verbs are weak. 
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Remark. — As is seen from the foregoing examples, the 
Modification of the root-vowel (Umlaut), though by no means 
constant, is a common process in derivation. As a rule, it may 
be stated that the modified vowels do not occur in primitive 
roots, but arise by the processes of derivation or of inflection. 
Hence, in dealing with derivatives that present a modified 
vowel, the Umlaut must be eliminated to find the root. See 
examples in foregoing lists and hereafter. 

EXERCISE XXXVII. 

I. Who has put -out the light ? 2. No one has put -out the 
light ; it Aas gone - out. 3. The woodman has felled this tree. 
4. A child has (ts) fallen into the river. 5. My dictionary lies 
on the table. 6. The boy jumped over the ditch. 7. The old 
tower was blown up. 8: She has sealed the letter. 9. He 
rang the bell several times. 10. We will seat ourselves upon 
this bench. 11. The old man sat on this chair. 12. The 
sinking sun reddened the clouds. 13. The king held -him - 
worthy of the highest honors. 14. The peasant ploughed the 
field. 15. The autumn dyes the leaves yellow. 16. He has 
aged very much. 17. A strong man can easily walk himself 
tired in a ploughed field. 18. He stooped -down and picked - 
up the key. 19. The tailor has cleaned and dried the clothes. 
20. (The) Queen Victoria has already reigned fifty years. 21. 
The smiling girl rang the bell, and opened the door. 22. His 
strong faith in (ju) God comforted and strengthened his last 
hours. 23. The children listened and smiled, while the father 
snored aloud. 24. The noble sentiment which the king then 
uttered, has not lessened the devotion of his faithful people. 
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LESSON XXXVIIL 

Composition of Verbs.— Inseparable. 

Compound verbs have been already considered, so far 
as was necessary to explain peculiarities of conjugation. 
(Less. XXVIII., etc.) Their number is almost unlimited. 

369. Very important is the large number of verbs com- 
pounded with the inseparable prefixes be-, cnt- (cm})-), er-, 
t)tx-f jcr-, ge-. These prefixes, though once probably 
independent words, now occur only in composition. They 
modify variously the meaning of the primitive. 

Note. — Strictly speaking, these prefixes, being always unaccented, and 
having now no independent existence, form rather derivatives than com- 
pounds. But, in accordance with usage, the verbs formed with them from 
verbs are given as compounds ; those formed from other than verb-roots as 
derivatives. As will be seen hereafter, they are largely used also in forming 
other derivatives besides verbs. 

370. (a) S3e- (related to bei and to the English de-, as: to 
take, to betake ; to wail, to bewail) changes an intransitive into 
a transitive verb. Prefixed to a transitive verb, it gives to it a 
direction towards another object. Sometimes it is only inten- 
sive. Examples : — 

bauetl, to build. bebouen, to build upoti, to cultivate, 

grabcn, to dig, bcgraben, to bury. 

grcifcu, to seize. bcgrcifcn, to comprehend, 

^altcn, to hold. bcl^attcn, to keep. 

f(^rrtbcn, to write. bcfd^rciben, to describe, 

ft(3Ctl, to sit. bcfitjcn, to possess, 

(b) S3e- is also used for deriving verbs from nouns and 
adjectives, generally with active sense : — 

bcr grcunb, the friend. bcfrcunbctt, to befriend, 

bcr @eifl, the spirit, begcipeni, to inspire. 
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(ret,/r^^. befteien, to liberate. 

jonft, gentle. bcfanft(l8)ctl, to appease. 

taub, deaf. betauben, to deafen. 

371. (a) Snt- (related to ant- in Slnttoort) chiefly denotes 
privation or separation : — 

taffen, to let. entlaffen, to dismiss. 

(auf en, to run. entlaufen, to escape. 

gie^en, to draw. entgiel^en, to withdnaw, 

(b) And sometimes origin or beginning, as : — 
brennen, to burn. cntbrenncn, to take fire, 

flc^cn, to stand. eittflc^cn, to originate. 

(c) @nt- is also used in forming derivative verbs, as : — 

bie ^aft, tAe strength. eutfrSftcn, to weaken. 

ble @(^ulb, the guilt. cntfd^utbigen, to excuse. 

ba« 33otf, the people. entDotfcvn, to depopulate. 

Note. — The primitive sense of ent- (ant-) is clearly seen in a few verbs, 
as cntgcUen, to pay back, cntfprci^cn, to correspond. In some adverbs, ent is 
from in; as, entgegen, against, ent)tt)et, in two. 

(d) Before f, -nt is assimilated to -n^) in the three verbs : 
emjjfcl^Ien, to recommend; em^jfangen, to receive; enH[)finbcn, to 
feel. 

372. {a) @r- (related to the prefix ur- [§ 387, 4] and pro- 
bably to the preposition au§) generally expresses accomplish- 
ment or acquisition by means of the action expressed by the 
simple verb ; or growing, passing into a condition : — 

^olten, to hold. er^otten, to obtain, receive. 

jogen, to hunt. erjagen, to obtain by hunting, 

faufen, to buy. ertoufen, to obtain by purchase. 

xa{x^\tvif to grow. txtoa6)\en, to grow up. 

(b) And in derivative verbs, as : — 

fti\6i, fresh. erfri|d|en, to refresh. 

War, clear. erltfiren, to explain. 

rot, red. crrStcn, to blush. 

mittX, wider. tttodttxn, to extend. 
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373. (a) SBct-, originally the same as Dor- (English /(?r- iiJ 
forgive/for{e)go^ etc.), denotes removal, turning away; often 
with the idea of perversion or loss ; sometimes only the accom- 
plbhment of an action or result : — 

bieten, to bid, Derbteten, to forbid. 

Maiden, to bloom, Derbia^en, to fade. 

brennen, to bum, oerbrennen, to bum up, 

fiil^ren, to guide, Ccrf ft^rcn, to lead astray ^ sediue. 

ttnnvXf to know, i^erlennen, to mistake, 

{plelen, to play, t)erf<)lclen, to lose by playing. 

(d) And in derivatives ; as: — 

bad &olh, the gold, i^ergolben, to gild, 

bcr @tcln, the stone, Derftcinern, to petrify, 

alt, old, Deralten, to become antiquated, 

iutig, young, Ucrjflngcn, to make young, 

fltbger, greater, DergtSficm, to enlarge, 

fc^dner, more beautiful, t)crft^5ncm, to embellish, 

374. {a) 3er- expresses destruction, dissolution : — 

bret^cn, to break, gcrbrC(^en, to break to pieces, 

fallen, to fall, gcrf alien, to crumble to pieces. 

rclgen, to tear, gerrelgen, to tear to pieces, 

trcten, to tread, gertrcten, to crush^ to trample. 

(jf) And in a few derivatives ; as : — 

ba« %{z\\^, flesh, gerfleift^en, to lacerate, 

ble ©lieber, the limbs, gerglicbern, to dismember. 

375* (^) ®^"" (probably the same prefix as the augment used 
with the past participle, but of doubtful origin), has in some 
cases no perceptible influence on the meaning of a verb; 
as, braud^en or gebraud^en, to use. But in other cases various 
meanings, mostly intensive ; as : — 

benfen, to think. ' gebcnfen, to remember. 

follen, to fall. gefaUcn, to please. 

^5rcn, to hear, gc^5ren, to belong, 

l^ort^en, to listen, gc^ot(i^cn, to obey. 
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lobcn, to praise. gclobcn, to promise. 

flc^cn, to stand. gejlc^en, to confess. 

(ff) Many participial adjectives are derived by means of the pre- 
fix gc- from nouns without corresponding verb (as Eng. gifted^ etc.) : 

blc ©tumc, the flower. QthXHmt, flowery, 

hit gcber, the feather. ^t^thtxt, feathered. 

bet gtiigel, the wing. geflugett, winged. 

bcr @tcrn, the star, geflimt, starry. 

376. 3Ri^- (§ 288, ^.) has the same force as the English prefix 
mis : gliidfen, to succeed; mi^glildfen, to succeed ill; braud^en, to 
use ; tnipraud^en, to abuse^ misuse. 

Remark. — i. In some cases the compounds are in use, 
where the primitives do not occur ; as : — 

-bclrcn. gcbSrcn, to bear (a child). 

-fc^Icn. cmpfcl^Icn, to recommend, 

-ginncn. bcginncn, to begin. 

-gcffcn. \izt^t^ty\f to forget. 

-lurcn, rare. crfilren, to choose. 

-Ucrcn* DcrUcrcn, to lose. 

-lingcn. gctingcn, to succeed. 

migUngen, to fail, 

— and some others. See alphabetical list. 

2. These prefixes are widely used with all kinds of verbs, 
but especially with the primitive roots of the strong conjugation. 
A great variety of compounds are thus often formed from a 
single verb, with widely various meanings ; as : — 

%i\!^v^f to go ; UQ^lftn, to celebrate ; tnt^tlltn, to escape ; n^tf^m, to happen ; 
ficft ergc^cn, to move about for pleasure ; Dcrgc^en, to pass away ; gerge^eit, to 
pass away entirely , to melt. 

©d^tagcn, to strike ; bcfdfttagcn, to fasten on by striking, to stud, to shoe a 
horse; fi(^ eincr @ad^c cntfc^lagcn, to cast off a matter; cr|d^lagcn, to slay; 
t)er{(f)tagen, to drive out of one's course ; gerfd^togctt, to knock to pieces. 

@tc]^cn, to stand; bcflcl)en, to persist, insist; cntflc^eit, to arise, to come 
into existence; erjlc^cn, to arise, to buy at an auction; UcrPc^cn, to under- 
Hand; gcjle^CIl, to confess. 
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Other examples are : -^ 

^t\^, to insptct, eiitf)nre4ei^i^i»ijiwr(dat). 

bctrooen, to amcunt to, entne^en, to infer, 

fi4 betragen, to behave. fi4 rrgebcn, to surrender. 

fid| bene^men, to conduct on^s self. erfaffen, to remit, 

bfftrreiftfn, to talk of iietgebcii, to forgive^ (dat). 

entf^eibcn, to decide, fi(4 i»er(anfen^ to lose one^s way, 

ft4 ocrtragen, to agree. 

EXERCISE XXXVIII. 

I. I have lost my way. 2. We have inspected the new church. 

3. They have ascended the highest mountains of Svritzerland. 

4. The town surrendered to the enemy. 5. All good children, 
who agree with each -other, and conduct themselves well, shall 
have (belommcn) a reward. 6. The bill amounts -to twenty 
francs. 7. The thief has (Js) escaped. 8. They behaved them- 
selves quietly. 9. We shall decide the matter before we part. 
10. He has lost his money in playing. 11. The wicked boy 
has torn his book to pieces. 12. The teacher has pardoned 
the naughty boy, and remitted the punishment 13. The 
drunken porter did not agree with the other servants, and he 
was dismissed from (au^ bem) service. 14. I shall keep these 
flowers until they fade. 15, The old castle has {is) crumbled 
to pieces. 16. We were as if (tt>ie) petrified. 17. A glass of 
water suffices to refresh me. 18. He spoke winged words. 

19. This promising writer has not answered our expectations. 

20. He has talked -of things that no one can understand. 

21. I infer from (au^) your letter that your ship was driven 
upon a deserted island. 22. We can seize with the hand many 
things which we cannot comprehend. 23 The old soldier 
showed his torn clothes and his lacerated limbs. 24. That 
(Dag) is the curse of (the) kings, that they, divided, tear the 
world to pieces. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 
Composition of Verbs. ~ Continued. 

Separable Compounds. 

377. The separable prefixes (Lesson XXIX) form loose 
compounds, which have no exact analogy in English. 
They are, also, practically unlimited in number. 

{a) In the separable compounds, the meaning of the prefix 
is often clearly seen in the compound ; as, auffte^en, to stand t^^ 
rise; einlaffen, to let in^ admit; abtoenben, to turn away^ avert; 
mitgci^en, to go withy or along^ etc. 

(S) In many cases, however, the meaning is not so obvious, 
the compound having often acquired a distinct secondary or 
figurative use ; as, auff alien, to strike {the attention)-, cinfaHen, 
to occur {to the mind); tnittl^etlen, to communicate; Dotgel^en, to 
happen; jubringcn, to pass {time) ; axx^xi^^^, to puii off {clothing) ; 
jtd^ au^jie^en, to undress, etc. 

{c) In many such cases, the literal meaning will be expressed 
by the prefixes compounded with l^er, hither; l^in, thither; as, 
j^erou^jicl^en, to draw out; l^ineinf alien, to fall into; l^erDorflcl^en, 
to go forth, etc. (§ 289.) 

§ 378. For the different sense of certain prefixes as separable 
and as inseparable, see §§ 287 — 8. 

Remark. — The so-called separable prefixes are usually adverbs (§ 447, a) 
which, by habit of use, have come to be written in one word with those verb- 
forms that usually stand last — the infin., the parts., and the transposed verb; 
and which elsewhere occupy the emphatic position of a verb-modifier at the 
end. As the verb is named from its infinitive, they are habitually called pre- 
fixes; and hence the terms separable prefixes, separable compounds, etc. 
The intimate relation to the verb is shown by the accent — which is, more- 
over, always retained by the prefiz^even when separated. 
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Special Forms. 

I. Separable. 

379* (a) After the analogy of the separable compounds, are 
formed many verbs compounded with nouns or adjectives ; as : 
\faaif)alUn, to keep house; tcilnc^men, toparticipaU^ to sympathise ; 
ftattfinben, to take place; freifj)re(i^en, to acquit; glet^iioimncn, to 
equal. 

(b) These follow in all respects the accent, conjugation, and 
construction of the separable compounds ; as, participle : ftott^ 
flcfunben, fretgefprod^en ; infin. : ftottjufinben, freijufprcd^en ; or with 
prefix at end, as : ber Stid^ter ft>rad^ il^n bon aHer @d^ulb frei ; bte 
SSetlobung ftnbet morgen ftatt, etc. 

Note. — These arc, however, often written as separate words, as @tatt 
finben, Xeil nel^tnen, fret f^rec^en, etc. Analogous to these are other verb 
phrases which are never written together as one word, but are construed as 
compounds. As: 9lebe fie^en, to answer; gu SD'^ittag effen^ to dine, etc 
(Sec 5 357.) 

(c) Many participial adjectives, without corresponding verbs, 
are formed on this principle. Thus: friebebringenb, bringing 
peace; \}alibxti)tni, neck-breaking ; aUhjiffenb, all-knowing ; f)oi}i 
flcel^rt, kigkly honored; blutbefledEt, stained with blood. These 
are called incomplete compounds. 

2. Inseparable. 

380. (a) With these compounds must not be confounded 
the small number of verbs derived from compound nouns, such 
as : friil^ftfidEen, to breakfast; ratfd^Iagcn, to deliberate; argtoS^nen, 
to suspect; l^anbl^aben/ /^ handle; hjettcifcm, to emulate; which 
are derived from bag griil^ftiidE, the breakfast; ber Slatfd^Iag, 
the advice; ber Sltgtool^n, the suspicion ; bie §anbl^a6e, the handle; 
ber SBetteifer, emulation; etc. These are conjugated and con- 
strued like simple verbs ; as, p. p. gefriil^ftil(!t ; infin., ju friil^s 
ftadEen. 
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(b) Like these are a few verb-compounds, which are also 
treated as simple verbs ; as : toefefaflen, to prophesy ; luftlDanbeln^ 
to walk for pleasure ; red^tfertiflcn, to justify ; toittfa^tcn, to com- 
ply; Kebfofen, to caress. Past, flcIicBfoft; infin., ju HcBfofcn, etc. 

Note. — These, however, like the preceding class, are more properly 
derivatives than compounds. They are all weak, even when formed from 
strong verbs; ^anbl^abte, ratfd^Iagte, )t)illfa^rte, etc. And in both classes 
the principal accent is usually on the first component. 

3. Mixed Compounds. 

381. {a) A few inseparable compounds take also a separable 
prefix; as, anetfeuncn, to acknowledge; id^ ericnnc an; anju^ 
erienncn ; but ancrfannt, without gc- in participle. (See § 289, 2.) 

{h) A few verbs which seem to take an inseparable before a 
separable prefix are derivatives, as in § 380 above ; as, DeraBs 
fd^euen, from the noun SlBfd^eu, etc. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 
I. The accused was acquitted and immediately liberated. 
2. He was accused of having {to have) stolen a watch. 3. 
Waiter, bring me [some] tea, bread and butter, and two isggs ; 
I wish to breakfast. 4. We shall go into the garden ; will you 
go with [us] ? 5. Where is the book which I brought with [me] 
yesterday from the library? 6. Your brother took it with 
[him]. 7. Your trousers are torn ; the tailor must mend them. 
8. I shall tell the tailor to measure me for (mir anjumeffen) a 
new pair. 9. What o'clock is it? 10. My watch is not wound 
up; I have forgotten to wind it up. 11. The thief has run 
away. 12. Had I not foretold it? 13. We have spent a large 
sum; I acknowledge our improvidence. 14. He has invited us 
to dinner. 15.. The messenger brought the letter back. 16. At 
what time does the concert begin? 17. It begins at eight 
o'clock. 18. Porter, carry my portmanteau up. 19. He shall 
carry it up immediately. 20. As (ba) it did not occur to him 
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how near to the edge of the stream he was, (fo) he suddenly 
fell in. 21. The parade will take place at lo o'clock; we 
thought it had {subj,) ab-eady taken place. 22. Please (Stttc) 
shut the door and open the windows. 23. This writer has 
translated the greatest part of Schiller's works. 24. He un- 
dressed himself hastily, sprang into the water, and drew the 
sinking boy out (^ctaud). 



LESSON XL. 
Derivation of Noiuis. 

Nouns Derived from Verbs. — i. Without Suffix. 

382. Some nouns are simply the stems of verbs — 
usually of strong verbs — sometimes an earlier form of 
such stems. Such nouns are nearly all masculine : — 

ber gall (fallen), the fall, btr ®(^etn (f(^einen), the semblance. 

ber ®ang (ge^en), the walk, gait, ber ^(^lag ({(^lagen), th^ blow. 

ba9 ®rab (graben), the grave. ber @i^ (ft^en), the seat, 

ber 2auf (laufen), the course, run. ber ©taixb (fle^en), the position. 

ber 9lat (raten), the advice. ber ©trelt (fhreiten), /A? contest. 

ber ^Vi\ (rufen), the call, reputation. ba9 Opfer (Opfem), the sacrifice. 

383. Many nouns are related to strong verbs by a 
change of root-vowel (2l6Iaut) — sometimes also by modi- 
fication of the final consonant of the root. In some cases 
more than one such noun is formed from the same root 
Such nouns are also usually of the masculine gender : — 

ber 9anb (binben), the volume. ber @taub (ftieben), the dust, 

ba9 ©anb (binben), the ribbon. ber Xranf, ber jCrunf (trinfen), the drink. 

bet ©utib (binben), the union. ber Xrltt (treten), the step. 

ber ^lang (fUngeti), the sound. ber S^ropf (tricfen), the dHp, 

ber @(i^u6 (Wiegen), the shot, ber 9Bud^« (njad^fen), the growth, 

ber ©prud^ (\)^Xt^tti), proverb, ber 3«9 (iicl^cn), the draft, train, feature. 
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Note. — In the forgoing cases the nouns are» doubtless, equally primi- 
tive with the verbs, or rather, both are derived from a common root. It is 
usual, however, to speak of such roots as verbcU roots^ and hence to count 
the nouns as derivative. 

2. Derivatives with Suffix. 

384. Many nouns are derived from verbs — mostly 
strong verbs — by change of the root-vowel (Slblaut) — 
sometimes also with modification of the final consonant — 
and the addition of suffixes, which variously modify the 
meaning of the word. 

1. The suffixes -b, -be, -t, -ft, and frequently -e, form nouns, 
mostly abstract in meaning, and usually feminine : — 

tcr ^anb (brenncn), the burning, bic ^unbc (fennen), the news, 

bic SBut^t (blcgcn), the bay. blc ^unfl (fonnen), the art, 

ble @abc (geben), thegip, bic ©thrift (fc^relbcn), the writing, 

bie ®rubc (grabcn), the pit, bic @prad^c (fprcc^cn), the speech, 

2. The suffix -cr (English -er) is used to form nouns denoting 
an agent or instrument. They are all masculine : — 

bcr ©fidcr (badcn), the baker, bcr ©ci^ncibcr (jt^uciben), the tailor, 

bcr SBo^rcr (bo^rcn), the gimlet, bcr ©d^nlttcr (ft^ncibcn), the reaper, 

bcr 3lcitcr (rcltcti), the rider, bcr ^^angcr (tanjcii), the dancer, 

bcr ©anger (fingcn), the singer. bcr ^tv^tx (gcigcn), the hand of a clock. 

Note the irregular n in 9Jcbncr (rcbctl), the speaker, 

3. The suffix -cl (English -^/, -le) is used to form nouns 
denoting an instrument. Nouns in -el are masculine with rare 
exception. A few are neuter diminutives : — 

bcr S)e(fcl (bcdcn), the cover, bcr SBiirfcI (njcrfcn), the die (pi. dice), 

bcr glflgcl (Plcgcn), the wing, bcr ^^^t\ (glc^en), the bridle, 

bcr @#flffcl (Wlicecn), the key, ba« Mtibcl (binbcn), the bundle, 

4. ^ni3 (related to the English -ness) is used to form abstract 
nouns from verbs. Nouns in -ni? are, to a great extent, neuter, 
but some are feminine ; — = 
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Die ©cbrfingnls (bringen), the tribu- btc itcimtnl« (fennen), the knowledge. 

lotion, bad ® eflanbnid (geflel^en) , the confession. 

ble (Srlaubnis (eriauben), the per- bad ^er^altntd (Der^alten), the relation. 

mission, bad 3^ugntd (geugen), the testimonial. 

5. -ung (related to the English verbal-noun ending -ing) is 
used for forming a large number of nouns from verbs, most of 
which are abstracts. All of these are of the feminine gender:— 

blc StudflcEung (aueflcEcn), the ex- bic erfttibung (crftnbcn), the invention. 

hMion. ble grgiel^ung (crjie^en), the education. 

ble ©cmerfimg (bemerfen), the obser- ble ©teHung (fleUcti), the position, 

vation. ble 3Serblnbung (oerblnbcn), the con- 

ble©ett)egung(bewcgcn),M<f»i£?A*^. nection, 

ble 3clci)nung (gcld^nen), the drawing, 

6. (a) The suffix -en forms a number of masculine deriva- 
tives, some of which are also written without -n (see § 99) : — 

ber ©Iffeu (belfieu), the bit ber ®eban!c[n] (bcnfen), the thought. 

ber Orabcn (grabcti), the ditch, ber ®laube[n] (glaubcn), the faith, 

(J?) -en is also the ending of infinitives (except § 214, \m, 
tl^un). Infinitives may be used as nouns, and are then neuter; 
as, bag Sleifen, travelling; bag Singen, singings etc. Most nouns 
in -en, not infinitives, are masculine ; a few are neuter. (§ 75.) 

7. A small number of nouns ar* derived from verbs by the 
suffix -fal or -fel. They are of the neuter gender, with the 
exceptions given in the following examples : — 

bad ?abfal (laben), the comfort blc ©rangfal (brlngen), the oppression, 

tia^ @*l(f}al (fd^icf en), the fate. ble SWil^fat (mu^en), the trouble. 

bad 9tatfel (raten), the riddle, blc 2:rubjal (trubcn), the tribulation. 

bad flberblelbfel (b(eibcu), the remnant 

8. The suffixes -ling and -ei' are rarely used for forming 
derivatives from verbs. They are mostly used for deriving 
nouns from adjectives and other nouns. (Less. XLI.) 

{a) -ling (English -ling) forms a few masculines : — 
ber Scl^rUng (tc^ren), the apprentice, ber glnbllng (finben), the foundling* 
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(d) -ei (French -ie; for accent, see § 51) forms a few 
feminine abstracts (§ 386, 3.) : — 

bte $(auberei ())taubent), tAe chit- bte ©d^melc^elel ({(i^meic^eln), the flat- 
chat, tery* 

EXERCISE XL. 

I. He killed two flies with one blow. 2. He awoke from his 
(aug bcm) sleep with a scream. 3. What can I do ? I must 
bear this blow of fate. 4. Horses and riders kept step (©d)ritt) 
with the music. 5. He fell into the pit which he had dug for 
others. 6. We saw a drawing of the new invention at the exhi- 
bition. 7. The deeds of this general will live in the memory of 
the people. 8. A short sleep will refresh you more than food or 
drink. 9. The education of this boy has been neglected. 10. 
The testimonials of this clerk are very good. 11. This pro- 
fessor teaches not only the German language, but he teaches 
also (the) singing and (the) dancing (Jnfin,), 12. It is a riddle 
to me, how he has learned all these arts. 13. The course of 
this river is from north to south. 14. What you tell me is (a) 
flattery. 15. Your clerk wrote [to] me that my letters had (were) 
not yet arrived. 16. The matter had entirely vanished from my 
memory. 17. With the permission of the judge I visited the 
prisoner in his prison. 18. Talking and laughing (Jnfin.) are 
forbidden in (the) school. 19. The apprentice has received 
(the) permission to send his work to the exhibition. 20. The 
drawing of the features in this picture is very good ; but the 
expression of the face is not so easy to hit (trcffcn). 21. The 
knowledge of the fine arts is an important part of (the) edu- 
cation. 22. The art of (the) swimming is easy to learn and of 
(t)on) highest value. 23. Two volumes of Schiller's Works are 
in this bundle. 24. Speech is older than writing. 
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LESSON XLI. 
Derivation of Nouns.— Continued. 

Nouns Derived from Adjectives or Nouns. 

385. {a} It has been seen (§ 140) that adjectives may be 
used as nouns, retaining their declension as adjectives. 

{b) More rarely the root of the adjective is used without 
addition, as a neuter noun ; as, bag (Sriin ber ^elbcr, the verdure 
of the fields; ettpag Slot auf ben SBatfcn, some red on the cheeks; 
but cttoa^ 3loteg, something red, 

386. Many nouns are derived from adjectives, or from 
other nouns, by means of suffixes : 

1. -c forms feminine abstracts from adjectives, modifying the 
root-vowel : — 

blc ©rcitc (brclt), the breadth, bie $5^c (^0(i^), the height. 

ble ©rofie (grog), the greatness. blc ?finge (long), the length. 

bic ®atc (gut), the goodness. ble @tarfc (flarO, the strength. 

2. -er (§ 384, 2) forms, from nouns, masculine names of 
agents, and other appellatives, usually modifying the root- 
vowel : — 

ber Ofirtner (®arten), the gardener. bcr ^arifer (?5an«), the Parisian. 
bcr 9R5rber (SJlorb), the murderer. ber ©d^ttJCigcr (©d^meij), the Swiss. 
bcr @(^afcr (®ci^af), the shepherd. bcr 2Bltmer (SSittUC), the widower. 

A few have irregular n, as ®I5(fner (®Io(fc), etc. (See § 384, 2.) 

3. -ci'(§ 384, 8) forms feminine abstracts or collectives, from 
nouns — chiefly nouns in -er. Thus arises, also, a secondary 
suffix -erei^ of like meaning : — 

bie ?(btcl («bt), the abbacy, bie SReitcrei (0lciter), the cavalry. 

blc 2)rucfcrci (S)ru(f er), the printing- bie Clufilerei (Oual), M^ torment, 

office. bie ^HaDerei ((Sf(at)e), the slavery, 
bie §i(d^crei (§lf(^er), the fishery. 
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4. (a) -^ett (related to English -head, -hood) forms feminine 
abstracts from nouns — more rarely from adjectives : — 

bic ©ott^cit (®Ott), the Godhead. tie gvci^clt {\t^) , freedom, 

bic tinb^cit («tnb), chUdhood. blc ©ci^Sn^clt (fc^oti), beauty. 

Note. — Stems in -1^ drop one §; as, ^o^eit, SRo^cit, etc. 

(^) -Icit (related to -l^cit) forms like feminine abstracts from 
adjectives — often with the ending -ig : — 

bic ©itterfeit (bitter), bitterness, bic fileinigfeit (Kciti), the trifle, 

bic (Sitcltcit (eitcl), vanity, bic (Sufiigfeit (fttfe), sweetness. 

Note. feit is formed from old -ic (-ig § 395) and -^cit. It is thus used 

with adjectives only — mostly those ending in -el, -cr, -bar, -ig, -Uc^, -fam. 

5. -in forms feminines from masculine nouns, usually modi- 
fying the root-vowel (see § 95) : — 

bic Orfifin (©rof), the countess, bic ^oci^in (IPod)), the woman-cook, 

bic §irtin ($irt), the shepherdess. bic 2onjin (?0WC), the lioness, 

6. -lein (akin to English -ling\ and -d^en (akin to English 
"kiii)^ form neuter diminutives from nouns, usually modifying the 
root-vowel — often with sense of affection or of contempt : — 

ba« Saumd^cn (33aum), the little tree, \iQi^ SWfibc^cn (SJiogb), the girl, 
bag grfiulcin (grau), the Miss, bad aJiatind^cn (DJianu), the mannikin, 

ba« tird^Iein (^irc^e), the little church, bad ©o^nlciu ( @o^n), the little son. 
Note. — With Icin, in -I stems, one I is dropped ; as, 33eutclein, etc. 

7. -Kng (akin to -lein, -ling) forms a few personal masculines 
from adjectives, or nouns — as from verbs (§ 384, 8) : — 

bcr glilcfitUng (glud)t), the fugitive, ber Sfi^rling (3al)r), the yearling 
bcr ©ilnftting (Ounft), the favorite, bcr wangling flung), the youth, 

8. -m§ (384, 4) — used chiefly with verbs — forms a few 
abstracts from adjectives : — 

bad ©c^cimnid (gc^eim), the secret, bic ginflcmid (finftcr), the darkness, 
bad ©Icic^nid (glcid)), the parable, bic SBilbnid (milb), the wilderness. 

9. -fd^aft (EngUsh -scape^ -ship) forms feminine abstracts or 
collectives : — 
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(a) From a few adjectives or participles : — 

bic ©cfangcnjd^aft (p. p. gcfangeu), blc ©cmclnfci^aft (gcmcln), the commu 
the imprisonment, nity, 

(3) Usually from nouns : — 

bic 3)lcncrf(5aft, the body of servants, blc gelnbfdjaft (geinb), enmity. 

bie 2)orffiaft (!J)orf), the village- bic grcunbfcftaft i^tvxvX), friendship, 

community, biC ganbfd^aft (?anb), the landscape, 

10. -turn (old spelling -tl^uitt, English -dom) forms from 
nouns, and from a few adjectives, collectives or abstracts — all 
neuters, except ber S^^^^tum, the error ^ ber Sleid^tum, riches: — 

\^Q,% (J^riflcntum, Christianity. ba« gflrflcntum, the principality, 

ba« (Sigcntum (cigcn), the property. ba« ^onigtum, the kingship. 

A few other noun-suffixes are of isolated occurrence ; as, ber 
Kran-id^, the crane; ber ©nte-rid^, the drake; bie §eim-at, the 
home, etc. For-tel, see § 311. 

Nouns Formed by Prefixes. 

387. Some nouns are derived by means of prefixes : — 

I. ©e- (the same as the unaccented verb-prefix, § 375) forms 
chiefly collectives — sometimes intensives — most of which are 
neuter : — 

(a) Usually from nouns : — 

bae ©cblrge (SBcrg), the mountain- ba« ©cfluget (giflgct), the poultry. 

range. btC ©cbrubcr (pi.), the brothers. 

ba« ©ebttfd^ (53ufd&), the bushes. bie ®ef(i^tt)iftcr (pi.), brothers and sis- 

ba« ©ewail (SBoIf C), the clouds, welkin. ters. 

{b) Some from verbs : — 

\i(iL^ @cbct (bctcn), the prayer. bcr ©cfci^rtc (fasten), the companion. 

bag ©daut (Iciutcn), the ringing of bells, bcr ©cPlfc (l^ctfcn), the assistant. 
\ia^(^t\)^XCL&\{\)^Xt6)tX(), the conversation, bic ©Cblllb (bulbcu), the patience. 

Note. — These derivatives — besides great variety of meaning — present 
also various vowel-changes, besides umlaut. Some have also a suffix, 
usually -c. Before I, n, ®c- is sometimes contracted, as : ®(aubc, ®Ueb, 
®nabc. 
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2. 9Ri^- (here always accented) is the same as the verb- 
prefix mi^- (§ 376) : — 

bcr 9Rl6griff, M^ mistake, blc 3Miffct^at, the misdeed. 

bic SKiggunfl, the disfavor. 

Note. — Many other nouns, apparently derived by means of verb-prefixes 
—separable or inseparable — are really formed (as § 382 — 3) from the com- 
pound verbs; as, ber 3lnfd)Iag, from anfc!){Qgcn; bcr 35crrat, from tocrraten ; 
bra« ®cbict, from gcbieten ; ber SWigbraud^, from migbrauc^cn, etc. (See note, 
§383). 

3. Un- (see § 51) has the same force as the English prefix 
un- (Latin /«-) : — 

bcr Unbanf, the unthankfulness. bcr Unfinn, the nonsense. 

ba« Unrct^t, the wrong {unright). bic UnftcrbUd^fclt, the immortality, 

4. The prefix ur- (see § 51), akin to the unaccented ct- 
(§ 372), expresses origin : — 

"t^^ UrbUb, the prototype. bic Urf ad^C, the cause, 

ber Urquett, the fountain-head, bic Urnjctt, the primitive world, 

5. Srj- (see § 51) is the same as the English arch- : — 

bcr (Srj^cqog, the archduke, bcr (Srgcngel, the archangel. 

Note. — Nouns formed with mlg-f un-, ur-, crj-, have the same gender 
as the primitive nouns. 

6. 3lnt-, akin to the unaccented ent- forms bte Slnttoort, the 
answer (see § 122), ba§ Slntli^, the face, 

EXERCISE XLI. 
I. Will you measure the height of this tower? 2. We have 
measured the length and breadth of this field. 3. The author 
has sent his book to the printing-oflfice. 4. This mountain-range 
is covered with bushes. 5. He read us the parable of (toon) the 
good shepherd. 6. Who converted Germany from (the) heathen- 
ism to Christianity ? 7. It was the Englishman Boniface. 8. 
The Swiss died for their liberty. 9. The king and the princes 
were received with (a) ringing of bells. 10. The brothers 
Grimm have written a very learned German grammar. 11. He 
lost his way in the wilderness of the mountains. 12. The en- 
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mity of the count was the cause of his misfortune. 13. It is a 
folly to plough the fields in winter. 14. The conversation of 
the stranger was tiresome. 15. You should not talk such non- 
sense. 16. On the summit (§5l^e) of the mountain stands an 
image of the archangel Michael. 17. The poorest village-com- 
munities are found along the Rhine {find themselves), 18. The 
years of our childhood are the happiest years of our life. 19. It 
is nonsense to think of it. 20. You are wrong, sir, to give 
me such an {a such) answer. 21. The countess considered it 
{held it for) a folly to travel with so large [a] body of servants. 
22. The length or (the) shortness of the days and of the nights 
depends (abl^angen) on (bon) the nearness or the distance of the 
sun. 23. The conversation of my companion concerned (betref* 
fen) the vanity of (the) human wishes and the immortality of 
the soul. 24. The archduke and the archbishop entered (ein^ 
ttetcn) together into the little church. 



LESSON XLII. 
Composition of Nouns. 

388. Compound nouns usually consist of two compo- 
nents. The last is regularly a noun ; the first may be 
noun, verb, adjective, adverb or preposition. 

{a) The first component takes the principal. accent; the last 
has a distinct secondary accent. (See § 49.) 

(b) The gender and declension of the compound follow the 
last component. For exceptions, see § 122. To these may be 
added : — 

ba« ©egcnteit (ber jCcU), the opposite (but also, ba« %t\\), 

bcr aRittnJod) (bic SBoc^c), Wednesday (like other names of days, § 125) 

bic O^nmadftt (pi. D^nmac^ten), the swoon, 

blc SJottmadftt (pi. SJoflmad^ten), the authority^ 
— and perhaps a few others. 
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Note. — The last part of some compound nouns has been gradually 
shortened into a mere suffix; as, ba« 2)rittel, the third part ; ba9 Slcrtcl, the 
fourth part; where -tcl was originally -tell. (See §311.) It is also probable 
that the common suffixes of noun derivation (Less. XLI.) were originally 
distinct words. 

389. The relation between the components will be 
various. Generally the first will in some way limit, or de- 
termine^ the second, and be syntactically dependent upon 
it. Hence this is called the determining component. The 
grammatical relation is sometimes indicated by the form * ; 
but is usually only implied by simple juxtaposition : — 

1. {a) Simple juxtaposition of two nouns : — 

bie 55aumtt)Oflc, the cotton. ble ©(i^Ulflube, the school-room, 

ber ©ricftrfiger, the letter-carrier. ba9 SBeingIa«, the wine-glass. 

ber filbaum, the olive tree. bcr ©Ctter^a^n, the weather-cock. 

(p) Rarely, with a connecting vowel : — 

ba« Xa^eWtxt, the day's work. blc ©abclur, the water-cure. 

2. {d) Frequently the first component takes the termination 
of the genitive case : — 

ba« @lU(!«rab, the wheel 0/ fortune. blc ©iflenSfrci^cit, the freedom of will. 
ba« 2:oge«Ii(i^t, the light of day. ba« SBlrt«^au«, the inn. 

(H) Sometimes a false, or apparent, genitive is exhibited, or 
an earlier inflection is retained, even with feminine nouns : — 

ber ©cburtdtag (blc ®cburt), the birth- ber @onncnf(i^citi (bie ©oniie), the sun- 
day, shine. 

3. The first component is sometimes in the plural : — 

ba« 55ilberbu(ift, the picture-book. bad ^inbcnnfirci^en, the fairy-tale for 

ber Slumeillorb, the flower-basket. children. 

ba« SBbrterbUC^, the dictionary. 

4. When a compound is formed of a verb and a noun, the 
root of the verb is simply prefixed. Occasionally the vowel e is 
inserted : — 

* These might properly be distinguished zs grammatical compounds. 
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bcr ga^r^tan, the time-table, ba« SRcitpfcrb, the saddle-horse, 

ber ?aufburfc^C, the errand-boy. bic ©C^rcibfcbcr, the writing-pen, 

ba« Sejebud^, the reading-book, bcr 3«i0Cflngcr, the forefinger, 

5. (ez) A compound of an adjective and a noun is formed by 
prefixing the adjective-root : — 

bcr ©bclflein, the gem. bic ^urjtWcUc, the pastime. 

bcr ©tcid^mut, the equanimity, bcr S^oUmonb, the full moon. 

bcr ©rogtJatcr, the grandfather, bcr SBcigborn, the hawthorn, 

(b) Rarely with inflection of the adjective : — 
bcr ^o^cprieftcr, the high-priest. bic ?angctt)cilc, the tedium, 

6. A few words are compounds of nouns and adverbs or 
prepositions, among them some grammatical terms : — 

bic ^u6cnfcitC, the outside. bcr Slnlaut, the first sound of a word. 

^Cl^ 3lu8lanb, the exterior, foreign bcr Sniaut, the sound in the middle of 

parts, a word, 

t(X^ 3»ntanb, the interior, home-country, bcr 5[u§laut, the last sound of a word. 

bcr iKltmcnfcift, the fellow-creature, bcr Slbtaut, the change of sound. 

ba« ^GtXt6)i, the privilege. ber Umlaut, the modification of sound. 

7. A few compounds are really complete phrases : — 

ba« ©tcttbidftcin, the rendezvous, 

ba« SScrgigmclnnici^t, the forget-me-not. 

390. Frequently the components of a compound noun — one 
or both — will themselves be compound. In such cases the 
relation of the component elements must be borne in mind. 
The principal accent falls on the accented syllable of the first 
chief component; the secondary accent on the accented syl- 
lable of the second : — 

ble gcu'cr»crfic^crung8gefc'lljc^0ft, the fire-insurance company, 

bcr ©cncrallicuHcnont, the lieutencmt-general, 

bcr ^anb^C^UJ^ma^d^cr, the glc/ve-maker. 

bic 9^cd^'nung«ab1agc, the rendering of accounts. 

Note. — In some cases, a different relation, and hence a difference of 
meaning, will be indicated by a change of accent. As : — 
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bcr €/htt>]dl\C{UflttX, the principal teacher. 

bcr O^crf d)Ul4e'^rcr, the high-school teacher^ etc. 

391. {a) There are also many occasional compounds — 
chiefly nouns — made only for the nonce — such as will not 
be found in any dictionary. In such cases, the meaning will 
be known from the components. 

(^) Compound nouns are sometimes extended to absurd 
length; as, DberJ)oKjei'gcttd^tgprafibe'nt ; ©taafgfd^ulbentilgung^s 
lommiffio^ngbureau. But such forms are chiefly official or tech- 
nical, and are not to be approved or imitated.* (See § 69.) 

392. When the same component is common to two or more 
compounds in succession, it will be written once only, its rela- 
tion to the others being indicated by the hyphen. This will 
occur not only in nouns, but also in verbs and adjectives ; as, 
^efts unb ©onntagc, holidays and Sundays; SJorb* unb ©ub= 
beutfd^lanb. North and South Germany ; 3flad^mittag^ fiel^t man 
bic SRenfd^en auf* unb abftromen, streaming up and down; SSofal- 
lange unb j^furje, etc. 

EXERCISE XLII. 

I. Have you read the fairy-tales - for - children of the 
brothers Grimm ? 2. Hang up your coat in the wardrobe. 3. 
He has sent the errand-boy to (urn — ju) fetch a time-table of 
the Rhenish Railway. 4. The full -moon shone on {acc^ the 
castle on {dat^ the hill. 5. Put the wine-glasses upon the 

* But Brandt, from whom we take these examples — and to whose 
German Grammar we owe many obligations — adds in a note (§ 521) : "The 
capacity of German for forming such compounds is generally exaggerated, 
and that of English generally underrated. We might just as well write 
them so in English = Fireinsurancecompany^ soffice ; and we should have the 
same compound." This remark is particularly suggestive, as showing how 
much, in our view of language, depends upon the eye. English, with its 
syntax of word-position, is full of such actual, but unwritten, compounds- 
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table. 6. He has lived long in foreign -parts. 7. We ought 
not to sell the bear's skin before we have killed the bear. 8. 
The grandfather has given the children a beautiful picture- 
book. 9. Where shall I find the dictionary? 10. You will find 
it in the school-room. 11. The weather-cock on the church- 
tower shows whence (iDol^er) the wind blows. 12. Apple-trees 
*and cherry-trees grow in Germany; olive-trees in southern 
countries. 13. The hawthorn blossoms in (the) spring. 14. 
He brought these gems with [him] from foreign parts. 15. The 
little girl carried a flower-basket. 16. When a misfortune 
befalls oiu- fellowmen, we should assist them. 17. The letter- 
carrier will bring the letters at five o'clock. 18. I have neither 
gold nor precious stones. 19. The student should distinguish 
(the) vowel-modification from (the) vowel-change, in the study 
of (the) German grammar. 20. (The) Wednesday has its 
German name because this day is in the middle of the week. 

21. The evening-sun-shine shone on the gilded weather-cock. 

22. The freedom of will is the greatest privilege of humanity. 

23. The forget-me-not is one of the loveliest flowers. 24. The 
life and fire-insurance companies of London are the richest in 
the world. 

LESSON XLIII. 
Derivation of Adjectives. 

393. Some adjectives whose derivation cannot be traced, 
may be regarded as primitives. Such are : gut, grfin, lang, 
alt, jung, etc. 

394. Some adjectives are derived, like nouns (§ 382), 
from verb-roots by vowel-change (Slblaut) without suffix. 
Such are: blani (from bltnfen, to glitter), bright; treu (from 
trauen, to trust), faithful; glatt (from gleiten), smooth, 
slippery, etc. (See § 383, note.) 
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395. But by far the greater number of adjectives are 
derived by means of suffixes : 

1. -bar (akin to the old bdten, to bear — as in ^oxinfibw, fruit- 
ful) usually forms adjectives from verbs, with passive sense of 
English -able^ -ible : — 

bcnfbar, imaginable, pd^tbar, visible, 

egbar, eatable. trlnfbar, drinkable, 

2. -en, -crn form adjectives denoting material, the latter with 
vowel-modification, as if formed from a plural in -cr : — 

golben, golden, \fb\ytm ($»o(3), wooden. 

ftlbcrn, silver{n), Po^lcrn (@ta^I), of steel. 

Irben ((grbc), earthen, fteinern, of stone, 

3. -cr, added to names of places (§ 143) is properly a noun- 
suffix (probably genitive plural), and forms indeclinable adjec- 
tives ; as, ®tlanfler S3ier, Serliner SBurft, etc. 

4. -^aft (perhaps akin to l^aben, have) forms a few adjec- 
tives : — 

bod^aft, malicious, fc|ii(er^aft, like a school-boy, 

franf^aft, jiV>&/y. tugetib^aft, w>/i«<wj. . 

Note.— To -^aft is sometimes added -ig ; as, leib^aftig, bodily, 

5. -ig, the most usual adjective suffix (English -y)y forms 
derivatives — usually with vowel-modification : — 

(a) From nouns : — 

gflnflig \!§»XW.^), favorable, iDttlbig (ffialb), woody, 

mfic^tig (SWarfit), mighty, gomig (^'0>m)t angry. 

Note. — Unaccented c may be dropped in -I or -r stems ; as, bu(f(e)Ug, 
n^aff(e)rig (§ 139). 

(p) From compound stems (§ 400, 9) : — 

\yct\i\^vX\x% broad-shouldered,, fa^ttbpfig, bald-headed. 
brciedig, triangular, t>iex\ii^XQ, four-footed, 

(c) From adjectives, and adjective pronouns : — 
metnig, mine, gutig, kind, 

beinig, thine, etc (§ 194). jenig (jen-cr), that (§ 208). 

finigc (cin), pi. som^- pSUij, comfUu^ 
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{d) From verbs, rarely : — 

tX^\t}i\%f productive, flefSfligf obliging. 

(e) From adverbs and prepositions : — 

hi9\iifxiQ, previous. l^tViii^, of to-day. 

ba'malifl, oftkat time. l^icjig (^icr), of ox from here* 

bortig, of or from there. \Z%\^f present. 

t\fzxao\\%, former. \yox\%, former. 

ilbrig (fiber), remaining, 

6. -id^t is an occasional form, instead of -ig : — 
jleinlc^t, stony. i\fix\&tif foolish. 

7. The enlarged suffix -felig arose from the suffix -ig in con- 
nection with the noun-suffix -fal (see § 384, 7) : — 

milWellg (iUiilMal), toilsome. felnb|eUg (geinb), hostile. 
trflbfelig (£rfib{al), woeful. gIft(!{eUg (©Ifid), happy, blessed 

8. {a) The suffix -ifd^ (English -ish) denotes relating to^ 
similar to, belonging to : — 

bcrtlnift^, of Berlin, iimmliW, heazrnly, 

cnglifc^, English. irbl|(ft f@rbc), earthly. 

fpantf^f Spanish, poUtljc^, political, 

(d) Sometimes, as in English, with a depreciatory sense:— 
finbifd^; childish, tveibtid^, womanish, 

9. -lei (§ 306), added to numerals, probably represents a 
feminine noun in the genitive singular : — 

Cincrlcl, of one hind. maild^crlel, of many hinds. 

10. -Kd^ (English -like, "ly\ usually with umlaut — next to 
-ig the most frequent suffix — denotes resemblance^ character — 
sometimes also with diminutive sense : 

{a) From nouns or adjectives: — 

filtlic^, oldUh. ratU4, reddish. 

fflrfMld^, princely. \WAf sweetish. 

tn(innU(^, manly. loetbU^^/rmm/iK, womanly. 
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(d) Also sometimes from verbs ; as, fc^fibfic^, harmful; nii^s 
lid^, useful; but more usually with passive sense oi possibility: — 

begrciflicft, conceivable, xaJ^\i6), possible, 

unbC0rcifIi(ft, inconceivable, UlimogUtft, impossible, 

II. -fam (English -some) forms derivatives of both active and 
passive sense : — 

arbettfam, industrious, lentfam, manageable, 

furti^tfain, timid, fparfam, saving. 

396. The prefixes be-, gc-, mi^-, un-, ur- and cr j- are 
used for forming derivative adjectives, their force being 
the same as in derivative verbs and nouns. — Examples : 
bercit, ready; getcife, certain; xoc^'Qtx^^yo^, displeased; un* 
gludEIid^, unhappy ; uralt, very old; crsbumm, exceedingly 
stupid, (See § 387.) 

Derivation of Adverbs. 

397. As already stated (§ 314) almost any qualifying 
adjective may be used as an adverb without change of 
form ; as, cr ftf)rcibt gut unb fd^ncH, he writes well and 
rapidly. Hence there is no general adverb suffix like 

English -ly, (For the distinction, see § 449, 2.) 

398. A few adverbs are, however, formed by suflSxes : 
(a) The adjective suffix -lic^ forms a number of derivatives 

which are used only — or chiefly — as adverbs: — 

bitterlic^, bitterly. neuli^, recently, 

frcUid^, indeed, fci)tt)crlid^, hardly. 

ganglic^, entirely. tOQl^rU^, truly. 

(Jf) Some of these insert an irregular t : — 

clgcntUd^, properly, ^offciltUd^, as is hoped. 

namentUd^, fy name. iDiffcntUd), wilfully, 

399. Other adverb-endings are originally oKlique cases 
of nouns or adjectives. Such are : 
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1. (a) Genitives :-ltn9«: — 

bUnbUng9, Mindfy. rfi(f Ung«, backwards, 

{b) -tofirt^ {-^vards) : — 

aufmfirtd, upwards, filbtt)5rt9, southward. 

{c) -toeifc (^<vise)\ with genitive adjective prefix (properly 
compounds): — 

juffifligcriDcife, accidentally, mbglld^cnDclfe, possibly, 

— and sometimes with uninflected prefix : — 

^MXOt\\tf piecemeal. rudflDCifc, by starts. 

{d) Often the genitive-ending -^, from nouns : — 

abenbd, in the evening. anfangd, in the beginmitg^ 

tnorgen«, in the morning. • tcil«, partly, 

(e) Also from adjectives or participles : — 

linfd, left (hand). eileitb9, in hasU, 

red)t8, right ** t)crgfben«, in vain, 

(/) Sometimes -cnS, as a kind of double adjectiye-geni 
tive : — 

tX^lxA^firsUy, 45d^jlen9, at most, 

gmetten^, secondly, fp5te{len9, at latest, 

2, (a) Other adverbs are old datives : — 
tnitten, in the midst, vmttn, below, 

(J?) Or a dative with prepositions : — 

onpQtt, instead {of). SUfolge, in consequence (of), 

3. Others are old accusatives : — 

j^eint; home. (etn)mal, {time) once. 

4, Other adverbs are from pronominal roots: 

(a) Demonstrative: — 

ba, then^ there, bantt, then, 

(b) Interrogative and relative : — 

ipo, Vfher^, W(Jnn, wh^. 
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EXERCISE XLIII. 



1. (The) to-day's political news is not favorable. 2. We 
await his speedy return. 3. The elderly gentleman bought 
several English and Spanish books. 4. The water of the 
Rhine is of a greenish color. 5. The princes of that time 
lived in houses which were not better than the cottages of the 
laborers of the present day. 6. A virtuous man does not fear 
the mightiest king. 7. Horses, sheep, cats, and dogs are four- 
footed animals. 8. The old general wore a three-cornered hat. 
9. Expect me at latest before midnight. 10. We returned at 
10 o'clock in the evening. 11. The letter was accidentally 
burned -up. 12. Berlin sausage is very famous. 13. Turn 
{reflex,) first to the right, and then southwards around the 
comer. 14. We could not find anything eatable or drinkable 
in this inn. 15. A broad-shouldered hotel-porter carried my 
portmanteau upstairs. 16. We thanked the prince in the most 
himible manner. 17. Will you change your foolish and childish 
conduct, and become virtuous, industrious and saving? 18. He 
is an unmanageable, malicious boy. 19. I am glad to hear 
that the news from there is favorable. 20. The timid girl 
feared her angry mother. 21. After I have read the former 
chapter once more, I will read the remaining chapters also. 
22. Instead of the old wooden bridge, a new stone [one] will 
be built over {(uc.) this river. 23. He has made the assertion 
on -oath and in -writing. 24. The news has (is) recently 
arrived that the city is entirely destroyed. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

Composition of Adjectives. 

400. In compound adjectives, the last component will be 
an adjective (or participle)* The first, which will always 
take the chief accent, may be : 

1. An adjective: — 

bunfelgrtin, dark-green, taubthimm, deaf and dumb, 

^eUblau, Hght-btue, tobfranf, dangerously ill, 

2. An adverb or preposition : — 

elngeborcn, native. crftgeboren,/r//-*<vw, 

too^Igeboren, well-bom, 

3. A noun — sometimes with inflection : — 

grodgrftn, green as grass, Dolfreic^, populous. 

ftlmmclblQU, sky-blue, gebanfcnreid^, thoughtful. 

feefranf, seasick, Ilcbc«franf, lovesick, 

4. Especially frequent are the compounds with lod and t)oD[, 
which have become almost mere suffixes : — 

frcubcnloS, y^/«j. OU«brU(f«»olI, expressive, 

fopflod, headless, 4offnung9t)ott, hopeful. 

5. Of the same sort are derivatives with the suffixes -attig 
(from art, kind), fad^ (§ 306, 3), or fciltifl (from %^\i, foli)\ 
reid^ {rich) ; md^ig (from 5IRaafe, measure^ and others : — 

« grofiartig, ^aW. einffiUlg, j«w//^. 

brclfa(5, threefold, ntiXltt\&i, populous, 

gefetjmagig, lawful (see Remark p. 218). 

6. Composition of adjectives with roots of verbs is rare : — 
mcrfmiirbig, remarkable. gloubttJUrbig, credible. 

* A special exception is jufrie^ben, lit. at peace. 
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7. More frequent is the composition of an adjective with the 
infinitive of verbs used substantively in the genitive : — 

lebendfrol^, enjoying Hfe^ happy, flerbendtrant, dangerously ill, 
ttebendtourbig, amiable, tabelndmert, blamable, 

8. Many compound adjectives are made up of a participle 
and a dependent word, especially in poetry : — 

^cUbringcnb, salutary. gottcrgcbcn, resigned to God's will, 

unl^eillpinncnb, mischievous. iDCit^gerob^nt, tenderly reared. 

9. Some adjectives, apparently compounds, are derivatives 
of compound nouns ; as, t)iere(ti0, square^ etc. (see § 395, 5). 
Others are formed by analogy to these, where the compound 
noun does not exist : — 

einaugig, one-eyed. l^Od^^erglg, magnanimous. 

10. Compound adjectives are rarely extended beyond two 
components, and then only apparently (see § 390) ; as : — 

^od^Od^tungWofl, most respectfully. l^Od^WO^Igeboren, high^uell-born. 

CompositioB of Adverbs. 

401. Compound adverbs are usually only adjectives used 
as adverbs (§ 314). 

I. In other cases they are grammatical phrases, with more or 
less complete inflection. 

(a) In such cases, where the first component is limiting, or 
"determining," or an inflected word, it takes the accent: — 

bcm'nod^, accordingly. mein'erfcit«,/?r my part. 

cyemal«, formerly, mel|fenteil«, for the most part. 

(b) The second member takes the accent when it is dependent 
on the first, or when a preposition : — 

flbcr^Ottpf, especially. lUtOtiVtn, at times. 

Dor^anb^en, at hand. bergab^ down hill, 

jnle^f , at last. bergan^ up hill. 
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2. Many compound adverbs are made up of prepositions and 
other indeclinable particles, especially ba (bat), there; l^ier, here; 
too (toor), where; ^cr, hither; \j\Xi, thither: — 

babei^ therewith, (inglt^, besides, 

ba^cf, therefore. • Doraud^ ^^^ (//o^^). 
barin', therein, \»OVfA'tX, fast, over, 

^icrtnlf , herewith, toobcl', wherewith, 

\!^ttOQ>t, forth; \SQX\^t ,' before, ago (time). tooritt^ wherein, 

(a) The accent is usually on the last component ; but some- 
times varies with meaning or emphasis : — 

bar'um or borum'; iDar'um or toarum^ 

(Ji) So in a few other words; as, cin'mal, once^ one time; cin* 
mal', once upon a time, only, etc. 

3. Some of the compound adverbs are also used as adverbial 
conjunctions (see § 328) ; and some are used as separable verb- 
prefixes (see § 289). 

402. {a) Compound conj unctions are such as: aI[o,bcn(n)* 
no^, jcbod^, fobalb, fotcol^I, obglcid^, obtcol^I, etc. 

{b) Compound prepositions such as : binncn, gcgcnilbcr, 
jutoibcr, etc. (See § 280.) 

Remark. — i. It is not always easy to draw the line between compositioa 
and derivation, or between derivation and inflection. These terms are at 
best relative, and indicate only different stages of the same process. 
Habitual juxtaposition leads to composition. So, habitual composition, 
with loss of accent and, generally, abbreviation of form, changes a com- 
ponent to an affix ; and, finally, when the distinct form or meaning is lost 
with habitual use, the most constant of these are called inflections. Thus : 
G(/d-irke, Gi/d'like, godly; ho'pe-fu'll, hdpeful; pla'nt-drd^plaTnted, tic. 

It is probable that all the affixes of derivation, as well as of inflection, 
were once inde])endent words — whose original form and meaning have, 
however, in many cases been lost. Much depends — as has been seen 
(§ 391, foot-note) — on the habit of writing words; still more, however, on 
the accent, which marks the relation of parts, and thus the essential unity of 
the word. In German, compounds are freely written together ; in English, 
many words written apart are, in fact, true compounds ; as, ateUl, in 2rai%etc 
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2. Let it be remembered that the view here given of Derivation and 
Composition does not pretend to be a full treatment of these subjects, but 
only such as may usefully guide the earliest attention of the student. Their 
more complete study belongs to a later stage of progress; meantime, the 
student may be directed to such help as may be found in Kluge's Etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch, or in the more elaborate grammars, such as Whitney's 
or Brandt's^ both of which have given useful help in the revision of these 
Lessons. 

EXERCISE XLIV. 

I. She wore a sky-blue dress. 2. Deaf people often become 
deaf-and-dumb. 3. He is just gone by. 4. After I have walked 
five hours up-hill, I am tired - to - death. 5. The physician is 
very hopeful ; the patient can by no means be dangerously ill. 
6. The bishop preached with an expressive voice. 7. I have 
ordered our dinner beforehand. 8. Yesterday was one of the 
most remarkable days of my life. 9. I am sea-sick even during 
the shortest passage. 10. I am sorry to hear that. 11. It is 
an illness which is soon over. 12. Yes, but it is most dis- 
agreeable. 13. The weather is unfortunately to-day very un- 
favorable. 14. He has missed the mark. 15. Have you seen 
him pass by ? (§ 265). 16. He went by an hour ago. 17. The war 
is unhappily not yet over ; but at last we can foresee the end of 
it. 18. Only once have I received a letter from him ; he was 
then quite hopeless. 19. That magnanimous action of the 
amiable young queen delighted her faithful people. 20. Allow 
us one prayer, said the geese, that (bantit) we die not in our 
sins ; afterwards we will stand in a row, that you may pick out 
the fattest. 21. Go straight on (borau^); you will soon see a 
four-cornered square (?pia^) ; then turn to the right. 22. It is 
easier to go down -hill than up-hill. 23. For my part, I have 
nothing against it. 24. There (e^) was once a king, whose first' 
bom son lay dangerously -ill. 
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LESSON XLV. 

Relation of German and English. — Summary. 

In every department of the grammar thus far — even without 
suggestion from the text or the teacher — the student must 
have observed the close resemblance between German and 
English. A brief summary of this subject will now be made. 

403. This resemblance is, of course, not accidental, but rests upon his- 
torical kinship. The Angles and the Saxons, who conquered Britain before 
A. D. 500 — whence the united name Anglo-ScLxon^ applied to the people 
and the language — and, from the Angles, the names England (Angle-land) 
and English — were German peoples. These brought with them, of course, 
their own German tongues, which, with some other admixture, formed 
the Anglo-Saxon — sometimes called Old English — the basis of the English 
language. 

404. But, though of the same Germanic stock, these peoples were of a 
different branch from those whose language has given rise to the modem 
literary German. The Angles and Saxons were Low-Germans — dwellers 
on the low, or coast, lands, as distinguished from those who dwelt in the 
high, or central, lands of the continent, whose language, known as High- 
German, is the basis of the modern German. The nearest kinship of 
English is thus with the Low-German tongues, as the modem Dutch, 
and the dialects of common speech in North Germany, called $tatt'2)eutf(4 
— but all are included in the general term Germanic, or Teutonic. 

405. There were thus already considerable diversities of speech between 
the High -German and the earliest English, as will be more fully shown 
below (§ 407, etc.). These diversities have been still further increased by 
historical causes subsequently (§ 414, etc.), so that the kinship of English 
to German is not always so obvious as its relation to other languages (as 
French or Latin). Still, this kinship is of fundamental importance — the 
more so, as it shows itself especially in the most essential and important 
elements of our own language — implying cognate origin, not mere dtrivatttm. 

NoTX. —This tubject, which is of capital importance for the study of English, will be 
treated here only so far as may be helpful to the English student in learning German. 

406. Of Germanic origin in English are : * — 

* Condensed from Morris's Historical English Grammar, p. 37-31 
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1. All grammatical inflections, and all auxiliary words used as substitutes 
for inflection. 

2. The most important grammatical words: almost all numerals; all 
pronouns and pronominals; most simple adverbs, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions; all nbuns, adjectives, verbs, inflected or derived by vowel-change, and 
almost all other irregular verbs : in a word, the most important primitive 
elements of form, construction and idiom. 

3. The most familiar afiixes of derivation, both prefixes and sufiixes, as 
seen in foregoing Lessons (XL., XLL, etc.)- 

4. And, generally, the great majority of simple monosyllables, expressing 
the objects, ideas and feelings of common life and of universal experience. 

These comprehend, as was said above, the most essential and important 
elements of our language — its entire grammatical machinery and the most 
indispensable part of its vocabulary; so that, in spite of all changes and 
additions, English is still properly ranked as a Germanic language. 

A great number of such forms and words are the same, or nearly the 
same, in both languages, so as to be readily recognized. Many others present 
differences which require attention and explanation. 

407. One most important set of changes follows a general law, based on 
the relation of sounds, which, from its first great expounder, Jacob Grimm, 
is known as "Grimm's Law." This law comprehends other languages — 
including (Jreek and Latin — of the same family with German and English ; 
but it will be here stated only with reference to these, and in the simplest 
terms. 

GRIMM'S LAW. 

408. The mute consonants, as is well known, are classed : — 

(a) By the organs of their utterance into i. labials (lip soimds), 2. Unguals 
or dentals (tongue or tooth sounds), and 3. gutturals or palatals (throat or 
palate sounds) ; and these respectively : — 

{b) According to the mode or degree of utterance into i. hardy or surds ; 
2. softy or sonants ; 3. aspirate ; — as shown in the following t&ble (to which 
arc added the sibilants, j, z)': — 

Ifard. Soft Aspirate. 

Labial. p b £, (|it), v. 

Lingual. t (tl^) d th, s, z. 

Guttural. k >— g >- i(. — . 



"Sow it is found that consonant changes regularly occur : — 
{a) Within the same organ; as labial to labial, etc. 
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(d) In the same direction, between any two languages ; that is, between 
German and English, thus ! — 

German — Aard — soft — cupirate — correspond to 
English — soft — aspirate — hard respectively, — 

as if by a circular permutation, in the direction of the arrows. 

NoTB. — Letting H represent Hard; S, Soft; A, Aspirate; and — as a guide to the first 
. letters — letting H stand for High-German, and S for Saxon-English; these changes may be 
easily remembered by the followring mnemonic words — the corresponding sjrmbols, up or down, 
marking the regular changes : * 

Htgh-German = H. A. 8. 
Saxon-English = S. H. A. 

409. There are many exceptions which cannot be here discussed. Espe- 
cially in the guttural series, and in other letters when initial, the change 
often does not occur. Frequently also a guttural has degenerated into a 
semi-vowel or vowel, or is lost entirely; as g becomes^ (1), w; g or (^ 
becomes silent gh^ or is lost — English showing aversion to all aspirate 
gutturals. Such examples are, of course, outside of Grimm's law. Also 
the lingual sibilants \, i, usually represent English /, the German tl^ being 
hard. 

The following examples will exhibit the most usual interchanges — in- 
cluding exceptions, as above noted. Examples where change h^ not taken 
place need not be specially given, though some of them are included — and 
some of the examples illustrate more than one change (see Remark, p. 228). 

Note. — x. In some of the examples, the change has occurred in English itself ; but this 
need not afTect the present discussion, which has reference only to the relation of German to 
modem English. 

9. The student must bear in mind always purely orthographical differences; such as 
{= (often) c; f^ = «A/ i=:^f etc. Such cases need not be included. 



I. Labials. 

Germ. Eng^, 
b . 



f(rt) 



p • 



bo^)^)el, m^i^t, «rl^^e, ^oljler, @to^|)ct 



doubU, 


rib. 


crib. 


bolster. 


stubble. 


J)oIb, 


Ob, 


2Bclb, 


ficben, 


jlerbcn, 


half. 


off. 


wife. 


seven. 


starve. 


^clfcn, 


auf, 


rcif, 


3l^fel, 


Wm^f 


help. 


up. 


ripe. 


apple. 


plant. 



* This arrangement is only seemingly different from that on p. 221 and above — that being 
read from left to right, this vertically : down^ for German to English ; u/, for English to 
German. The object Aere is simply to give the mnemonic words. 
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2. LiNGUALS. 












Germ. 


Engl. 












t(t|) 


d . . , 


tlef, 

deep. 


ZxavLxa, 
dream. 


fflort, 
word. 


do. 


deed 


b 


th . . . 


bid, 

• thick. 


brct, 
three. 


benfen, 
think. 


Sab, 

bath. 


(grbc, 
earth. 


»,ff,« 


t . . 


bQ«, 
' that. 


QU0, 
out. 


it. 


bcffcr, 
better. 


hate. 


M 


t . . . 


gwcl, 
' two. 




8«. 
to. 


tai. 


sit. 


3. Gutturals. 












Gtrm, 


Eng^. 












Ud 


gch . . 


^{d)ge. 


bri{d)ge. 


©anf, 
bench. 


imtn, 
chew. 


fhredteii, 
stre{t)ch. 


§ 


w (gh) . 


folflcn, 
' follow. 


tallow. 


fowl. 


plowt ox plough. 


§ 


y(i) . . 


©orten, 

yard. 


Huge, 


Icgen, 
lay. 


frojllg, 
frosty. 


a^agb, 
maid. 


« 


k . . 


' IfOOk. 


3odj, 
yoke. 


mm, 

milk. 


madden, 
make. 


godlike. 


« 


gh (y) 


bo(]^, 

• though. 


high. 


mi, 

light. 


daughter. 


g5ttli4, 



410. The following examples will illustrate other frequent forms, more 
or less irregular. But it will be observed that the changes are usually within 
the same organ: — 



Germ. Eufl. 








I. 1 W . . . 


gcib, 

yellow. 


fd^rauben, 
screw. 


swallow. 


|l(oldf)f . . . 


»Qtcr, 
father. 


full. 


folk. 


f V . . . 


Ofen, 
cnfen. 


elf, 
eleven. 


vixen. 




n)Q9, 


iDenn, 


mwt, 


li wh . . 


what. 


when. 


whiU. 
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G§rm, 
2. t 


Engi, 

th. . . 


fort, 
forth. 




SBettcr, 
weather. 


tanfenb, 
thousand. 


M 


8k . . 


school. 




©djlff, 
skiff. 


^autn, 


M 


8 . . . 


sleep. 




@d^leim, 
slime. 


f(^toelIeit, 
swell. 


3. g.4 


gh (=f) . 


genUQ, 
enough. 




trough. 


laugh. 


4 


ch (tch) . 


beech. 




pitch. 




4 


lost . . 


/(oldi>&] 


. 


in^ (oldm^f 


bldj, 

M^^ (old /A^f). 


i 


lost . . 


tile. 




Uegen, 
lie. 


Iftgen, 


411. The liquids (, m, 
readily undergo change ; 


n, X, in consequence of their semi-vowel character 
as: — 


a) Interchange . 


bosom. 


^onf, 
fkemp. 


fetter. 


S)egen, 
dagger. 


t witii 


s,z . . 


\oax, 
was. 


hare. 


Dcrliercn, 
lose. 


frieren, 
freeze. 


b) Omission . . . 


as. 


foldl, 


goose. 


us, mouth. 


c) Insertion. . . 


©d^affot, 
scqffbU. 


iRac^tigaH, 
nightingale. 


^rfiutigantr 
bridegroom. 



d) Transposition 



brenne^, burd^, l^unbert, breigig, 
bum, through, hundred, thirty. 



4x2. Letters — usually initial or final — are sometimes also : — 

glelc^, genug, fncifen, %ii, 
like, enough, nip. ax. 

{p) Added or re- IBamm, !Donner, (Stte, @(fe, 
TAINED . , lamb. thunder, ald^er, edge. 



(tf) Omitted . 



Sometimes with double forms, as: — 
@(l^atten, fc^melgen, 



shadcy shadow. 



{s)melt. 



fpinnen, 

spinner y spi{n)der. 
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(c) SiLEKT. 



©neig, 
gfuiss. 



SMt, 
knee. 



half. 



tDoIIte, 
wauid» 



Note. — It must be bome in mind that the use of ^ and of the double consonant in German 
b often purely orthographical ; as* ®o^n, tout Sett, hed, etc 

4x3. For the vowels — the most changeable elements of speech — no 
rules can be laid down. To a great extent they are the same in German 
and English — or only orthographically different. The following are some 
of the most frequent correspondences (not identical) : 

Germ, Engl. 



ri 

ei 

ei 



an 

an 



i 



relten, 


iDClt, 


fd)cinen, 


ride. 


wide. 


shine. 


SbtKn, 


eln, 


mti% 


bone. 


one. 


most. 


brclt, 


m, 


lielfer. 


broad. 


oath. 


hoarse. 


©rot, 


OI>t, 


5:0b, 


bread. 


. ear. 


death. 


»auOT, 


%xmm, 


iQufen, 


beam. 


dream. 


ieap. 


"SRoxa, 


^QU«, 


laut, 


mouse. 


house. 


loud. 



etc 



etc. 



etc. 



etc. 



etc 



etc 



Unaccented final e is usually lost; as, Se9pe, wasp: or silent; as, St^\t, 

cheese (this e in 'English being often purely orthographical). 

Note. — The grammatical inflections — so largely lost in English — are purposely not here 
conadered. These would require a different treatment. 

4x4. The relation of German to English is still further obscured by 
historical influences operating — especially in English — since the separa- 
tion of the two languages. Only the most important of these will be 
indicated : — 

I. The introduction of many foreign words into English — mainly Latin 
or French — which have either : — 

(a) Wholly displaced the original Germanic words; or, 

(b) Usurped their meaning, causing them to be transferred to a different 
sense. As, in the latter case : — 



bletCIt, to offer (bid), 
©unb, union (bond). 



3)cutfd^, German (Dutch). 
%t\% spirit (ghost). 
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2)am))f, vapor (damp). €>tu]^I, chair (stool). 

2)ecfe, cover (deck). j£lfr, animal (deer). 

— and many others. Thus the English equivalent is not readily associated 
in the mind with its corresponding German form. 

2. Especially is this true with English derivatives or compounds. Often, 
in the simple word, we retain the native, or Germanic, primitive; while in the 
derivatives or compounds, we use foreign words whose simple root-forms do 
not occur in English ; as : — 

Primitive. Derivative. 

eye (9uge). ocular, etc 

hand (^anb). manual, etc 

foot (($u6). pedal, etc 

book (8u4). library, etc 

house ($au9). domestic, etc. 

li^rht (?i4t). illumination, etc 

deed (£^at). benefit, etc. 

gomtti). ^""^'f* \ etc 

recede, ) 

lead[\zxitxi). ad-duce, ) ^^^ 

pro-duce, ) 

i^^(fenbcn). ^^^*** \ etc 

pre-mise, ) 

<w^j^/ (ilbcrje^en). translate, etc 

3. Also, in English synonyms, the foreign word will often take the pUce 
of the Germanic equivalent ; as : — 

Germanic. Foreign. 

fright, terror, 

help, assist, 

last, final, 

likeness, resemblance, 

opening, aperture, 

small minute, etc. etc 

Especially in the language of books, to which the student's attention is 
first directed, the foreign element in English will occur most frequently. In 
the language of common life and conversation the Germanic element is more 
prominent. 

4x5. All the causes above enumerated — with others not here mentioned 

— tend to obscure the intimate kinship between German and English. On 
the other hand, English words from Latin or Greek, and to a great extent 
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from French, are but little changed, and are readily recognized. Conse- 
quently, the relation of these languages to English is apt to be proportion- 
ately exaggerated, while that of German is depreciated or ignored. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that the latter is far closer and of more fundamental 
importance, though less obvious to the beginner; and especially that the 
SrammaHcal elements of English, and almost all of its simplest and most 
necessary words, are of Germanic origin. 

Note.— In consequence of the difieiences above indicated, which, added to the strangeness 
of a new type, give to German at first the appearance of a wholly foreign language, it has not 
been deemed expedient to introduce this subject, except incidentally, at an earlier stage* 
Now, however, it may in many ways usefully serve for instruction, not only as a help in acquir- 
ing and remembering words, singly or in groups, but also by adding interest to the study of 
German, as well as of English, in various points of view. 

Remark. — The difficulty has been fully recognized of presenting this 
subject in a manner which should be wholly elementary and helpful for the 
pupil, yet in a measure satisfactory for the teacher or scholar. The object 
has been to give only what might be useful to a beginner in German. A full 
or scientific exposition of this subject does not belong to an elementary 
grammar, and of course has not been here attempted. 

EXERCISE XLV. 

The following examples are intended partly as illustrations, partly as an 
exercise for the student. Such words as are identical, or nearly so, in the 
same or similar meaning need not be included. 

L 

German: to find English cognate form. 

affe, ^aufcn, ^fannc, <PfIaume, @eife, gaffcn, (Ireifcn, Solf, ©crbjl, @leb, 
ed^aufd, fdftleben, 3inn, 3c^c, 3ungc, «cffcl, iRug, Scufcl, @»)atett, gleltcn, 
©d^micb, 3tt)eig, 3ci4en, Scber, ?fab, ©c^ug, trctcn, bleit^en, (gid^c, VofiXi, 
$fcifc, SKagb, \^\m, eci^atc, %\^W, ftrcrfcn, ©torci^, ^^61^1, 2Bad|c, mlt, 
mlttcl, jfi^e, ja^m, ©am, gejlerCn), morg(cn), feltcn, 53ufcn, SBatb, toel*, 

XL 

English: to find German cognate form. 
Apple, pool, stamp, sheep, full, even, over, haven, ten, twenty, net, salt, 
heath, both, south, to bite, white, drink, to drench, deaf, wide, side, old, 
blade, leaf, to snuff, scum, skiff, birch, to seek, sickle, cook, crouch, might, 
to fight, to yawn, year, penny, hail, rain, to say, said/ sorrow, to borrow, 
iron, fodder, ear, him, her, comb. 
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III. 

Words transferred: to find the cognate form. 

8auin, tree; ©Cln, leg; %\tx, animal; ©urg, castU; ^ftrger, ciHsen, 
fJtU^t, chair; ^immtt, roam; ^immermann, carpenter; ^oni^cn, to listen; 
ffidn^tXiftosAine; ^^IXxyt, apron ; ^obtXt, ground ; ^imh,(log; Wttn, to offer i 
fajrcn, to ride; t5(b)tcn, to kill; ^cbcn, to lift; graben, to dig; jorgcn,/^<ar^/ 
riccftcn, to smell; tragcn, to bear; 3)egen, sword; bumm, stupid; Sogei, bird; 
SKut, courage; ^dtX,Jleld; %thtx,pen; Wt^ftour; ^ixxft, pHnce; ®xa\, 
count; 18unb, union; ®iodt, bell; 9antX, farmer ; ^Uanh, saviour ; ^ofjit, 
cave; ^Inmt, Jlower; fonbcm, to separate (but); X^l, part; ©cleucjtirag, 
illumination; SBo^ttl^at, benefit; Qberfe^ung, translation; fibeTbringen, t6 
deliver; "^v^tXriW^f^f^^t, succession; ^anbfd^uf), ^(t;v^; Sal^rbu^, tfmifM/; 
3a^I, number; gfi^Ien, to count; 3eit, time: lit^tn, to draw ; SHt^^^*^^ 

Remark. — ^The examples in this Lesson, as already remarked, do not imply 
derivation but only common [cognate) origin, or divergence from a common 
type. The German is given first, simply because that is the form the student 
has to deal with, and needs to recognize. In fact, the English form is, in 
general, of a more primitive type than the German. But the more scientific 
arrangement would have been less useful for elementary purposes. 

Many of the examples used in this lesson have been taken, by permission, 
.<...- . . ^ ... ^^^~ - 



from the excellent "Letters for Self- Instruction in German," by L)r. Solomon 
Deutsch. They are purposely limited to such as wil" ' 
teacher may gradually introduce more difficult ones. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 



In the following lessons the uses of the parts of speech will 
be illustrated, and, at the same time, some irregular matter, 
which properly belongs to the accidence, will be introduced. 

The remaining portion of the grammar may either be studied 
consecutively, or used by reference only, in connection with the 
general work of the student ; and, as exercises, either the sen- 
tences under the several Lessons or the continuous passages 
at the end of the book may be used, as teachers may prefer. 
For younger pupils the former, for more advanced the latter, 
may perhaps be recommended. 



LESSON XLVI. 

Use of the Articles. 

The use of the articles is, in the main, the same as in English. 
Only the more important differences will be noted. 

The Definite Article. 

416. The definite article is used more largely than in 
English : — 

I. The definite article is used before nouns taken in their most compre- 
hensive sense, meaning the whole idea, material, or class ; before abstract 
and collective nouns, and infinitives used as nouns. Examples : Dad ithtn 
brt aWcnfc^cu i|l furj, t^ life of man is sh^rt, 5)tc ^ugenb ifl bad ^5d|fle @ut, 
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virtue is the highest good. !Dad ®oIb tfl foflbarer aid bad (Stfen, gold is more 
precious than iron. 2)o« 9taU(i^cn Ifl ^Icr Ijerbotctt, smoking is forbidden here. 
Sliai^ bcm (Sffcn, after dinner (eating), etc. 

2. The definite article is used also before names of seasons, months and 
days ; before the names of streets and mountains ; and before the feminine 
names of countries. Examples : 3m @ommer ijl c« tDartn. 3)cr 2)egcmber 
ifl folt. ^&i mcrbc am Rrcitag anfommciu @r luol^nt in bcr gricbrtt^dftrogc. 
©ie ^abcn ben 9Kontbtanc bcfllcgcn. 3|l tx in bcr S^ilrfci genjcfcn? 

3. Proper names preceded by an adjective take the article. !^er annc 
$an«, ber ta^)fcrc ©(iit^cr, bad fd^Sne ^artd. Sometimes proper names take 
the article with the force of a demonstrative pronoun : 3)a ifl bcr XcU, there 
is {that well-known) Tell; sometimes also in depreciatory sense ; as: ©ogc 
bcm SBit^cIm, cr foil fommcn ; — but often without either implication. 

4. Sometimes we are compelled to use the article before a proper name 
in order to indicate the case ; as : 3d^ gicl^c ©otl^c bcm @d)itter t)or. %Mtr^t^ 
^at ben Sld^iUcd ubcrlcbt. And, generally, the article may be used before 
personal proper names in lieu of declension ; as : jDIc ^iic^cr bcr SRarte ; bie 
^icgc bed Slc^anber ; \6) ^abc cd bcm SRa; gcfagt (for : 3)^artcnd, $(Ic|canberS, 
aRajcn). (See § I lo-i 1 2.) 

NoTB. — Before a common notm also the article is sometimes used merely to show the 
case; as : (Sr }iel^t Sier ber SRild^ not, he Refers beer to milk: id^ lann ber Sorl^d^t ni^t |u 
Oiel gebraud^en, / canwt use too muck {of) foresight. 

5. Frequently the English possessive is rendered in German by the 
article, with or without an objective pronoun (§ 439), when the possessor 
is sufficiently pointed out by the context. This is the case especially when 
speaking of the parts of the body or of the clothing. (Sr fi^iittcttc ben ^opf 
unb fledte bic ^anb in bie ^afc^C, he shook his head and stuck his hand into his 
pocket, (gr l^at jt(^ in ben ginger gc|(^nitten, he has cut his finger. 2%rancn 
rottten i^r fiber bie SBangen {over her cheeks), 

6. The definite article is used in German, where English uses the in- 
definite article, with a distributive sense. For instance : 2)rci 2^aler bic 
@llc, three dollars a yard. SSicrmal bie ^odlt,four times a week. 

7. In some phrases the definite article is used where it is not used in 
English; as: 3n bie @(^ulc, In bie ^irt^c; to school, to church. 3n ber 
©d^ulc, in ber ^irt^e ; at school, at church. 3n ber @tabt, in town. $or 
bcm grfl^flfid, before breakfast. 2)ie lefttc gBod|e, last week, 3m letten 
galore, last year, etc. 

For the article with the possessive pronouns, see § 193. 
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4x7. On the other hand, the definite article is in a few cases 
omitted in German where used in English : — 

1. In a few pronominal or adjective phrases; as, erflcrcr, le^terer ; the for- 
mer, the latter ; befogtcr, QCnanntcr ; the aforesaid; fotgenbcr, the following, 
etc. ; and in a ffew technical phrases ; as, ©eftogtcr, the defendant; ^Ifigcr, the 
plaintiff; ©cfttfibcr, the writer ; Uberbrlngcr, the bearer, etc. — yet not always. 

2. In phrases expressing direction to or from the points of the compass ; 
as, »on IRorbcn, gcgen SBcjlcn, gcgcn 3lbcnb, towards the west, etc. ; and a few 
others : as, Dor Slugcn, before the eyes; aUc SBelt, all the world, etc. See aU 
(§ 460, 4). 

Note. — Generally — as also in English — the, article is not used in phrases where a 
common noun is joined with a preposition. S3ei %\\^t, at table ; 6ei ^ofe, at court ; ju SBaffer, 
by sea ; ju Sanbe, on land; %yx ^u^, on/oot; ju ^ferbe, on haruback; su ^aufe, ai home ; nadf 
^aufe, Aome ; bet Zage, by day; bei 92a(^t, by night ; mit SergnQgen, with pleasure ; and in 
such idiomatic phrases as, ^urft-l^aben, to be thirsty; %\X (Sruitbe gel^en, to be ruined, to 
perish; juStanbe lotnmen, to succeed; ju @tanbe bringen. to accomplish; juSett gel^en, to go 
to bed; 9(bf(l^teb ne^tnen, to take leave. (See § 379.) 

418^ The following cases, though the same in German as in 
English, may be remarked : — 

1. A dependent genitive preceding its noun excludes the article ; as : ^e9 
^onig« Scfc^l ; tneincS 33atcr« $au«. 

2. No article is used with nouns taken in a partitive or limited sense ; 
as : (Sr trintt lieber 2Seiii aid SBicr; vSitber unb (S^olb l)abe ic^ nic^t; nor with 
nouns used merely as predicate ; as, bcr ncuiite 3J^onot beifit @C^tcmber. 

3. The article is omitted in proverbial and abridged expressions ; as : 2Bcib 
unb ^inb ; 3ung unb %\X ; fflr tbnig unb ^otcrlanb ; Slrmut ifl feinc ©ci^anbc: 
©cbulb ubcrtoinbct Med ; (S^rc Ifl bcr Sugcnb ?o^n, etc. 

The Indefinite Article. 

419. The indefinite article differs in a few cases from its Eng- 
lish use : — 

1. The indefinite article is omitted before a simple predicate noun express- 
ing occupation or condition, or before a descriptive noun after alg ; as : 
SKcin @o^n tuar ^oufmann, aber cr ifl jc^t @otbat gcworbcn. %\% e^rcnmann 
!onn i(^ ba« nici^t gugcben, as a man of honor, etc. 

2. For omission of the indefinite article before l^unbcrt, toufcnb, see § 304. 
For the phrases, a few, many a, % 245; what a, § 220; twice a day, etc., 
§ 416, 6. 
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3. No article is used in German in adverbial phrases like : in (Site, in a 
hurry; mtt \i)Xoa6)VC ©ttmme, with a feeble voice; ill SBut, in a passion; 
and in such idioms as : t(^ ^obe ^opfmel), 3<>6n^c'^f ^ ^^^^ ^ headache, a 
toothach€ ; \6^ l^abe Sufi, I have a mind; and some others. 

4. For eitt foI(^cr, such a, see § 207 ; for ein jcber, cln jcglldber, every one^ 
see § 245 (^)- 

Position of the Articles. 

420. I. The definite article precedes all other qualifying words, except 
allc, alL Examples: tie bcibcn ^iiabcu, both the boys; bcr boppelte $rci8; 
double the price; but all(e) bte ^aben, or bie ^nabeti aUe. 

2. The indefinite article precedes all other qualifying words except foI(t 
(§ 207), melc^ (§ 220), mad fiir (§ 221), and mand^ (§ 245), even where in 
English it will sometimes follow a qualifying word ; as : ^etd^ eitt SJ^atin ! 
SBad fiir eitt ^u(i^ ifl bad ? SD^and^ ein SO^aitn, fotd^ eitt SRantt (or ein folder 
SWann); also, ein jo fci^bncd 9Rabc^en, j<?/r^//y a girl; ein gu falted 8ab, /«> 
cold a bath ; elne l^albe @tunbe, half a^ hour, etc. 

Repetition of -the Articles. 

421. With two or more nouns of the same gender and number, if taken 
together, the definite article need not generally be repeated ; but when the 
nouns are not of the same gender and number, it must be repeated before 
each of them. The indefinite article, from its individual nature, must be 
repeated before each noun. As : 2)le ®nabe, SBeid^eit unb ?iebe ®ott€«, the 
mercy, wisdom, and love of God. S)le ^raft unb ber 3Rut bed gStoen, the 
strength and {the) courage of the lion, (5r faufte eine %wx\it, eine ®an« unb 
ein en $a|en, he bought a pigeon, a goose, and a hare, 

2. But the definite article must be repeated in every case if the nouns are 
taken distinctively, or in contrast. As : 3(i^ \!^Q\st ben ^emi unb ben ©icner 
gefe^en. SDer ^err unb ©ebieter, the lord and master, means om person. 

EXERCISE XLVI. 

I. At nine o'clock we shall go to school. 2. Have you been at church? 
3. Do you prefer (tleber) to travel by day or by night ? 4. Have you ever 
seen such a flower ? 5. How many German lessons did you take last month ? 
6. I have taken eight lessons, two a week. 7. The sick man spoke with a 
feeble voice. 8. Life is short ; art is long. 9. Nature is an open book, the 
leaves of which all can read who have eyes. 10. August is the hottest 
month. II. The boy fell from a tree and broke his (ft(^) arm. 12. Why do 
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you shzkejfour head ? Have you a headache ? 13. No, I have a toothache. 

14. I am sorry to hear that ; go to a dentist, he will pull out your O^nett) tooth. 

15. I live in Frederick Street; my brother lives in Broad Street 16. The 
soldier held a sword in his hand. 17. Poor Charles is ill. 18. Come after 
dinner and drink a glass of wine with me. 19. This wine costs only half a 
dollar a bottle ; I would gladly pay double the sum for it. 20. During the 
heat of summer we shall make a journey on foot in Switzerland. 21. In 
the long wars of Alexander, the Greeks marched victoriously towards the 
East. 22. The good [man] has ever the fear of God before [his] eyes. 23. 
My brother's eldest son is a lawyer; the youngest will soon become a 
preacher. 24. As a Christian, you cannot forget so clear a proof of the love 
and goodness of God 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON NOUNS. 
Kumber. 

422. Some nouns are used only in the singular : — 

1. Names of materials; as: ba* glcif4,^J^, mgat; bcr ^onig, honey; bie 
Sfd^e, ashes. Some words of this class can be used in the plural, meaning 
* kinds of *; as: bic ©rfifcr, kinds of grass ; Me @Olge, kinds of salt, salts. 
SometinKs the plural has a slightly different meaning ; as : bie @elber, sums 
of money ; bie ^aplere, /a/^rj, documents, 

2. Nouns of abstract meaning and infinitives used as nouns ; as : bie ^Xt, 
honor; ba« 2ob, praise; ber 9lat, counsel; ber 2^ob, death; bad ©ejircben, the 
effort, etc. 

3. But for many such nouns, a plural sense may be expressed by other 
forms; as, bie (g^renbegeigungen, marks of honor; 9latf(^lfige, counsels; 
2:obe«faIIe, deaths; bie SBeflrebungen, efforts, etc. So : bcr ^O^I, cabbage; pi. 
^O^tfopfe, cabbage-heads, etc. 

4. For the singular, in expressions of weight or measure, see § 312. 

423. A few nouns are used only, or usually, or with special 
meaning, in the plural : — 

bie ^ofcn or ©cinftciber, trousers, ^fingpen, Whitsuntide, 

bie (glnfilnf te, the revenue, S3ei^na(f|ten, Christmas. 
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Ojlcm, Easter. 

blc gaflcn, Lent 

bie gerten, the vacation. 

W^tait, people. 

bie ^oflen, the expenses. 

bie 3)^oI!en, w^. 

bie Irflmmcr, /Ar minj. 



bie Stpen, M^ ^^j. 

bie ©ebrflber, the brothers. 

bie ©efdilOtfier, Mir brother{s) and 

sister(s). 
bie @(tern, the parents. 
bie ©(iebmagen, M^ //im^j, 
and some others. 



424. Some nouns have a double meaning in the singular, and 
in the plural a separate form in each meaning : — 



bad Sanb, the ribbon. 

bad Sanb, the tie, bond. 

bie ©anf, the bench. 

bie 9att!, the (commercial) bank. 

bad ©Cfld^t, the face. 

bad Ocfid^t, />5^ wjiVw. 

bad ?id|t, the light. 

\>a% iHt^t, the candle. 

ber ©traug, the nosegay. 

ber @trau6, M^ ostrich. 

ber 3ott, /*<r i«ri. 

ber 3on, M^ /tf//. 



bie $5nber, the ribbons. 
bie IBanbe, the ties. 
bie ®on(e, />if benches. 
bie ^attfen, M^ ^nix. 
bie®eftd|tcr,M^/fl<:«. ' 
bie ©eftc^te, visions. 
bie Sifter, the lights. 
bie $!i(^te, M^ candles. 
bie ©trfiuge, M^ nosegays. 
bie @trou6e(n), />t^ ostriches. 

bie 30lISr ^-^^ /m:A<rj. 

bie B^tt^ ^>^^ ^^^^-^t ^n<l others. 



425. (a) The following have double plurals with different 
meanings : — 

bie ©fimcr, the horns. bie ^ome, >b'«^ of horn. 

bie I'dnber, separate bie l^anbe, countries col- 
countries, lectively (or poetic). 

bie 6rter, j/«^/^ places, bie Orte, //a<r^j collectively. 

bie Softer, ^m//^ bie SBorte, connected 
words. words. 

{b) 2)er ?abcn, the shop, shutter, uses both plurals : bie Sabeit, bie ?aben ; 
^ut in the compound, bie geitflerlaben, usually. 

{c) The noun 3Wann, man, presents several peculiarities : — 

I. Noims compounded with 3Kann form their plural with ^(Mit, people, 
which is only used in the plural, as collective. As: — 

ber ^rbeitdmann,s//i^ workingman. bie ^rbeitdleute, work-people, 

ber j^aufmannr l^e merchant. bie ^aujleute, merchants. 



bad ^om, the horn. 
bad Sanb, the land. 

ber Ort, the place. 
bad Sort, the word. 
and some others. 
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bcr ganbmann, th€ countryman, rustic, tie 8anbteute, rustics, 

bet Sanbdmann, th€ (fellow) countryman, bie Sanbdteute, (fellow) countrymen. 

But the ordinary form STlanner must be used when speaking of individuals: 
(S^rcnmanner, men of honor \ @:aat«inanner, statesmen \. and also when 
a distinction of sex is to be made: @]^rleute, married people ; G^emanner, 
married men; S^eftauett, married women, 

2, The plural ble 2Wannen means vassals, warriors; as: @^l(ft }U feUlCtt 
Tlannm alien in bem 2anht ©c^iDtjj, etc. 

3. iUlann, meaning soldiers collectively, after a numeral is construed as a 
noun of measure and is indeclinable (§ 31 2). Examples : @ine Srmee t)on 
brclgig tau|enb SWonu, <»« army of thirty thousand men. gin ©efrciter unb 
jttJel 3J{ann, a corporal and two privates. 

For other special forms in plural, see § 105. 



Gender. 

426. Some nouns are of the same form, with different gender 
and meaning. As : — 

(a) With the same plurals : — 

ber (£^or, the chorus. 
baS (Jl)Or, the choir, 
ber ^eibe, the heathen. 
bie .^eibe, the heath, 
bcr @rbc, the heir, 
bad (Srbe, M^ inheritance, 
and others. 

(3) With different plurals : — 



and others. 



ber 9anb, the volume. 
bad 9anb. 
ber ^unb, the union. 
bo« ©unb, the bundle. 
ber ©auer, the farmer. 

bad S3aucr, M^ ^-a^^r. 
ber @4itb, M^ jA*?/^/. 
bad @dji(b, /^^p «;?». 
ber 2:i^or, the fool. 
bad 2^or, tkegau. 



ber @ee, M^ /oi^. 

bie @ee, the sea. 

ber Xeil, the part. 

bad !£eil, M/ j^r^. 

bcr SJcrblcn|l, the earning, 

bod S3erbienjl, the merit. 



pi. 



bie ©finbe. 
See § 424. 
bie ©ttnbe. 
bie ©unbe. 
bie ©auem. 
ble 53aucr. 
bie ^\\ht. 
bie @(^iti)er. 
bie Sl^oren. 
bie 2:^ore, 
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Such detafls must be sought in the dictionaries. (See also § 105.) 
For special cases in which the grammatical gender and the natural gender 
do not correspond, see § 452. 

Plural of Proper Names. 

427. The plural of proper (personal) names is variously 
formed : — 

{a) Christian Names : Masculines ending in a consonant usually add e : 
bie Subtotge ; in a vowel, d : bie ^ugod. Feminines in -e add n : bte 3Ramn, 
ble (El^arlotten ; in -a^add 9 : bie Saurad, bie $(nna9; in a consonant, add e: 
bie (gUfabetl^e. 

{d) Surnames: ending in a sibilant add e : bie Seibni^ ; in other consonants, 
add usually d, sometimes e : bie @rimm«, bie @4mibt«, bie ^toUberge ; in -t, 
add sometimes n : bie@4ut}en : or, generally, remain unchanged : bie St^ttter, 
bie Sefrmg, bie @4IegeI. 

{c) When several personal names are combined, only the last is declined: 
Solaria @tuartd 3:0b, griebridi 9tfi(!ertd ©ebi^te ; or. ber Xob Waria @tuart«, 
etc. 

NoTB. — But oon excludes the declension of the following name, unless immediately be- 
fore the governing noun. Thus : f^riebrid^ oon 6(^Iege(ft SSerf e ; or : bie SBerfe 9nebri<$< 
oon 6<^IegeI. 

(d) Some foreign plurals are adapted or retained: bie Q[icerone(n), bie 
9{erone(n) (Latin); bie Q[af)utetti, bieSD'tebici (Italian); bie $ittd (English), 
etc. And a few biblical names (besides 3e{ud and (S^riflud, § 113) retain the 
origmal forms ; as, SDhrtfi, 3ol^anni9, 972attl^5t (genitives), etc. 

There remains, however, much irregularity in the forms of proper names 
and foreign words generally. (See § 120, a.) 

Titles. 
428. The syntax of titles presents some peculiarities : — 

I. {a) If the title (or an appellative noun), preceding the proper name, has 
the article, the proper name is not declined (§ 416) : 2)ie X^aten bed Sthn\%i 
$tavi bed (SrPett unb feined @o^ne« Marl bed B^'ettett. 

(3) If the title is without the article, the proper name alone is declined: 
:S)ie 9tegierung ^5nig ^einric^d bed ^c^ten ; ^aifer ^arld 2:^aten ; or, bie 
Xl^aten ^aifer ^av(d. 

{c) The title, even with the article, is often left undeclined : !Die Setfe 
bed $rofeffor(d) Otto. Except $err, which must always be dedined: 2)a9 
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©ou« ht^ ^crrn SSraun (or ©errn ©raun«) ; and on the address of a letter: 
^crm (or bcm ^crrn) ^axi 33rQim. 

2. (a) The title $crr, with or without article, is often used where in Eng- 
lish no such prefix occurs : (!J)er) $crr ^Jrofcffor ©raun, bcr ©err Orof, 3ftr 
^err S5atcr, etc. 

{3) Often the wife of an official receives her husband's title, with the prefix 
(bie) grau ; as : (2)ic) grau ^rof cffor Otto ; or, in absence of the proper name : 
3)ic grau ^rofcffortn — the article being usual, except in address. 

{c) Note the forms usual in address: ^nx, Mr.; i^rou, Mrs.; grfiulein, 
Miss — before the name j or, omitting the name : SSHtxn ©err, Sir; 3J2abame, 
or, gnabige grau, Madam; graulein, or, mein (gnabigeS) grauleiu, Miss; — 
meine ©errcn, Gentlemen, etc. 

EXERCISE XLVII. 

I. Are you not an Englishman? I think we are countrymen. 2. The 
country-people lost their cattle and horses during the war. 3. An army of 
forty thousand men attacked the town. 4. Several merchants have failed; yet 
they are men of honor. 5. Have you [any] holidays at (ju) Whitsuntide } 6. 
No, but we have a week at Easter, and a fortnight at Christmas. 7. These 
(2)a9) were the last words of my dear old friend. 8. She has put out the 
lights. 9. The banks are closed on (bed) Sunday. 10. Many benches stand 
around the fountain, where one sees a crowd [of] work-people. 11. The Alps 
are the highest mountain-range in all Europe. 12. The brothers Grimm 
were professors in the University of (ju) Berlin. 13. The largest lake in 
Switzerland is much smaller than many lakes in America. 14. The heathen 
was so called because in (the) old times he dwelt on the heath. 15. The 
volumes of the great poet were adorned with blue ribbons. 16. What 
would this world be if the fools were all dead.^ 17. The Gladstones and 
the Brights are the glory of the English State. 18. The poems of the un- 
happy Heinrich Heine are now the joy of the young and of the old. 19. You 
will find these words in Wilhelm von SchlegeFs Works, on the tenth page 
of the third volume. 20. The Claras, the Lauras, and the Leonores of the 
present are the same as (tt)ie) the Adelheids and the Brunhilds of the past. 

21. The Goethes and the Schillers of German poetry belong to the past. 

22. The works of Professor Steinthal are known in all Europe. 23. The 
reigns of King Charles I. and of his son Charles II. were the most unfortu- 
nate of (the) English history. 24. Dr. Brown and his daughter, Mrs. Professor 
Smith, were at (bei) the marriage of Mr. John Rich with Miss Anna, youngest 
daughter of General Wilson. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

Use of the Cases. 

Remark. — With a view to practical rather than scientific purposes, the 
Cases will be treated chiefly with reference to their correspondences — or 
the contrary — in English. ' 

THE NOMINATIVE. 
429. The nominative, having nearly the same uses in German 
as in English, calls for but little remark. 

1. The nominative stands as the subjtct of a sentence. But the subject 
nominative is omitted : — 

(a) Usually with the imperative proper (§ 176); but not when the third 
plural pronoun is used in address (§ 188) — except sometimes to avoid repe- 
tition; as, (eben <Bit tooU unb griigeu bie 3^rtgeiL 

{6) With some impersonals, and some expletvve forms, unless the subject 
(e8) precedes; as, mic^ Ijungert ; mir mirb geraten, etc. (See § 453.) And 
often colloquially; as, lam ein ^uabc, for c8 fom cin ^nobc. (§ 346, note 2.) 

{c\ Also, colloquially, a personal pronoun ; as, ^ab'S nid^t get^an, \^^^ 
nld^t gctroffcn — when the sense is clear. 

2. With the verbs feilt, to be; tucrbcn, to become; btcibcn, to continue; 
Ijeigen, to be called; {d^etnen, to seem^ to appear^ and a few others of the same 
kind ; and with the passive of some verbs which take in the active a second 
accusative 2& factitive (or complementary) object — such as ttcnnrn, to name; 
taufcil, to baptize^ etc., the predicate noun will be a nominative. Examples: 
SBieftcigtbicicr^lo^? (g« ifl bcr leodsptafe. ©r i|l ein unmiffenbcr SKenfti^ 
geblieben. (§r ift metn greunb gemorben. 2)ad ^inb murbe 3o^nn getauft. 

Note. — SBerben often takes %yx, as, § 443, dx ber Xropfen toirb }u ®ift, becomes ptnson. 

3. The nominative — independent or vocative — is also the case of direct 
address or exclamation : !S)u, ^etUge, rufe bein ^inb gnriict, Thou, holy one, 
etc. ; ^cftanbUc^cr, wretch ! 

4. (a) A word in apposition with a nominative — subject, predicate, or 
vocative — will also of course be nominative. As: 3(^, cin junger ^C^ulcr, 
!ann iftn, ben bele^rten 9Wann, nid^t untcrrit^ten; @ie, guter, nierbcn mit^ boti^ 
ni(^t Derlaffen. 

{b) With al8, tolc, as, a nominative, in seeming apposition, will appear as 
subject of an implied verb : S)ie|er ^nabc fc^reibt mic ein 3Jiann. 

Note. — With a reflexive verb the accusative may also stand ; as, er ffi^lt fl(!^ einen 
(or ein) Wann — the former, perhaps, more usually. 
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THE GENITIVE. 

The Genitive with Nouns. 

430. The genitive depends on nouns in various relations: — 

(a) Regularly the genitive follows the governing noun. But it has been 
seen (§ 352, 3) that a personal (subjective or possessive) genitive often pre- 
cedes ; and that in poetry and elevated style, this use is widely extended — the 
genitive then excluding the article (§ 41$, i). This is sometimes called the 
" Saxon Genitive,*' or Possessive : !J)cr @0^n be« @artncr«, or bc« ®drtnev« 
@o^n ; bie Btatter bed Gaumed ; ber ©c^opfer ber SBelt ; ber ©c^ein brr i:u0enb ; 
ba9 ®Iuff ber Siebe ; etn iD^ann f)o^en $((ter9 ; bie ^olbe ®abe ber Dic^tung, 
etc. And in poetry : S)er 2)ic^tung ftotbe %(x\it ; \it% 9?e(^te« ^robe ; ber 
8dume bic^t ®e|lrau(^ ; meiner Seiben brennenbed @efit^I ; granheic^'d fenter 
Ocean, etc. 

NoTB. — The elTect of this position is to dignify, as if by personification. The same is 
often done in English ; as : The lightHtng'sJlask ; the cannon^ s roar; England's Queen^ etc.; 
bat with less freedom than in German. 

(3) But ambiguity in the relation of the genitive must be avoided ; and, 
when necessary for this purpose, the objective relation will be expressed 
by a preposition. Thus distinguish : S)ic jicbc gu ®ott from bie Sicbc ®ottc8 ; 
ber ^a6 gegen ben gcinb from ber $a6 be« geinbes (or beS geinbe« ^ofi), 
etc. (as in English, the choice of a friend horn, a friend"* s choice^ etc.). 

{c) Especially when the corresponding verb is construed with a preposi- 
tion, the objective relation after a noun will take the same preposition ; as : 
2)er ©ebanfe an ®ott (benfen an), the thought of God; bie gurrfit »or bent Xobe 
(fl(^ furdjtcn Dor), the fear of death, etc. 

Note. — But on the other hand, in some phrases, especially of persons, the English to will 
represent the German genitive; as : Sin ^etnb feined SaterlanbeS, an enemy to his country ^ 
etc. 

{d) The genitive of a personal pronoun is rarely used in relation with a 
noun ; but, instead, the possessive adjective ; or, objectively, often a preposi- 
tion ; as : @eine lUcbe gu mir (not meiner), his love of me ; er war ll^r 25fi(^ter 
elnfl {her keeper) ; beln 3(nbU(f , the sight of you. 

{/) The English idiomatic this heart of mine is simply, mein $erg ; a friend 
of mine, eln grcunb Don mir, or einer meiner greunbe {one of my friends). 

The Partitive Genitive. 
431. The genitive names the whole of which a part is taken; 
et f(^enlte be« SBeine^, (some) of the wine. But this relation i^ 
also largely expressed otherwise : 
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{a) With numerals, pronouns, or a superlative, the same relation is often 
expressed by the preposition Don, sometimes unter. Examples : SBelt^er 
meincr greunbc, or toctt^cr Don meinen greunbcn, wAic/t of my friends; bie 
[cftdnpc aKcr grouen, or bie f(f|5nflc t)ott aUctt grauen, the fairest of all women; 
telncr fcincr ®fipf, or tclner uon fcitten ©fijlett, no one of his guests; utttcr aUen 
mcinctt 2)icncrn feiner, etc 

{b) As § 430 (</), the genitive of personal pronouns will not occur, but the 
preposition instead ; as : SBelc^er Don und (not uttfer), which of us; feiner Don 
Iftnen (not i^cr), etc. The phrase unfcr ciner, one of us (of our sort), is an 
exception. Such phrases as e« ftnb unfer Dier, there are four of us, etc., are 
really not partitive. 

(c) After nouns of measure, weight, number or quantity a simple noan 
is construed without case-declension (§312); as: 0cdj« gloft^cn SBcin,JM: 
bottles of wine; gtDCt ©U^enb (gier, two dozen {of) eggs ; cln @tfl(f ©rot, apiece 
of bread; eitt iro<)fcn Staffer, a drop of water \ ein 9legtmcttt ©Olboten, a regi- 
ment of soldiers. But if the noun is accompanied by an adjective, the genitive, 
or Don, may be used. For instance : (Sine SRenge rcifer %p\t\,agreat number 
of ripe apples, (gin @Iq« btcfe« 2Bcin«, or ein ®lo« Don btefem SSein, a glass 
of this wine; but also, cine SCienge reife ^fel, etc. — now most usually. 

Note. — But the older genitive still occurs in poetry, and in some phrases ; as : ^en 
beflen Sed^er SEBeinft ; nic^t oicl geberlcfend madden, to make not nmch {of) ceremony, etc. 

{d) By like apposition, the proper name of a country or town, or of a 
month, preceded by the common name, is not declined; as: 2)a8 fi5nig= 
rcici^ ©ac^jen, the kingdom of Saxony ; btc @tabt Sonbon, the city of London ; 
int SWonat SWat, in the month of May. The same use extends to the name of 
the month in dates : 2)er fed|flc 'SkuX (§ 309). 

Preposition instead of Genitive. 

432. In some cases, of, after a noun, is regularly translated 
by t)on instead of the Genitive. Such are : — 

(a) In terms of rank or title; as: bcr ^5nig Don (gnglanb. (See §111) 

(b) Before names of materials ; as : ©inc ©rild e Don ©ifen (also eine eljerne 
©rttrfe). 

{c) Before cardinal numerals, and other indeclinables ; as : @tn MoM 
Don fe(f|«gig 3a^ren ; ber SSater Don brei ^inbern (but also, biefcr brci ^inbcr). 

(d) And, generally, whenever the case is not made clear by inflection ; as: 
2)ie 2oge Don ^arl« (but also, ber @tabt ^ari«) : bie ©trogen Don Sonbon, or 
8onbon8 (§ 109). See also § 43a 
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(^) Sometimes the preposition will be used to avoid a succession of geni- 
tives; as : ^er altefte Don brn ©o^nen bed ^5uig9, or Don bed ^onigd ^o^nen. 

Note. — Generally, the use of the genitive in such relations is less comnuHi than formerly, 
and there is a growing tendency to use the analytic construction with preposition. This is in 
conformity with the general tendency in modem languages. 

It has already been seen that the genitive relation is oft«# expressed by 
a compound noun; as: S)ie 35u(i^brU(fcrfun^ the art-of-the-prinHng-of-books^ 
etc. (§ 389.) 

EXERCISE XLVIII. 

I. I want two pounds of raisins, three pounds of sugar, five pounds of 
coffee, and four pounds of tea. 2. Which of my friends will in the hour 
of need stand by me ? 3. The city of Rome is built on seven hills, 4. The 
youngest of my sisters is still at school. 5. Bring me a glass of beer. 6. A 
marble (adj.) statue of the King stands in the market-place. 7. The fear of 
punishment is stronger than the hope of reward. 8. He died at the age of 
seventy years. 9. The kingdom of Saxony is the smallest kingdom in Ger- 
many. 10. The want of (an) water forced the enemy to give up the siege. 
II. William the First, king of Prussia, was born on the twenty-second of 
March, 1797. 12. How many sacks of potatoes has the farmer bought.^ 13. 
He is the best and oldest of all my friends. 14. Want of money compelled 
us to give up our vacation-ramble in Switzerland. 1 5. Where have you bought 
this multitude of books ? You will never be able to read them. 16. Send 
me three dozen eggs ; do not forget it, three dozen new-laid (frlfd)) eggs. 17. 
We shall have holidays in the month of August. 18. The thought of his 
poor children drove the unhappy father to dare the utmost. 19. The Crown 
Prince of Germany is son-in-law to the Queen of England. 20. This young 
hero went into the war as [a] young captain, and returned as a celebrated 
general. 21. He is a man of high rank and of great dignity of (the) beha- 
viour. 22. The Colossus of Rhodes was one of the greatest wonders of 
(the) antiquity. 23. The false appearance of virtue is called hypocrisy. 24. 
Unhappy man I he was a good friend of mine — his loss is grievous to me! 



LESSON XLIX. 
The Genitive. — Continued. 

Genitive with Adjectives. 

433. With the following adjectives, and their opposites, the 
genitive is used as limiting or defining object, corresponding 
generally to £nglish of. 
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bebflrftig, in want. mfic^tig, master (of). 

bcglcrig, greedy. t milbe, tired. 

•\htXOVL%if conscious. f^attfju//, tired. 
clngcbenf, mindful. f(^ulbig, guilty. 

S'Oi^V^apable. pC^Ct, sure, 

\tQ\glad. flbcrbrujfig, weary. 

geWig, certain. t)erbfid)tig, suspected. 

funbig, acquainted {with). f t>ofl (OoUcr),^//. 

leer, empty, mcrt, w^M. 

t to«, r/</ ^. t rtJUl'big, worthy. 

and a few others, of like meaning. Examples (§ 353): bed SebenS tniibe; 
icne« Unterne^mcn« ffi^ig ; fcincr 8ac^e gewig; be« Scge« unfunbig ; Doll 
goJbcncr ©efage; gtDanjlg ginger tooHer 9lingc (see note). 

Note; —But some of these adjectives (marked t) may take an accusative (§ 441, c); and 
others maybe construed, preferably, with a preposition; as, 6egterig nad^; frol^ il6er; soil 
Don, etc. The indecl. ooQer stands only just before a dependent noun. 

Genitive with Verbs. 

434. As a like limiting or defining object, the genitive is used 
with some verbs : — 

(tf) As single object, with a few verbs : — 

bcburfen, to need. l^arren, to wait (for). 

bcnfen, gcbcnfen, to remember. latbcn, to laugh (at). 

entrQtcn, to dispense (with). fd^ouen, to spare. 

crmaugeln, to be without. f^jottcn, to mock (at). 

and a few others. Examples : ©cbcnfe meiner ; fpottc nid^t b'cr UngtiltftHcn ; 
bcr %xmt bebarf bcr notwenbigjlen 9eben«mittcl ; ttjir ^abcn bcincr lange gc^arrt, 
etc. Sometimes, as a so-called y5j/j^ reflexive: cr fc^onet fciner (§ 251). 

Note. — But some of them may be construed with an accusative; as, iemanben fd^onen ; 
or with a preposition ; as, ttber jemanben lad)tn ; an etmad benfen, etc. With some, the 
genitive is almost wholly poetical ; and generally its use, both with verbs and adjectives, is 
much less common than formerly, the form with preposition being usually preferred. 

3. Some other verbs, formerly used with the genitive, but now more usually with the accu- 
sative or a preposition, are : ac^ten, begel^ren, btaudftn, gebrauc^en, genieBen, (o^nen, pflegen, 
oerfel^len; oergeffen, loal^me^men, loarten. 

(b) As secondary, or remote, object (of the thing) with some verbs having 
direct object (of the person) in the accusative. Such are : verbs usually 
followed in English by of; as, to accuse, acquit^ etc ; to warn, convince, etc.; 
privative verbs, to rob, deprive, etc. \ and verbs derived from adjectives govern* 
ing a genitive (§ 433). As : — 
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anftagen, ) berouben, to rob, deprive, 

befc^ulbtgcn, \ ^ ^^*^' cnt^eben, to relieve, 

freif^nret^en, to acquit, cntlebigcn, to rid. 

tna^nen, to warn. entlaffen, to dismiss, 

ubevfil^en, to convict. Dcrfic^crn, to assure. 

fibergeugen, to convince. kviirbigen, to deem worthy. 

and a few others of like meaning. Examples : 3Ran befc^ulbigt (^n einrd 
fc^eren ^erbrec^end; ber Slid^ter fpcac^ i^n aller @c^ulb fret ; man ^at mic^ 
meined $ermogen9 beraubt ; er l^at mic^ feinev J$reimbfd)aft getDiirbigt, etc 

Or, as single object with the passive of such verbs : (gr ijl «lnc« ft^weren 
Serbrcc^end befc^ulbigt toorben ; ber SD>lann ifl bed 2)ienfie9 ent(affen koorben. 

{c) As a like secondary object with some reflexive verbs, the direct object 
being the reflexive pronoun. Generally, with omission of the reflexive 
pronoun, this genitive will appear in English as direct object ; — 

fi(5 annebmcn, to take interest {in). ftd) cntbattcn, to abstain from. 

pd^ bebiencn, to make use. fic^ entf(fttagen, to get rid. 

fld^ bfflei6igen, to apply one's self. ji(^ crbarmcn, to have mercy. 

|t(^ bemSc^tigrn, to take possession. fic^ freucn, to rejoice in, enjoy. 

fi(^ bcjinnen, to recollect. fid^ rfl^men, to boast. 

jtd^ crinnern, to remember. jtC^ fc^fimcn, to be ashamed. 

and a few others. Examples : (Sr rilbmte ftd^ feiner bo^en ©eburt ; er fc^cimt 
ftc^ feined roben ^etragend ; ^err ! erbarme bicb unfer ; icb fann mtcb beffen 
nic^t bcfinncn, I cannot remember [me of] that, etc. 

{d) Likewise with a few impersonals, the personal pronoun standing as 
direct object. As ; SWid^ jommcrt beS S3otfc«, /am sorry for the people; micb 
reuet meincs geit^tftnn«, I repent of my folly; e« oerlobnt ftc^ nic^t ber SWttbe, 
it does not pay for the trouble, etc. 

Adverbial Genitive. 

435. The genitive is used adverbially: — 

{a) In various adverbial relations, qualifying the verb; as: Place: reciter 
^nb, Unler ^onb, on the right, — left ; Time (indefinite) : be« 2Rorgen«, be« 
ibenb«, be« @onntag«, eine« 2^age«, etc. ; but time definite, by the accusative 
or with preposition (§ 309, b) ; Manner: regularly with descriptive adjective: 
jcbncllen @(l^ritte«, swiftly; jlc^enben gugeS, immediately; meinc« 2Biffcii«, 
of my knowledge; unuerric^teter @ad^e, unsuccessfully ; frozen ^yxiti, gladly, 
etc. ; and especially in poetry : biljicrcn 33licfe8, macbtigen 9iufe«, etc. 

NOTB.~ Many of these phrases are now treated as mere adverbs. (See § 399; also § 65.) 
By analogy are formed the irregular nad^tS, be9 Slad^tS, fy night {nigkU). 
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{i) Analogous to this is the use of the genitive in some phrases with the 
neuter verbs fein, Icben, perben, etc. SBir |inb aUt be« XoM, we are all 
dead men ; t^ue loaS beine« 31mte« ip, do what belongs to your office; \^ bin 

ber3^einung, lam of the opinion \ eine9 glflcftic^en Xobed fterben, to die a 
happy deaths etc 

(r) Seemingly analogous, but really depending on the interjection, is the 
use (§ 336, 3) of the genitive in exclamation ; as, 0^ bc« 2;^orcn, oh thefooll 

Note. — In these uses, too, the genitive is less commoft than formerly. 

For the genitive with prepositions, see § 280. For special form of femi- 
nine genitive iii -n, see § 106, note. 

Rbmakk. — The lists given in this lesson, and hereafter, do not aim to be complete, but 
only illustrative, and must be supplemented by the dictionary. 

EXERCISE XLIX. 
I. In the morning we go to school ; in the evening we stay at home. 2. 
Old people like to sleep (gern) in the afternoon. 3. The prince assured us 
of his favor. 4. Do you remember your absent firiends ? I always remem- 
ber them. 5. He is weary of life. 6. The man has been accused of theft 
7. I am by no means master of the German language. 8. I am not of your 
opinion. 9. We never considered him capable of such a deed. la The 
messenger was not acquainted with the way. 11. Have mercy on the poor. 
12. I am not ashamed of his friendship. 13. They laughed at him for (toegen) 
his awkwardness. 14. Are you convinced of his innocence? 15. I am not 
conscious of any guilt. 16. The countess will interest herself for the poor 
child. 17. Do you make use of (the) steel-pens ? 18. The robbers deprived 
me of all [the] money (which) I had. 19. The king has relieved him of his 
office. 20. It is not worth while to remember every little misfortune. 21. 
We read in the fable that a lion once deemed a hare worthy of his friendship. 
22. Of my knowledge, the prisoner has never been accused of a crime. 23. 
the happy [man], that breathes the same {one) air with thee I 24. I think of 
thee (bein) when the nightingales' song resounds through the grove ; when 
think'st thou of me ? 



LESSON L. 

Use of the Cases. —(Continued). 

THE DATIVE. 
436. The dative is the case of the indirect object, which may 
be expressed in English, generally, by the preposition to ox for. 
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NoTB. — In English, by loss of case-inflection, the indirect object is nowhere distinguished 
by form. When next to the verb it is usually without preposition ; when separated from the 
veib, it requires the preposition ; as : / will write you a letter : or, a letter to you^ etc. In 
German, on the other hand, with its specific case-form, the indirect object is regularly the 
simple dative; and the preposition expresses a distinct relation, such as motum^ eta Thus 
in both constructions the German is more specific and less liable to ambiguity than the Eng- 
lish. (See Remark, § 459.) 

The Dative with Verbs. 

437 • Thft dative is used as indirect (usually personal) object 
with many verbs. 

1. As second object with many transitives, that is, verbs which take a 
direct object in the accusative. As : — 

bietcn, to offer. lelflen, to afford. 

bringcn, to bring. liefern, to deliver. 

gebcn, to^e. rcit^en, to reach. 

Q5nnen, to grant. fflgcn, to say^ tell. 

taffcn, to leave. iDlbmen, to devote. 

lei^en, to lend. geigen, to show, 
and many others. For the position of the indirect object, see § 354. 

Examples : 3(6 gebe 3^nen mein SGBort ; ber greunb btetet bent greunbe 
bic ^anb ; ber ^onig rcic^tc i^m bie 9lcdfttc ; blcfe grcube gSnne Ic^ bir ; er ^at 
mtr bad gefagt ; ber ^ote brac^te mir bad ®elb, etc. 

{b) Observe that when such verbs are made passive the accusative object 
becomes subject (§ 275); the dative object remains; as: !5)o« ®elb iff mir 
gebotcn tDorben ; bo« ifl tnir fc^on gefagt rtjorben, etc. The English alternative 
forms — / have been offered the money ; I have been told that, etc., are not 
possible in German. 

Note. — The forms are also due to confusion of objects from loss of case inflection. Here 
again we may see — as so often in English — how the loss ct/orm leads to the extension of 
idiom. 

2. The dative is used as single object with many intransitives, such as : — 

antiDorten, to answer. ^elfen, to help. 

banten, to thank. raten, to advise. 

bienen, to serve. ((^aben, to injure. 

brol^en, to threaten. Wmcic^cta, to flatter. 

\t\jitVL, to be wanting, ail. trauen, to trust. 

fotgen, to follow. tro^n, to defy, 
and many others. 
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(a) Observe that in many instances this indirect object will appear in 
English as direct object (usually, also, from loss of the case-form, as § 436, 
note). Such verbs require special attention. Examples : @r antloortete mit, 
he answered {replied to) me; i(^ banfe Sl^nen, / thank {am thankful to) you ; 

mo« fcljU bit ? what ails you ? xoxx looUen unfcrm gclb^crrn folgcn. 

{b) A few verbs which in English, for the same reason, can take but one 
object — of the person or of the thing — may in German take, besides the 
dative of the person, an accusative — usually a neuter pronoun — of the thing. 
Thus: / Mieve it, or / believe you; in German, also: \&j glaubc t% 3§ncn, 
etc. — as under group i, above. 

{c) As a dative object cannot become a passive subject (§ 275), intransi- 
tives governing a dative can be made passive only in the impersonal form ; 
not as in English, / was answered, etc. ; but : mtt niurbe geanttoortet ; mix 
rtJirb gcl^olfcn, etc. — the dative object remaining. 

NoTK. — The force of the English passive is. however, often given by position only, 
as § 276 : 3^>n folate ber 6pion, he was followed by the spy. 

3. In both uses (i and 2) a great number of compound verbs govern the 
dative, the meaning of the simple verb being so modified as to require the 
dative. This is especially the case with verbs compounded with ^^ an, 
bei, entgcgcn, nad^, t)or, ju, and the inseparable prefixes, be-, cnt-, cr-, gc-, 
and ttJlbcr. Examples: @lc Ucfcn bem 'S^X^t ^^^^ ^hey ran after the thief ; 
ttjir gotten bcm 9iebncr gu, we listened to the orator; cr ftanb niir mit feincm 
9latC bei, he assisted me with his counsel; bo« gefoUt mit Itlc^t, / do not like 
thai ; blcfcr getter i|i bcr Slufmcrffomfeit un{cre« ?c^rcr« entgangen, this mis- 
take has escaped the attention of our teacher ; t% ttjibcrffi^tt SWan^cm ttlC^r 
Ungtucf al8 er t)crbicnt, more misfortunes happen to many a man than he 
deserves, 

4. A dative is also required by many verbal phrases which have the force 
of simple verbs, and by a number of verbs, which form incomplete compounds 
with adjectives and nouns (§ 379). As : — 

teib t^un, to cause sorrow. gu ^illfe fomtnett, to come to one's 

ttJC^e tl^un, to give pain, aid, 

ttJO^t t^un, to benefit, gU %Z\\ ttJCrbcn, to fall to one's share. 

tt)o!)I ttjotten, to wish well, ba« SBort rebcn, to defend, 

gletd^ lommen, to equal, Sro^ bicten, to bid defiance, 

gu gut tommcn, to benefit, ^o^u fprcd^cn, to mock at, etc. 

As : e« tl)ut mlr fe^r leib, / am very sorry; bcr gutc grcunb fam mlr gu 
^iilfc ; mlr wlrb cin ©tad gu Sell, wie tc^ c« nimmer gc^offt, etc. 
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5. (a) Some impersonal verbs (§ 291), likewise require the dative of 
the person ; as : e« a^nt mir, I forebode; e9 graut mlr, lam afraid; f« bangt 
mir, I feel anxious ; e« cWt m\, I feel disgusted ; C« ft^teiubcU mlr, I feel 
giddy i e« traumt mir, I dream ; e« bauc^t tnir, metkinks, etc. 

(b) In some phrases the verbs feln, iDcrbcn, ge^en and ergc^en, are used 
impersonally with the dative. As: (S9 gc^t mlr IDO^t, it fares well with me, 
lam getting on well; mil loirb fc^limm, I begin to feel sieJk; nun ifl mlt tDteber 
IDO^I, now I feel well again ; mlr ifl lalt, lam cold; iDcnn bcm fo ifl, if that is 
so, etc 

61 With a few reflexive verbs, the dative stands as reflexive (personal) 
object. These are sometimes called/z/j^ reflexives (§ 434). As : — 

fi(^ anmagen, to assume. fid^ getrauen, to venture. 

ft(^ einbilben, to imagine, {t(^ t)ome4men, to purpose, 

and some others. (See § 251.) As : id^ mage mir nid^td an, niad nic^t mein i|l ; 
\6) getraue mir nid^t bad gu fageit ; er bilbet {t4 ein er fet cin groger 3)?anti, he 
imagines he is a great man, etc. 

NoTB. — The address of a letter is often put in the dative, as if after an implied verb ; as, 
($Dem) ^erm ; (^er) ^rau ; (J)em) ^frftuleitt , etc. (but also on with accusative). 

For the dative in sense oifrom, see § 440. 

EXERCISE L. 

I. The young count flattered the old king. 2. He has served faithfully 
his king and country. 3. This little boy resembles his mother. 4. How do 
you like your new house {how pleases you)} 5. The poor old man thanked 
us. 6. The king wishes him well. 7. The robber defied me. 8. No one 
will help me. 9. Order me a cup of coflFee. 10. It seems to me that this 
matter will not redound to your praise. 11. This castle belongs to the king 
of Saxony. 12. Tell me how this hat becomes me. 13. You ought to 
answer your teacher. 14. What has happened to you? 15. The captain 
threatened the soldiers, because they did not obey him. 16. I told him the 
truth, but I am sorry to say I was not believed. 17. I will read to you a 
few pages from this book ; will you listen to me ? 18. It gave me pain to 
refuse your request. 19. How are you getting on ? I am getting on very 
well. 20. The thief has run away from the officer; run after him. 21. He 
shall not escape us ; believe me (that). 22. I have been told that that young 
man has been paid a large sum of money. 23. If that {dat,) is so, why does 
he not relieve his poor parents ? ^4. Follow my advice, and yield to his 
request 
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LESSON LI. 
The Dative. — CoiitinaecL 

Dative with Adjectives. 

438. The dative is used with many adjectives, or participles 
used as adjectives, such as are usually followed in English by 
to ox for. 

(a) With adjectives that signify nearness, likeness, fitness, inclination, 
advantage, or their contraries ; as : — 

fi^nlic^, similar, ^olb, favorcMe, 

angene^m, agreeable. I&fitBr troublesome, 

fig en, owtty peculiar, Wth, dear. 

fremb, strange. na^e, near, 

gemein, common. fc^utbig, owing, 

glclc^, like. txta, faithful. 

gnfiblg, gracious, iDibrig, adverse. 

I^cilfam, salutary. loiSfommen, welcome, 

and many others. 

{b) Many of these are participles used as adjectives, or adjectives derived 
from verbs which govern the dative ; as : — 

betannt, known. be^fitfli^, helpful. 

geneigft, inclined. banfbar, thankful. 

QmoQtn, favorable. bleulld^, serviceable, 

gelDad^jcn, equal to. ge^orfam, obedient. 

t)Crl^a6t, hateful. nil(3li(^, useful. 

ilbertcgcn, superior, fc^fibU^, hurtful, 

and many others. 

Examples: %tx @o^n ifl bem $ater fil^nttd^ ; biefe ©efd^id^te ifl alien 
befannt; biefe Sebendart ifi i^m eigen; ic^ bin biefer Arbeit no4 nic^t 
getoac^fen ; fei mic gnabig ; bad ^eOe ^ic^t ifi ben 9[ngen fd^fibUc^ ; bie ^eud^elei 
Ifl mir toer^agt ; fel mlr wlflfommcn, etc. 

NoTB. — As in case of the genitive ($ 433-4)* so instead of the dative a prepositioa with 
its case will sometimes occur, as an alternative construction, with an adjective or a veib; as: 

f einblid^ or freunblid^ gegen iemanben ; auf einen sftnten ; nimm biefeS Su^, i^ l^ab'i fttr M 
[bir] geftidt, etc. 
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(r) A few snch adjectives may take in German, besides the dative of the 
person, a second object of the thing. Compare § 437, 2, ^; as: 14 Bin tnit 
fcincr ©d^utb (gen.) bcwugt, lam conscious of no fault; bad (ace) blnid^ iftm 
ntd^t fd^ulbig, I do not owe him that^ etc. 

Dative of Interest. 

439. A more remote relation, yet allied to the foregoing, is 
expressed by the dative of the person concerned in, or affected 
by, an action or its result. This is known as the dative of inie- 
resty or ethical dative. 

{a) Of the person for or against whom something is done ; as : t^it' e9 ttltr 
bO(^, do it for me, please; fd^reiben @ie mir bicfc Slufgabe th, copy' me this exer- 
cise \ ftc tfl mir etn ^lagcgcifl, she is tome a tormenting spirit ; ipo 14 mir cine 
grcube gepflangt, wherever I have planted me a joyy etc. . 

{b) Often this dative will take the place of the English possessive ; as : 
fie fid bem SBruber urn ben ^al«, she fell on her brother^s neck ; bad ^erj 
gittcrte mir Im 8cibe, my heart trembled within me; fte fdftnitten bem geinbe 

ben 9lii(ftng i3\Sf they cutoff the enemy^s retreat; \^ tt)of(^C mir ble ^anbf, / 
wctsh my hands ^ etc. ; and in phrases like : i^m }U @^ren, in his honor; mir 
JU Slcbe,y^ my sake^ etc. 

Note. — Yet frequently the possessive will also stand ; as, ftrcid^e wir meine^foten, snuar 
(fne) fnypawM — sometimes with, yet also without, special emphasis. 

{c) In many cases the relation can hardly be expressed in English, but 
only indicates the interest taken by the person speaking or spoken to ; as : 
tt)0« mac^en @ic mir ba, what are you doing there (/ should like to know) ; 

bteiben @ie mir gcfunb, keep well (/ hope you may) ; 3{)r tjevfii^rt mir feinen 
me^r,^«w will seduce no one else (against my interests), etc. — Sometimes only 
a reference to one's opinion or feeling : @in ^aflarb bin ic^ bir {you say). 

(d) Here may be mentioned the dative in exclamations, though these 
expressions are properly elliptical and the dative a true objective ; as : ^eil 
bem ©iegcr, hail to the victor-, wel^e bem ©efiegten, woe to the conquered; fRu^c 
feincr %\iiit, peace to his ashes (as if 9lu^e jei), etc. 

The Dative Privative. 

440. The dative (usually to^ for) sometimes corresponds to 
the English /r^»« {pf)^ both with verbs and adjectives. 

This is sometimes called the dative privative^ but is still really an indir 
object, usually of disadvantage, etc. (Compare English differ from, or 7 
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vrttsefrom or to, etc); as: er na^m niir mein gangcfi 35ennoflen, took from 
me, etc; fie cntrcigt mir ben ©cUcbtcn, ben ©rfiutigam raubt fie mir; bet 
2)icblfl felnen SJcrfotgern cntflol^en; bcm®Iauben abtrunnig, recreant from 
(to) the faith, etc 

NoTB. — In some cases, by a change in a relation of objects, an alternative form may be 
used with the genitive. Thus, either : ber 5Die6 raubte i^m f ein ®elb, or berau6te il^n feitteS 
®elbe8 ; and in other cases, a preposition {jatm,/rom) will be preferred : er itol^m e9 oon mir ; 
obtrfinnig oon ber SteCtgion, etc. 

For the dative with preposition, see §§164, 180, 280; special forms, § 106 
For the dative with ivi, as the factitive object, see § 443* ^• 

Remark. —Attention has already been called to the loss of the earlier case-inflection in 
English, whereby the dative is no longer distinguished inform from the accusative. Many 
instances now recognized in Elnglish grammar as direct object (accusative) were originally 
dative. The student must therefore be cautioned against this defect qf/orm in English, 
to which it is chiefly due that the dative seems to be so much more largely used in German. 

It is also to be remaned that the dative in German is more freely used with pronouns than 
with nouns; an alternative form, with preposition, being more frequently used with the latter. 
This also is due to the more explicit and convenient distinction of the pronoun inflections. 

EXERCISE LI. 

I. The prince is very favorable to us. 2. He owes his tailor five hundred 
marks. 3. Be welcome to us. 4. Are you equal to the task } 5. I do not 
trust him, for he has not told me the truth. 6. Do not trust those who flatter 
you. 7. Go out of my way. 8. The robbers took from me all (tt)a§) I had. 
9. The enemy was superior to us, thereftore we retired behind (ace.) the walls 
of the city. 10. This history was known to us all. 11. Lying is odious to 
me. 12. Everything seemed to me strange after such a long absence. 13. It 
will be conducive to your health to take a walk every day. 14. The prince 
thanked me in the most gracious manner. 1 5. The company of the stranger 
was most agreeable to the ladies. 16. The conquered fell at (gu) the victor's 
feet and begged for mercy. 17. The entire army has fallen into the hands of 
(dat.) the enemy. 18. This unworthy son has broken his poor father's heart. 
19. Too much eating (infin.) and drinking is injurious to the health. 20. Hail 
to the saviour of his country, the friend of ^he oppressed I 21. Don't climb 
(for my sake, datpron,) too high, my son ; you might (foitnen) fall and break 
your arm. 22. To the lazy, everything is (IDerbeil) difficult. 23. Explain me 
this exercise, if you please (if it pleases you). 24. To thee the highest jewel 
is my memory (to thee is, etc.). 
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LESSON LII. 
Use of the Cases. — ContinnecL 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 
Direct Object. 

441. The accusative is the case of the direct object, that is, 
the object reached or directly affected by an action. 

(a) All transitive verbs have their direct object in the accusative. Ex- 
amples are unnecessary. 

NoTB. — It has already been s«en that some verbs transitive in English are intransitive in 
German, that is, take the object in genitive or dative, or with preposition (see $§ 434, 437). 
Such cases must be carefully noted. 

{d) The accusative is also the direct (usually personal) object of most re- 
flexive and impersonal verbs (see §§ 251, 291). For exceptions, § 437, 5, 6. 

(f) As has been seen already, a few adjectives, more usually construed 
with the genitive, sometimes take an accusative, usually with fein or tDerben, 
as if object of the combined idea. Such are : bctDugt, gettjal^r, lo«, mflbe, fatt, 
tt)crt, Wilrblg, jttfrieben, and a few others ; as : i(i^ mcrbe l^n nid^t Io«, /f<j«- 
notget rid of him; lcl| bill e8 Jilfrtcben, I am content with it — most usually a 
neuter pronoun. With tjott (ooUer) a simple noun may stand as § 431, c ; 
as : DoQ (k)oQer) ^VX ; but not with an art. or adj. (See § 433.) 

Double Objects. 

442. A few verbs take two accusatives — of the person and of 
the thing. 

These are: Icl^rcn, toieach ; and sometimes fojlcn, to cost; and, with neutet 
pronoun only, fragcn, /^aj^; bitten, to beg; uberrebcn, to persuade ; zsx t$ 
Ic^rtc melncn ©ol^n bic ©rammoti! ; ba« l^at mid^ (or mlr) tjlcl @db gcfoflct > 
bo« fottten @lc mit^ nic^t fragciv; ba« fonnen ®ic micl| nit^t flberrebcn, etc. 

Note. — But more usually, frogen na(^ ; bitten um ; ttberreben oon : er fragtc mit^ bar# 
na(^ ; and always: er fragte nac^ meinem €o^n ; er bat mic^ um ®elb; etc. (with noun objects). 

Predicate or Factitive Object. 

443. A second accusative often appears as the result, or effect, 
of the action, hence CdXltd factitive {sov^itiiiats complementary, diS 
completing the idea of the verb). 

{a) Verbs of naming or calling take the name as a second accusative r 
such are ^clfiwi, nennen; taufcn, to baptise; fc^eUen, \&i\m)^\txi, to scold {c 
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had names). See § 429, 2 ; as : tDtr nennen bief en ^aben ben f anien ^and ; ei 
f(^aU mid^ ?ugncr, he called me a liar, etc. 

{b) In many cases the second accusative will be an adjective, expressing 
the condition or quality resulting from the action. (Sd mad^t mir bad $erg 
fc^tDer, it makes my heart heavy ; er gog ba« ®la8 ttoll, he poured the ^ass full ; 
ber 3figer fd^og ben ©afen tot, the hunter shot the hare dead, 

(r) With verbs which express the manner of regarding an object, such as 
fatten, audgeben, anne^men, betrac^ten, anfe^en, erflaren, and the like, fur, 
sometimes atd, is used with the adjective. Examples : @r ^at bte ^d^e fiir 
ridfttig erflfirt, he has declared the matter correct; man ^filt i^n fflt einen ^C* 
triiger {holds him for) ; @ic f onnen bie ©adfte qI« abgemac^t betroc^ten^ you 

may consider the matter as settled. (See § 429, 4, b.) 

{d) But, contrary to the English usage, verbs of electing, appointing, 
creating, etc., take the second object in the dative with 3U and, in the singu- 
lar, the definite article. Such verbs are : ttJQbten, ertud^tcn, to elect; entennen, 
to name, appoint; madftcn, to make; bcpimmen, bcjiettcn, to appoint; fotben, to 
anoint; fd^kgcn, to dub (a knight), etc. ; as: 3Wan bat ^cmi X. gum ^rofeffot 
cripdblt; er nabm fie gur grau; but pi., gu ^rofefforen, gu gronen, etc. 

NoTB. — In all these cases it is only the dizect or primary, usually personal, object that 
can he subject of the passive (§375) ; as: t(^ nurbe barnac^ gefragt, harum gebeten; bad 
Ainb murbe go^ann getauft ; baS ®Iad tourbe ooQ gegoffen ; ^err 9(. ifl sum @tabtrat enoji^lt 
iDorben. In case of double accusative ($ 449) the passive is better avoided. 

Cognate Object. 

444. Some verbs, properly intransitives, may take the accu- 
sative of the noun, usually with a qualifying adjunct, of the 
same or kindred meaning with the verb.. This is called the 
cognate object ; as: gd^ traumte einen \i)'tx{tx{%xci\xm, I dreamed a 
beautiful dream ; er ftarb einen l^elbenmiittflen %t!t> ; er fd^laft ben 
2:obe«fd^Iaf. 

Note. — This accusative is not properly objective ^ but adverbial ; as : he tleept a deep 
sleep^= he sleeps deeply: he died a peaceful death = he died peacefully^ etc. — the idea of 
the noun being really in the verb. But the usage is much extended, especially in poetry. 

Adverbial Accusative. 

445. Nearly allied with the accusative naming the (direct) 
'^l^iect reached, is the accusative expressing measure or extent: 

^<zr, how iong^ how much^ etc. 
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{a) This occurs with verbs of motion or duration or of measure ; such as : 
toiegcit, to weigh ; geltcn, to he worth ; fo jlcn, to cost, etc., and with adjectives 
like qU, o/d; brcit, droad; grog, ta/t jf^o^i, high; \anq,iong; i{t\,deep; iDCit, 
far, etc. ; as : er i|t je^n WlziXvx gdaufcn ; ber ^ricfl ^ot je^n 3a^rc gebaucrt ; 
er ^orc^te cincn ^ugenbUd ; bic 2»auer ifl 30 gug ]^0(^ ; ber Obcrjl ifl 60 3a^rc 
olt ; ber Coffer wiegt 60 ^funb ; \6) bin il^m 10 Xl^alcr fc^ulbig, I owe him lo 
dollars, etc. 

NoTB. — 1. To an accusative expressing duration of time the adverb long is often added ; 
as: 20 3al^re long, 20 years hng; einen Xag lang, a whole day, etc. ; and, in expressions 
of distance, sometimes the adverb toeit ; as : fie ftogen ben Sagen 10 Sleilen loeit, lo miles 
foTy etc. 

2. Sometimes also a preposition is appended adverbially; as: ben ganjen Zag bur^, the 
whole day through. Or an adverb of direction, as: er flel bie Xxt^i^tXi l^inunter, dawn stairs; 
er iKeg ben Serg ^inauf, etc. 

{b) The accusative is also used to express a definite time when; as: 
^ommen @ic gu mir bicfcn 5lbfnb, nSc^flen SJlittrtJot^, jcbcn 2;ag, etc., and in 
such expressions as gtt)Cimal ben Xag, bic SBoc^C, tivice a day, week, e^c (See 
for dates, § 309.) 

NoTB. — This must be distinguished from the genitive ($ 435) of indefinite time, or repeated 
occurrence. As : bed @onntagd bleibe i(^ ju ^aufe, on a Sunday, or Sundays; bed XbenbS, 
or abenbd, in the evening, etc. 

Accusative Absolute. 

446. The accusative is used in an absolute or independent 
construction — yet really adverbial : — 

{a) Frequently with a perfect participle ; as : ble gauge @tabt tag in Slfd^C, 
einlgc ©fiufcr ou«gcnommen, a few houses excepted; ben ©tld ouf bic @rbe 

gcl^cftet, fd^ritt er tangfom l^cr, {with) his look fastened on the ground. 

{b) Less frequently without participle, especially in poetical style : @toIj 
flanb er ba, bic ^anb auf bcm ©dftrtjcrte, with his hand on his sword. Note 
this use of with. 

For the accusative with prepositions, see §§ 178, 179, 280. 

EXERCISE Lll. 

I. We were a whole month in London. 2. A sack of potatoes costs three 
marks. 3. My friend has been elected president of the society. 4. I take 
(hold) him for an impostor. 5. This news has made me happy. 6. The 
painter has painted the door green. 7. The bridge is a hundred feet long 
and thirty-three feet broad. 8. My grandmother is 74 years old. 9. I have 
run myself tired. 10. The judge declared him (for) innocent, though he was 
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one of the greatest thieves, ii. We were so hungry that we considered 
ourselves very lucky to get a little bread and cheese. 12. We proposed [to] 
ourselves to ascend the Brocken ; therefore we remained three days at Ilscn- 
biirg and waited for fine weather. 13. We fancied that the matter was 
(fei) settled. 14. Do not imagine that you will ever be elected [a] town- 
councillor. 1 5. He has been ill [for] three years, and has passed many a 
sleepless night on his bed. 16. Goethe was born the 28th August, 1749. 
17. The post arrives every day at six o'clock in the morning and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 18. My brother has been appointed professor of 
(the) history at (ju) Berlin. 19. Date your letter thus : Boston, May 23d, 
1887. 20. The king has appointed (the) Count B. ambassador at the Span- 
ish Court. 21. [For] six months long, that old professor taught me danc- 
ing {inf. ff.) three times a week, two hours each day. 22. This stormy life 
ended, the old hero sleeps the sleep of the just. 23. There she comes [with] 
the crucifix in her hand, and pride in her heart. 24. They were followed by 
[them followed) the sheriff, with a white staff in his hand. 

Prepositions with Cases. — Summary 

447. In connection with the cases belongs properly the treatment of Pre- 
positions. But it is impossible to bring this subject within the limits of 
elementary statement. The very term preposition is not easy to define ; nor 
is it easier to draw the line between words which may be called prepositions 
proper and words which are only used as prepositions (sometimes called 
spurious prepositions y as § 280). There is perhaps no word which is always a 
preposition. 

(a) Prepositions are, for the most part, properly adverbs, that is, verb modi- 
fiers, and are still used as such in both English and German ; as : look up; 
come in ; go on ; how came she by that light (verb come by) ? etc. ; and in 
German: cr fiiig an ; cr flanb auf ; cr fd^rieb ben SBricf ab, etc. When com- 
bined with the verb alone they are properly adverbs, and should be so called; 
when limited or defined by an object also, they are properly prepositions. 
Thus prepositions have been expressively called transitive adverbs. Some 
words, however, which are habitually used with an object, are commonlj 
called prepositions, as a distinct part of speech, even when used only as 
adverbs. 

{p) In German, however, the use of the preposition must be considered in 
connection with the case^ a distinction no longer obvious in English. The 
meaning of the entire phrase, preposition and object, is made up of the 
case- relation, with the preposition, combined with the action, motion, con- 
dition, etc^ expressed by the verb. Primarily it is the verb that determines 
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the case, and gives to the preposition its apparent difference of meaning ^ 
its true relation being really always the same. (This may be clearly seen in 
the use of the dative or accusative with the same prepositions, § 179; as: 
er fag (Mif bem ^aume — tlcttette auf ben ^aum ; bie SBolte l^ing fiber bem 
^erge — gog fiber ben $erg, etc.) But by habit of use, the preposition is said 
to govern the case^ or to be used in such or such a sense with this or that 
case, etc. The full explanation of these uses is made the more difficult in 
German — and still more difficult in English — because the form and force 
of the original cases have often become obscured or lost. 

{c) The primary meaning of the prepositions is usually a relation of place^ 
transferred often to iimej and thence extended, or transferred, to a wide 
variety of figurative and often remote relations, in many of which the orig- 
inal meaning of the preposition is difficult to trace. The so-called spurious 
prepositions are mostly of occasional use, and generally have only, or nearly, 
their primary signification. But the more important prepositions — them- 
selves few in number and monosyllabic : an, ouf, ail8, bet, burc^, ffir, in, mit, 
na(^, um, bon, bor, 311 — to which may be added fiber and unter — have 
acquired the largest variety of idiomatic use, and of secondary or transferred 
meaning. 

The explanation of such uses, often difficult, sometimes perhaps im- 
possible (and no less difficult in English than in German), cannot be at- 
tempted within elementary limits. Their mere enumeration would be impos- 
sible. For illustration only, and for reference, the more important uses of 
some of the prepositions are given in an Appendix. Other idioms must be care- 
fully noted as they occur, and compared with the corresponding English forms. 
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Adjectives. 

See Lessons VIII.-XII. Some special uses will be here 
added. 

Use. 

448. Some adjectives are used only attributively — others 
only as predicates. This depends partly on the meaning — 
partly, however, on usage only. 

I. As attributives only are used : 
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{a) Most pronominal adjectives. (Exception § 193.) 
{d) The ordinal numeralsi and superlatives. (§ 160.) 
{c) Some adjectives oi place and time; adjectives oi material vX'-fXi^-fXii\ 
and some derivatives in -If (^, -U(ft — such as : — 

bortig, of there. fiotben, golden. 

^Jepfl/ of here. glfifcrn, of glass. 

^eutig, of to-day. irbtfdj, earthly. 

fif fr^ifl/ of yesterday. tfigllc^, //tfi/y, etc. 

Where such adjectives occur in the predicate, they will be construed 
attributively; as: ble ?ofl ifl cine tdgllc^c; bie Piaffe Ifl bic crflc:— or a 
preposition will be substituted; as : bie U^t ifi k)on @oIb, etc. 

NoTB. — ExceptioDS are found in poetry : fle^t er bort fleiltcm, etc 

2. As predicates only are used : — 

bereit, ready. funb, known. 

gar, done. quer, across. 

getDa^r, aware. quitt, quit ^ free. 

^ab^af t, in possession of. tetl^aft, participating in^ 

and some others; a few compounds, as : — 

ab^olb, unfavorable. * etngebf nf, mindful. 

an^c^tig, in sight of. f^anbgemein, hand to hand, etc^ 

with some words properly nouns ; as : — 

feinb (feinblld)), not (nbtig), 

freunb (freunbUc^), nfi^ (nii^Uc^), 

tab, f 4u(b (f^ulbig), etc 

Inflection. 

449. Some irregularities, and some diversities of usage, occur 
in the declension of adjectives : 

I. The principle which determines the strong ox weak form of the adjective 
admits occasional exceptions : 

{a) After persohal pronouns, the strong form is strictly regular ; but the 
mixed forms are used generally ; as : i(^ ormcr ; @ie gutcr SRann ; but mir 
armen ; i^r gutcn 3JWnner ; rtjir S)cutf(^cn, etc. 

{b) In the plural nominative or accusative the pronominals aOe, etnige, 
ctUd^f, feine, mandfte, folc^e, locld^e (as interrogative adjective), me^rcre, Dcr» 
fc^iebene, t)iele, IDenige, often admit the strong instead of the weak form; bot 
the usage — formerly extended even to bicfc, jcne — is hardly now correct. 
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(c) Properly, successive adjectives of /ike kind should have the same de- 
clension; as: bad^cugnid btefed meined ©o^ned; guter, fiarfer, alter SBein, 
etc. But sometimes a second adjective will be weak if it stands in a nearer 
relation to the noun; as: etnc glafcftc Don gutem roten SBcine (= SiottDcin); 
na(j^ laugem Dergebltd^en ©ud^en, etc ; but the use is not to be imitated. 

{d) A few words used idiomatically without article in certain phrases are 
treated as pronominals and followed by the weak adjective. Such are : befagt, 
aforesaid; \ti\^tv!^f following; gcbacftt, mentioned; obig, abffue. As : bcfogter alte 
SRann, the said old man; folgenbe« fc^bnc SBcrf, the following beautiful work, etc. 

Notes. — Observe that the strong fonn stands properly after all indedinables ; also after 
all, tnand^, tpeld^, etc., when undedined ; and after a preceding genitive, etc 

2. In addition to the usual cases mentioned in Lesson X., the ending of 
the adjective is omitted : 

(a) In the first of two adjectives which together mark one definition — 
especially in titles, as: \ia% Ifontgli^ ¥reugi|d)e iD^tniflerium ; blau unb 
flJ^roorge ©anber (of blue and black color), etc. 

NoTB. — These are practically compounds, and might be so written, or with hyphen. 

{b) This usage is widely extended in poetic style, in cases not admitting 
of such explanation. Within a few pages occur : cin uncrttJartct ungc^euvefi 
@(^t(ffal ; ben faljc^ ocrrfiterifc^cn 9iat ; ein fed entfd^loffener ©c^ttjfirmcr ; tn 
einer finficr nngIu(f«t)oUcn 3"t; blcfe« unflct fc^manfe 9!o^r; eln gepttct 
fro^ti* SSotf. (§145.) 

(c) This poetic usage must be carefully distinguished from the adverb; 
bie pebcrl^aft gittcrnbc (Srlfo ; ba« munbcrllc^ graciojc aWdbc^cn ; mic Winter* 
liflig treuto« crfd^eint mcin ^ai, how deceitfully faithless^ etc. (§ 314.) 

(d) Generally, it is important to remark that the adverb in German is 
distinguished from the uninflected adjective only by the sense. Usually, the 
distinction is obvious; but sometimes it may be questionable, or im- 
material ; as : baS SRabc^cn mlc^ jd^cu jur @ette ; bcr 9Jubcrer errcid^t ficgrcicft 
ba« Ufer; i^re ^ugcn leud^teten t)crnfirt; pc bUcfte »crn)lrrt auf; er »cr* 
fd^manb lautlod in ber SRenge ; ba9 Iet|e ijer^aUenbe @e(aute (bad \t\\tf t)er« 
^attcnbc ©dfiutc), etc. — and many like cases [the ship arrived safe, oi safely\. 

(e) Rarely, in poetry, occur examples like Ueb ^nabc, for liebcr iJnabc 

Note. — This point will require the more attention because it is contrary to the usual 
analogy — the grammatical relations being, in general, more largely distinguished /^yj^rm in 
German than in English. 

3. In some cases the adjective is regarded as noun, and loses its adjective 
inflection. This occurs : 
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(a) In certain set phrases, as : 9((t unb 3ung ; bad ®Ut unb 85f e ; ba9 
3lcd^t unb Unrec^t, etc. 

(^) In the names of languages : bad S)eutfc^, cin reined 2)eutf(^ ; and of 
colors : bad 9fJot, cin bunfJed 53lau, etc. 

Such forms must be distinguished from the adjective used as noun ; as, 
bad @UtC, bic ^ttcn. Compare ettDad '^Ot, some red; Ctwad 9JotCd, something 
red (and English, sweets to the sweety etc.). 

Comparison. 

450. In addition to the general rules already given (Lessons 
XI., XII., XXXIV.), the following are important, with reference 
to the comparative and superlative : 

1. In German, generally, all adjectives admitting comparison — including 
participles used as adjectives — are compared alike, without regard to number 
of syllables. But instead of the usual inflection, an auxiliary (adverb) com- 
parison is used in some cases: 

[a) With adjectives that do not admit of attributive use ; as : er tjl me^r 
baran fcf)u(b aid ic^ — am meiften fc^utb ; tDcniger — am tDcnlgflen — eingebenf, 
etc. (§ 448, 2). 

{b) When two qualities are compared in the same subject ; as : bcr $tM!Qt 
tfl mc^r Iclc^tjtnnig aid bbjc. — But the inflected form also occurs, as : bic 
j:ruppcn tt)aren tapfcrcr atd ga^lrcici^, more brave than numerous, 

{c) And, generally, in the superlative oi eminence^ or absolute superlative; 
as: eln (iugcrp jd^oncd ^inb; cin ^oc^ft feltener gall (see § 316). But such 
forms as : etn aUerliebfted ^tnb ; mtt tieffter fRii^rung; etc., also occur. 

2. After a comparison of superiority or of equality, aid and luic both 
occur; but the better usage requires aid in the former, tuic only in the latter j 
as : bad 9}2abd)cn Ifi f(i)5ner aid i^rc abutter ; cbcnfo fd)i)n tt)le i^rc 9Kuttcr. 

Rarely beitn (then) is found after a comparative — usually when old pre- 
cedes ; as : (Sr ttjar tiic^tigcr aid gelb^crr bcnn aid ©taatdmann. 

3. The distinction between the inflected superlative and the form with 
am, in the predicate (§ 161) — though not always strictly observed, is import- 
ant. The latter is really adverbial, defining the condition^ not the subject; 
the former is the true adjective superlative. As : bie @onnc f c^cint om 
l^ellftcn — ip am l^cUfteu — im @ommer ; biefed ^inb ifl am fd^Snften, iDcnn 
ed tc^laft ; but we could not say : blcfcd ^inb ifl am jiilng(len. The tendency 
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is to use the am form when the adjective superlative would be more correct. 
Note also the distinction between the form with am and that with aufd 
(§ 3^5)) ^^^ absolute superlative. 

4. The superlative is sometimes strengthened by the prefix aUer, of all ; 
bcr allcrbcfic iKann, the very best man; ba« SHIer^eiUgjlc, the Holy of holies — 
the most holy. 

Note. — The compound aQefliebft is the only superlative that can stand in the predicate 
without inflection. As : bad ift aOerliebft, that is most charming. 

5. It was remarked (§ 3 16),. that a few words use the superlative in -jl at 
adverbs. Such are: fiugcrjl, l)5c^il, langft, meifi, nad^fl; gcffiUigfl, gfltlgfl, 
ge^orfamfl and a few others. These forms are used only in the absolute sense. 

For the correlative comparison, the the^ see § 334. 

Concord of the Adjective. 

451. Outside of the general rules of agreement, it is import- 
ant only to remark : 

(a) The agreement of the adjective is with its own subject noun, which, 
however, is often understood. As : bcr @(ep^ant tfl bad gr5gte (^ier) unter 
ben 2^iercn* For exception, see § 452, note. 

(^) An adjective agreeing with the plural @ie in address will be singular, 
if the pronoun means one person ; as, ®te, guter, etc. 

For the position of the adjuncts of the adjective, see § 353. 

Remark. — All the rules with regard to the inflection or concord of the adjective require 
the more attention because, in consequence of absence of inflection in the English adjective, 
they are likely to be neglected by students. 

EXERCISE Llll. 

I. In yesterday's paper I read the last news of the war. 2. Has to-day's 
newspaper come ? 3. This young lady is not so amiable as her elder sister. 
4. The weather is excessively cold. 5. We have received very favorable 
news from America. 6. She is a most modest girl. 7. This carriage is 
more useful than handsome. 8. The longer the day, the shorter the night 
9. The rose is the most beautiful of all flowers. 10. Charles was on the 
highest (uppermost) step, whilst I was on the lowest. 11. He showed us 
into the interior apartments of the castle. 12. Everybody wished to be (the) 
first. 13. He wears a gold chain, but his watch is silver. 14. The boy ran 
up, in greatest haste, and told me the sad news. 15. We poor sinners need 
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the mercy of the good God. i6. The wise [man] is content when he has 
only the necessary. 17. A truly modest man does not seek to seem wiser 
than he is. 18. An old woman, unknown to me (a to me unknown, etc.) 
delivered this most (=very) distressing letter. 19. Many incredible stories 
are related of that poor old blind man. 20. The following event took place 
in the year 18 18. 21. Red, white and blue flags waved on all [the] streets. 
22. A crowd of people — old and young together — rushed in highest ex- 
citement over the narrow wooden bridge. 23. The testimony of these my 
friends will refute that most unjust charge. 24. These children are the 
worst that I know; they are most agreeable when they are not present. 
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The Prononns. 

The Personals. 

452. See §§ 182-184, for declension and general statements. 
The following special points are to be noted : 

{a) In consequence of the different system of gender in Englishi the 
agreement of the personal pronoun with the grammatical gender of its ante- 
cedent requires attention. As : (gr ^at fcinen ©(^Iflffcl tocrlorcn, ct farni i|n 
nic^t finbcn, Ae has lost his key, he cannot find it. 3)lcfc ©ta^lfcbcr Ifl tiCt* 
rofict, ic^ tDerbc |te mcgtDerfcn ; this steel-pen is rusty, I shall throw it ofooy- 

But the pronouns referring to ba« SBelb, the woman, and the neuter dimin- 
utives of sex, grfiulcln, iWabd^cn, ^nablcin, ©o^nd^cn, etc., generally prefer 
the natural gender. As: 2Bo ip bad grfiulcin? @ic gc^t im ©artcn fpajlereiu 
S35a« mad^t 3^r @5^nd^cn? 3ci^ l^offc, cr tfl bcffcr. Not so, however, when in 
the same Sentence with the noun, as: (Sin 9Rabcftcn, tt)elcftc^ bort lebte, a girl 
who, etc. — and, often, not so in poetic or familiar style. 

NoTB.— This usage is sometimes extended to an adjective when it does not stand in 
immediate connection with its noun; as, bie fd^dnfte unter aQen SRftbd^en. 

(^) The prepositions l^alben, tt)cgen, tDiHen (§ 280) form compounds with 
the personal genitives, ct or t being inserted. Thus: mcinctmcgcn, >r ««/ 
sakey as far as I am concerned; bcinetlncgen, for thy sake; uin fctnetttillcn, 
for his sake; unfcrttDcgen,/?^ our sake; ciicrtI|olbcn, ^^ct^albcn, etc. 

Note. — But, as the earlier forms melncnttoegen, f einenttoillen, etc., show, these fonns 
were originally possessives with cases of nouns — t inserted as § 398, b, 

{c) The anomalous forms mctnc«gleid^en, bcine«gleld^en, etc (also mclnc8 
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®U\(iitn, etc.), tAe likes of me, my equals y etc., arose probably out of pronoun 
genitives, dependent on the adjective. They are now practically compounds. 
For farther remark on the personal genitives, see §§ 430-1. For the use 
of the dative where the English idiom requires possessive, see § 439. For 
demonstratives used as substitutes for personals, see § 457. For the relative 
after personals, see § 459. For the pronouns in address, see §§ 186-9. 

453. The neuter pronoun c^ has some special uses, corre- 
sponding largely to English it or there^ but in part peculiar. 

{a) Akin to its use as impersonal subject (Less. XXXI.), is its use as in- 
definite subject of verbs without known agent — sometimes with poetic 
effect. As: c« (ac^te neben bcm (grjfilftlcr ^ett auf, there was a loud laugh 
close by the speaker; ba gog c« ttjic mit tDctfien ^Rebclfc^teiem iibcr bic ^oibe, 
then something passedy etc. 

{b) As merely formal — expletive — subject, with intransitives in passive 
or reflexive form. As : c« ttJirb gebetet (§ 275) ; t% n)irb mir geraten ; c« 
fc^lfift fid^ ^icr gut, here is good sleeping. But: mir tDlrb gcratcu (§ 291, noU). 

(f) Especially as introductory — grammatical — subject, throwing the 
logical subject after the verb, which then always agrees with the latter 
(see § 210); as: ttJQ« jlnb ba«? c« finb ^artoffcln; what are those? they are 
potatoes. Often this ed is purely expletive, and is then variously translated : 
I. By it; as : e« fttlb oft unferc grcuubc, bie un« qufilcn, it is often our friends 
that torment us. 2. By there: c« XOQX cinmal cln Wiaxm ; c« maren 2^aufenbc 
gugegen ; there was; there were, etc. 3. Without English equivalent — often 
with poetic emphasis : @d filrc^te bie ©otter bad ST^enl^engefc^te^t ; t& reben 
unb troumen bie iWenfcften biel, etc., men talk and dream much of etc. 

NoTB. — In general in its purely expective uses, as in the last two and in 3, eft is omitted 
unless introductory ; but not as true impersonal or pronoun subject. 

{d) As representative — often not translated — of an entire sentence pre- 
ceding or following ; or of a predicate idea — noun or adjective : here often 
translated by so. As : 3Kir ttJlrb ein ©tilcf ju %t\\f ttJic id^ eS nlmmer gcl^offt ; 
@ic muffcn c« mir eriaubeh, Slftnen gu fagen, etc. ' 3d^ glaube e«, / believe 
so; bcr ijl mein greunb, fo ttjenig er t% fd^cint, however little he seems so, etc. 

(tf) In some phrases like English to trip it, lord it over, etc. As : bie 
aJtcinuTtg IftfiU ee mlt bcm Ungliidlicften— -*^/</j {sides) -withy etc. 

The phrases it is I {me F), is it you ? etc., are in German ic^ bin t%, 
ftnb@iec«? etc. 

(Sd is often written ^^, as: i(^ bin'0 (§ 70). 

For substitute for e« with prepositions, see J 457. The occasional use of 
t% with a preposition is now only colloquial. 
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The Reflexives (§ 185). 

454. I. The English compounds myself^ himself ^ etc., are 
sometimes reflexive, sometimes emphatic ; as: he himself killed 
himself etc. No such ambiguity of form exists in German. 

(tf) The reflexive object is expressed, specifically, by Jic^ only. Other 
pronoun objects may be used reflexively. (§ 185.) 

(^) The emphatic selfy selves, is expressed by the indeclinable fotbjl, or 
fetbcr, which are used only in apposition, referring 'to either subject or 
object, as the meaning may require. As : (St l^at e9 fetbfl getl^an, he did it 
himself; cr fd^onte feiner felbfl nid^t, he did not spare himself; er ^at ftc^ fdbcr 
fletotet, he himself killed himself etc. 

Note. — Selbft before a noun has the sense oieven; as : fe(b^ bet Hdttig, even the king; 
but ber A9nig f elbft, thg king himself. 

{c) @etbft is also used sometimes, without special emphasis, to exclude 
a possible reciprocal meaning (§ 252). As: 2)ie Stngcnogteii Dcrricten ftcft 
iclbfi; biefc ^luber Ucbcn M VMf etc. 

Note. — It has already been remarked (§ 353) that the reflexive idiom is used more largely 
in German than in English. This is due in part to the want of any specific or simple English 
reflexive. 

The Possessives (§§ 192-4). 

455. See §§ 192-3. Only a few points need further remark: 

(a) Doubt as between the adjective forms and the pronoun forms can 
occur only in the predicate. The former are simply predicative, leaving 
the stress on the subject; the latter are used for emphasis or distinction of 
persons ; as : btefed Su(^ tfi metit ; but biefeS $uc^ ifl meineS, nic^t beineS. 
©cm ge^brt bicfe« S3uc^? (g« ip melncd, etc. Unfcr Ifl bic Arbeit, abcr cucr 
ifl ber Jol^n. 

ip) The forms with the article are often us«d as nouns, in the plural 
meaning persons, friends, etc. ; in the neuter singular, abstractly, property, 
duty, etc. As : ^6) fanb bie SWeinlgen gefunb tt)tcbcr, I found my family well; 
xoxt befinben ftc^ bic SWflcn? how are you all at home? (Sr l^at ba« ^cinlgc 
gctl^an; he has done what he could, 3c^ flc^c auf bcm iD^cinigen ; iebem bad 
@cinc, etc. 

{c) Before titles, on addresses of letters, etc., fctnc and felncr are often 
abbreviated to @c. and @r.; and cucr, cure, to @tt). As : @c. aj^tojicflfit ber ^5nig; 
@r. ^ccflcnj bcm gclbmarfd^afl ; @it). ©nabcn, your Grace, 3%ro and 2)ero 
are old genitives, now out of use : 3]^ro SWajicflfit,^wr majesty, etc 
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(</) Colloquially, but incorrectly, occur such forms, as: meined S5atcr«— 
or metnem SJatcr — fein ^auS, etc. Like forms were current in older English : 
John Smith his book, etc. 

[e) The phrase, JU feincr '^tWf in due timet is idiomatic and of doubtful 
explanation. 

The rule for agreement in gender — and the exception — are the same as 
with the personals (§ 452, a). In general, care must be taken that the 
possessive shall correspond to its proper personal: as bein to bu, 3()r to 
@ie, etc. This is often overlooked by students. 

The rules for repetition of a possessive are the same as with the definite 
article. (§ 421.) 

For the article instead of possessive, see § 416, 5. For the phrases, a 
friend of mine, etc., see § 430, e. For the dative possessive, § 439, b. 

EXERCISE LIV. 

I. Our wine is sour; we cannot drink it. 2. For your sake I have made 
this long journey. 3. Even the name of this man is unknown to me. 4. In 
(the) spring, the earth clothes itself with flowers. 5. Take my key ; you can 
open your door with it. 6. We shall soon see each other again. 7. Think 
no more of (an) it. 8. Is it you, dear mother ? Yes, it is I. 9. Can you not 
come yourself? 10. The poor man has done himself great harm. 11. There 
came lately a strange man to our town. 12. There is no other road that 
leads to the village. 13. Will you please (gefaQt(ift) lend me your grammar; 
I have lost mine. 14. It is not always the richest that are the happiest. 
15. Will it rain to-morrow? I believe so. 16. My heart beat for joy at (ilbcr) 
it. 17. Is this pen mine ? No, it is mine; you have yourself taken yours 
away. 18. This vain girl speaks always of herself only. 19. The girl forgot 
her fan. 20. What is mine I will maintain. 21. I shall never forget you 
and yours. 22. Do you still remember me ? 23. There are many people in 
the town that I do not know. 24. I am advised by my physician to make a 
journey to Switzerland. 

LESSON LV. 
The Prononns. — Continued. 

The Demonstratives (§§ 204-10). 

456. The demonstratives may all be used as adjectives 
or as pronouns. As pronouns, besides their specific use as 
demonstratives, they are used largely where English uses 
other pronouns. For this use see § 457. 
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1. 2)lcfer, jcncr, distinguish the nearer and the more remote: iAts — tAiU, 
the latter — the former. Without such distinction, bicfcr is often used for 
that oney he^ etc. (just spoken of). 3cncr (=^<w«) properly means thatyonder^ 
1. c. which can be seen; but is not always so restricted. 

Note. — The EUiglish one is not translated with the demonstratiyes (i!4w ane^ etc). 

2. 3)cr is the more general demonstrative of reference, without regard to 
position, and with widest range of use. It has in part different forms as 
adjective and as pronoun. Note also : 

{a) The old genitive singular pronoun bc6 — now written bcS — is not now 
used except in compounds : beSttJCgcit, inbc^, etc. 

{p) The genitive plural forms bcrcr, bcrcu, are not always strictly distin- 
guished ; bercr should be used before a relative or other restrictive ; other- 
wise beren. As: bie g^^euubfc^oft bcrcr, bie un« jc^meic^eln, ijl gcffi^rUd^. 
@8 glebt bercn t)tclc, there are many of them. 

[c) 2)cr — not bicfcr or jcitCV — must be used as supplying yxonoMVi before 
a genitive — />4a/ ^— often in English omitted, as: mciu $au8 unb ba^ 
mciucS ©rubers, my house and my brother^. In this sense bcrjcnige is 
sometimes less correctly used. 

{d) The indefinite — or substantive — Ma^ is usually bo«: 2Bo« ifl ba«? 
2)a8 iDcig i(j^ ni(j^t» (See § 210.) 

For btcd, '^Q>%f as introductory subjects, see § 210. 

{e) 2)cr, adjective, is the same word as the definite article, but is distin- 
guished from it by stress of voice — often also by type — the article having 
usually minimum stress. Thus, ber SWaim, the man ; b C r 3Rann, that man. 

The adjective phrase bcr unb ber means such and such a. 

Note. — SJcr gives rise to many compounds, such as : beSweflcn, be8^al6, inbcfjcn, inbc8 ; 
bergeflalt, bergleic^en, bereinft, etc.; and of the same root, bafem, bal^eim, bamald, etc., as 
well as the usual prepositional compounds barin, babei, etc. — all of which are really demoa- 
strative. 

3. 3)ericnige is properly used only as antecedent to a relative. It is here 
not distinguished from ber, but is preferred in general statements. As : ber« 
jcnige (2y2ann), tt)cld)cr un8 fd)mcld^eU, ifl fcin trcuer grcunb. 

In this use ber may include both antecedent and relative ; as, ber ant le^ten 

4. 2)erfeJbe — adjective, the same^ cBen bcrfeIbc,M^ very same — as pronoun 
has its most important uses as substitute. (See § 457.) 

5. ©Dicker (foJd^) properly implies a correlative: such — at, which may be 
expressed by ttJic, or by a relative cl^^use. As : ein jolc^cr SWaun XQ\t ^vt \ 
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fot4e Silver, bie man ni^t lefett tann,— as one cannot read. Its use as pare 
demonstrative is rare and incorrect : c« lamcn gu Hm mc^rere ©flrger unb 
untcr folc^cu ouc^ jener SBlrt, — among them, etc. 

Such, used idiomatically before an adjective, is the adverb fo : eine fo 
fc^Ie^te gcbcr, stuh a bad pen; mit fo fc^lcc^ten gcbcrn, vnth such bad pens. 

Note the colloquial fo etn, for fold^ ein; fo etlvad (toad), such a thing, etc. 

Demonstratives as Substitutes. 

457. The demonstrative* pronouns are largely used in cases 
where personals of the third person are used in English : 

1. To distinguish things without life : 

{a) Instead of the genitive and dative (felner, Hm) of the third personal, 
which are identical in masculine and neuter, the demonstratives beffen, bed« 
felben; bemfe tben are used of things without life. As : er \fiX mir ®elb an* 
(leboten, abcr ic^ bebarf bcffcn (bedfclbcn) nic^t, I do not need it; Idft fc^fimc mic^ 
bcffen, of it (fcincr, 0/ him)] er l^at mir fetn SBort gegcbcn, aflcin left traue 
bemfclbcn nl(3^t, I do not trust it (i^m, him), 

{b) With a preposition, for all cases, things without life take instead of 
the personal a demonstrative object — usually of bcr, or berfelbc — or, more 
frequently, a prepositional compound: of ba, ^tet; for dative or accusative 
(§ 401) ; of bc8 for genitive, where such exists. As : ba« iWeffcr ifl f(^arf ; bu 
lannfl bi4 ntit bemfelben (bamtt) \t\6)i ft^neiben. 34) l^abe ntc^td bagegen, 
against it (i^n, him). (g« regnct ; be«^alb bicibc left gu ^aufc— or, tro^ beffcn 
ge^e 1(4 au§. ^txn greunb l^at metnen ^tegenfc^irm Derloren ; o^ne benfelben 
fonn id) nicftt au^gel^cn (l^n, him). 

The forms beffentttjittcn, bcrentl^alben, etc., are like those in § 452, b, 
{c) Often, for the possessive, things without life use a demonstrative 
genitive: bcr 55aum unb beffen ^weigc; bic @tabt unb bcrcn etnmo^ner. 
Analogous with this is the use of the demonstrative to distinguish the 
objective from the subjective genitive, even of persons. As: ein grcunb 
ifl ein gro6e« @ut; ber 33cfitj be«felben er^o^t ben 3Bcrt befi l»eben«— fcln 
©cfife would mean his property. 

2. Sometimes a demonstrative is used to mark more closely the con- 
nection between successive sentences. As : @g luar ein alter iDlann ; biefer 
Iftattc brei ©oljne; er t)erteiltc fetn Out unter blefelbcn. 

3. As indefinite (determinative) antecedent to a relative, he (who) is ber* 
jenige (or ber); as, berjcnige weld^er (= xotx) glurfUc^ ijt, ifl reid^. But if the 
antecedent is definite, the regular personal will be used ; as, cr, bcn ic^ fur 
melncn greunb ^ielt, ^at micft t)erraten. 
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4. Sometimes for emphasis, or only for euphony : 

a) Emphasis, as bcr mug ein SRarr fein, ke ^that fellow). 

b) Euphony, as: cr Iftat cine Soc^ter ; fenncn @ie biefelbc? 2)icfer SBcin 
ifl gut ; i^ !ann 3^ncn benfclben empfc^len. 

5. Specially important, however, is the use of the demonstrative bcr, bcr* 
felbc, to refer to a foregoing object, the personal, or possessive, being used 
to refer to the subject only. As : @r traf |cincn Srubcr uub bcffcn greunbc 
(fcinc would mean his own). 3)le Xod^tcr fc^ricb il^rcr 3Kuttcr, bag bicfclbc in 
Sonbon crnjQrtet njcrbe (fte would mean the daughter). 2)cr Sel^rcr lobt ben 
@ci^il(cr, abcr bcrfctbc banft il^m ntd&t bafiir ; bcr ^onig banftc bent TOnipcr 
unb Ia« bcffen Slcbe buvd^ ; \\t maUc il^re ©d^ttjefter unb bercn 5^o(i^tcr, etc. 
This distinction is especially important in long sentences, or in a sequence 
of sentences. 

Remark. — It thus appears that, mainly by help of its demonstratives, German is more 
specific and distinctive than English in the use of pronouns. Every student knows the danger 
of ambiguity in the English personals. The old story, " And he said, saddle me the ass; and 
they saddled him^' is good enough to be true. 

The Interrogatives. 

458. The interrogatives h)er, tuag, tueld^et, h)a§ fiir ein, are 
quite fully treated (§§ 217-222). Observe further : 

1. As to their distinction, compared with English forms : 

(a) SBcv corresponds fully to English who ? and is always substantive and 
personal. 

\f>) English which? is always tDCJd^er. But what? is tDcIc^er only when 
adjective, or definite ; tuaS, when substantive, or indefinite. As : In what 
book do you find that? in njcjc^cm SBud^C ; what do you say? tt)Q8 fagcil @ie? 

2. The interrogatives are often only exclamatory, and readily become in- 
definite or adverbial : 

(a) Scld^er is sometimes used in the singular, colloquially, in the sense 
of some: $abcn @ic @clb? 3o, id^ l^abc tt)clci)c«, some. 

\J>) 2Ba« is sometimes used for etttJaS, something — especially before an 
adjective; as, ttJaS ®Utc«, something good^ etc. Also, for n)arum, why; as: 
SQBa« fd^aut il^r mid) fo feltfam an ? Why do you look at me so strangely ? And 

for tt)ic, how ? As ; S33a9 @ic braun gebrannt ftnb ! How brown you an 
burned I 
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3. Colloquially, and irregularly, tt)Q8 is sometimes found with prepositions; 
as, mtt toa9, etc., for momit — even where the case would not be accusative. 

In the indirect or dependent question, the interrogatives are nearly con- 
nected in sense, as in construction, with the relatives. (See § 348.) 

For the use of the prepositional compounds instead of \va9 with preposi- 
tions, see § 222. The old rocS (tDf§) — now used only in such compounds — 
was formerly used also as an indef. adj., as: tt)C« @tanbc« er audi \ti,of 
whatever rank^ etc. 

EXERCISE LV. 

I. How can you write with such a pen ? 2. .The same sun shines over the 
just and the unjust. 3. This is my youngest brother, and those {sing.) are my 
sons. 4. With this {comp.) you will receive the books (which) I had promised 
you. 5. Take this money; I do not need it. 6. I have heard nothing of 
that. 7. My friend arrived on the same train as the prince and his suite. 
8. Those who help us in (the) misfortune are our true friends. 9. Do you 
know who has brought the letter.? 10. With what can we best pass our 
time? II. Advise me what book I shall read. 12. What are you thinking 
about? what letter are you speaking of? 13. Trust not him who always 
flatters you. 14. In whose house have you heard that story? I do not be- 
lieve it. 1 5. Tell me what books you want, and I will send them [to] you. 
16. Do you see that man, who stands at that corner [yonder]? 17. I have 
sold my horses and also my son's. 18. He is my friend who always tells me 
the truth. 19. Such a man as he should not believe such stories. 20. The 
trees with their green leaves are now very beautiful. 21. I have never seen 
such a bad boy ; I am ashamed of him. 22. Those ladies are my daughter 
and my brother's ; do you not know them ? 23. The king must respect that 
man ; for he has just appointed his son an (gum) officer, f 4. I cannot write 
with such bad paper. 



LESSON LVI. 
The Pronouns.— Continued. 

The Relatives. 

459. See §§ 233-240, where the relatives are somewhat fully 
explained. Only a few remarks need to be added. 

I. 3!)er, rocld^er, are the definite relatives ; luer, tt)a8, the indefinite. They 
are all properly pronouns, not adjectives, in construction ; but ber, tDeld^ei^ 
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introduce adjective clauses, qualifying an antecedent; totx, IDOS, noun clauses, 
without antecedent noun. 

2. The definite relatives ber, tt)ct(l()cr, are for the most part used indiffer- 
ently — tDCId^er being only somewhat more formal. Except : 

(a) In the genitive, only the forms of ber are used for both, because, prob- 
ably, the genitive forms of XOtldfet might be confounded with other cases. 

Note. -The genitive relative never follows its governing noun: a book on the ^ges of 
which—iix\ beffew ©citen, etc. 

{h) 2)er is always used if the antecedent is a personal pronoun of first or 
second person, or @ie, in address ; ^nd then the personal is usually repeated 
after the relative. If the personal is not repeated, the verb stands usually 
in the third person. As: 3(^, ber left immer fein greunb gctt)cjcn bin. ®u, 
ber (fem. bie) bu mldft nic t)erlQffcn ttJirfi. @ie, bic @ie mir bclfllmmtcn, you 
who agreed with me. But: 35crQc^tcfl bu fo mld^, ber ftlcr gebietet? 34 bin 
cine arme gran, ble feinen S0?enfd^en l^ier fennt, etc. 

Note. —Thus, while ber and n)eld()er correspond in origin to thai^ wkick^ respectively, they 
are not distinguished in use or construction like English that and ivhick (or who\ 

Remark. — Referring to Remark § 457, it may now be added that English has the advan- 
tage in the relatives as clearly as German in the demonstratives. This point— of relative 
power or weakness of expression — is always of capital importance in the study of a foreign 
language. For it should never be forgotten that a principal — if not the principal— object of 
such study is the better knowledge of the mother tongue. But such matters must be left to the 
teacher. 

3. 2Bcr, he who, whoever, and luaS, whaiy that which, whatever, are the 
indefinite or " compound " relatives and cannot have definite antecedent. 
As : SBer fru^ auffiel^t, Icbt lange ; ttja« bu t^un ttJiUjt, t^ne balb, etc. 

{a) But, XotX, XO(X%, may be followed by a postcedent demonstrative, repeat- 
ing the idea that has been defined by the foregoing predicate. As : SSer frii^ 
aufftel^t, ber (i. e. the early-riser) Icbt (angc ; ma« bu t^un miflfi, \iQ.% t^uc balk, 
ejc. This is necessary if the case is changed. As : SBcr einmal lugt, bcm 
ttJtrb nlcftt gcglaubt ; ttjas man ^at, bcf[cn bcbarf man nid^t, etc. 

[b) In the sense of whoever, whatever, mer, tt)a8 are sometimes followed 
immediately by bo — or, with intervening word or words, by and) — also 
immer. As : Scr ba luoUtc, m5d)te ficft f e^en ; alle« maS ba Icbt unb tt)ebt, all 
that lives and moves ; n)a« man auc^ gcgcn il^n toorbringc ; ttjcr bo8 immer 

gefagt ^at, whoever has said that, etc. 

{c) 2Ba« is sometimes used, most indefinitely, for UJCr ; as : grfl^ flbt jtdj, 
n)a« ein SWeijtcr tDcrbcn iDill. (§ 460, 4, d.) 
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(d ) For toad after indefinite antecedents, see § 236, b, 

4. For prepositional compounds instead of relative objects, see § 237. 
This use is largely extended to all non-personal relatives (as in the demon- 
stratives). The old genitive iDcg — now written tncS — is used only in geni- 
tive compounds : tt)e$^alb, medtDegen, etc. SBeffentl^atben is formed as § 452, b. 

5. Like the demonstratives bet, ba, the compounds baraitf, bat)on, etc. 
(§ 184) — and some other demonstrative compounds, as bafem, bftglcid^cn, in* 
bcffcn, etc. — may be used also in relative (dependent) sense, the use being 
distinguished by the construction. (See § 351, 2.) 

For fo, as relative, see § 485, 9. 

The Indefinites. 
460. (See §§ 244-s). The term "indefinites" is itself very 
indefinite. It includes, like a " waste-basket," a group of words 
which lie along the dividing lines of pronoun, adjective and 
numeral. Some of these are also called " indefinite numerals." 
Only some of the most important uses will be here noted. — 

1. SWan supplies the want — so often felt in English — of an indefinite 
personal subject. It is much used, and variously translated — most fre- 
quently by our passive (§ 274). I,ts oblique cases are supplied by cilter ; its 

' possessive by |cin; reflexive by jici^. As : SBcnn man ®clb toerliert, fo tl)iit 
c« einem Icib ; man Ijl fvo^, tDcnn man fcine ?(rbclt get^an ^at ; itcnn mon fic^ 
irrt, when one is mistaken^ etc. 

Note. — SRan is often rendered by we^yout they^ etc. But it must never be used unless 
the subject is entirely indefinite. 

2. (a) Sinet; someone^ anyone^ is also used as indefinite subject ; but less 
general than man : tnenn elner 3^ncn fagte ; if some one told you, etc. It is 
also used with the article : bcr @inc, ber ^nbcre, the one, the other; ble ©incn, 
bie 5(nbcrcn, some, the others, etc. 

(^) S)er ?[nbcre is sometimes used for the second {of two only). Another, 
meaning one more is noc^ ein (-cr), as : noc^ einc 5^affc Xl^ee, another cup of tea, 

3. The indeclinable irgcnb is often used with ein (-cr) and other indefinites, 
jemanb, etniad, tDelc^er, and some others, to strengthen the indefinite sense : 
irgenb ciner, anyone at all ; n)a« irgcnb g credit ifl, whatever is right, 

4. Sin, all, has some peculiar uses : 

(a) Standing alone before a noun it is fully declined : Slflcr ^nfang Ifl 
J4tt)cr; aflc aJJenfcftcn, all men, 

(b) But preceding the article, or other pronominal, it stands often — but n 
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always, undeclined. As : aU ba9 ®elb ; aU btef e 3Renf(^en ; ttnter all biefen Unu 
ftdubeil; etc. ^tte stands for all in a few phrases ; bet aUe bem, with all that 

[f) In the plural, it is rarely followed by the article ; all tlu boys is, usually, 
aUe ^abett, or bie l^naben aUe. 

{d) In the plural, all often means every; alle H^'^t ; allc Diet 2Bo(iften,etc.; 
and in the neuter singular, sometimes, everybody : attc^ fdftWlcg, everybody was 
silent. (See § 459, 3, ^.) For a//, meaning entire^ whole (ganj), see § 144. 

{e) Other neuters, etned, fetned, iebed, etc., are also sometimes used of 
persons indefinitely, or where both sexes are included ; as : Reined mug bad 
9nbere unglMlici) ma^en, neither {man nor woman)^ etc 

(5) 53clbc differs from English both, 

{a) It follows instead of preceding the article or its equivalent : bic bciteii 
5i?nabfn ; meine bcibcn ©rftbev. It thus often stands for two, where there are 
only two : my two brothers. 

{b) It is never followed by a partitive genitive, ^of : ttJir beibc, both of us; 
bicfe bcibcn ^OUfcr, both of these houses, etc. 

{c) It is sometimes used in the neuter singular, bciocd, meaning either, 
each of the two: bcibcfi lann Wal^r fctn, either may be true. 

6. S3lcl, tt)enlg. S^id is sometimes declined in the singular, meaning 
many kinds : Older SBcin ; but toiel SBein, much wine. 3Be!ug, little, and ein 
tDcntg, a little, are distinguished as in English. The plural iventgc, is few; 
a few is ctntgc, etltd^c. 

7. ©cniig, lautcr, are undeclined : @clb genug, enough money, or, money 
enough ; lauter @elb, nothing but money ; lailtct ^(cinigfcitcn, mere trifles. 

8. Either, neither are usually cincr, fcincr — »on bcibcn. For not any, 
see § 244, note. 

EXERCISE LVI. 

I. Who are the ladies with whom you were speaking (the ladies you were 
speaking with) } 2. Those on whose help we most relied were the first to 
forsake us. 3. The author that wrote the work you have just been talking 
of, is an old friend of mine. 4. The subject of which we spoke yesterday is 
more important than we thought. 5. The gentleman whose house I bought 
is gone away. 6. I shall do what I have promised ; you may rely on that. 
7. The robbers into whose hands we had fallen took [from] us all [toa9] we 
had. 8. He was the best friend I ever had. 9. We went into a house, from 
the windows of which we could see the whole procession. 10. My clerk, on 
whose honesty I so much relied, has deceived me. |i. I, who am older than 
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you, will assist you with my advice. 12. He who is industrious and faithful 
will make progress. 13. I have no money; can you lend me some? only a 
little? 14. Every one must help his neighbor in (the) need. 15. We (man) 
forget easily what tme have read without interest. 16. One must never for- 
sake one*s friends. 17. It is said that we shall never have peace. 
18. Everything earthly is transitory. 19. All [the] travellers had to change 
at that station. 20. We receive letters from Germany every two weeks, 
during all the year. 21. All my happiness is in your hands. 22. Many 
jB^ere invited, but few came. 23. Both of my sons were in Europe last sum- 
mer. 24. What you tell me (that) I have long known. 
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The Verb. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. -CONCORD. 
461. Only the more important departures from English usage 
will be noticed. 

I. The Subject. 

(tf ) For the omission of the subject, see § 429. For the position of the 
subject after the verb, § 344. 

{b) The subject must be repeated with connected verbs, if the order of 
words changes. As: er !am gu mir, gtng aber fogleit^ toeg ; but: aber fogleld^ 
fling cr roeg ; bu betrflgfl rtlcmanb, aber Don anbcrn bifi bu bctrogcn. 

(r) If the subjects are of different persons, the including plural pronoun 
will usually be expressed before the verb. As : mein ©ruber UUb i(ft (tt)ir) 
reif en balb ab ; bu unb cr (l^r) feib tm Srrtum. 

2. The Verb. 

{a) Introduced by f«, bo«, ttJaS, etc., the verb agrees with the logical, 
not the grammatical subject. As: ba« fiub grembc ; bte« fmb 9Rciniicr, bie 
tlc^tung wrbiencn; e« finb unfere grcuube, etc. (See § 210.) 

(3) Collective nouns take a singular verb more uniformly than. in English. 
As: biefe« Sotf ftat einc groge grci^eit; ble SD^cnge mac^t ben ^ilnftlcr irre unb 
f(j^en. But when a plural defining noun follows, the verb will be plural. As: 
eine 9Renge @4iffe lagen tm $afen ; eine ^nga^I ©tlrger ^aben fn^ bereintgt. 
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(c) More freely than in English, a series of singular subjects, unless ex- 
pressly distinct, may take a singular verb. As : ^aud Ultb $of tfl Derf auf t ; 
©roll unb 9iad)e fei Dergcffcn, etc. This is especially the case when the verb 
precedes both or either of the subjects. As : $ier fprid^t (grfa^rung, 38iff en* 
fc^aft, ©efd^marf ; SWeijlcr ru^rt f\6) unb ©ejette, etc. 

(d) With disjunctive singular subjects the rule is a singular verb, but 
with exceptions. As : iDcber bie Union nocft bie Signc mifci^ten fic!^ In bicfen 
©trcit, mixed themselves ^ etc. 

(<f) Exceptional is the formal use of plural verbs with certain exalted 
titles. As : @ure SJ^ajeflat geru^en ; @ure ^^cceKen} ^aben befo^Ien, etc. 
For the verb after a relative with personal antecedent, see § 459, 2, b, 

THE TENSES. 

462. Here again will be noticed only the more important 
departures from the ordinary sense, or from corresponding 
English forms. 

Simple and Compound Tenses. 

1. The simple tenses (§ 167), are the same in German as in English : the 
present and the past (preterit), sometimes — but in either language improp- 
erly — called the imperfect. The compound tenses are less complete than 
in English. 

2. The English tenses formed with the auxiliaries be and do have no cor- 
responding forms in German. Thus : I standi am standings do stand ; I stood ^ 
was standings did stand; I have stood ^ have been standing; 1 shall stand, 
shall be standing, etc., are represented in German, respectively, by the single 
forms only : id^ flc^e ; id^ jlanb ; id^ Ijabc geftanbcn ; ic^ iuerbc jic^cn, etc. The 
English student must carefully discriminate these forms in translation. It 
may be observed, also, that English has here a great advantage over not 
only German, but all kindred languages. 

Note. — An auxiliary use of tl^un sometimes occurs as a vulgarism: id^ tl^at eS ni(j^t 
fagen : rarely, also, in poetry. In this use t^ttt often stands for t^at. 

3. The English auxiliary be must be carefully distinguished when verb 
and when auxiliary (§ 169). Thus: she is charming, fic ift rcijcnb (part, 
adj.) ; she is charming me with her singings jte I'eiijt mtd^, etc. Especially also 
In its use as passive auxiliary (§ 273). 
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USE OF INDICATIVE TENSES. 

463. The Present. 

(a) The present is used for the past, more frequently than in English, to 
make a narrative more lively {historical present.) As : 2ll8 tuir bag ©d^Iog 
nun angcgilnbct, ba flflrjt bcr 2)iet]^clm ^ert)or unb ruft, rushes out and ex- 
claims, etc. Also often colloquially : ba fommt tx gu inir unb fagt, etc. 

{b) The present, usually with fc^on, already, or jelt, since, is regularly 
used, corresponding to English perfect, to express an action or state continu- 
ing in the present. As : XO\t langc fmb @ic \6)m ^ier ? how long have you 
been here ? Sd^ fciuic i^n (jd^on) fcit fciuer ,ftHnb^cit, / have known him, etc. 
In the same way the past corresponds to the English pluperfect : ^&j fannte 
i^n \6)Q\\ fcit feiner ^inb^eit, / had known him since his childhood. 

{c) The present is used, much more freely than in English, in place of the 
future ; usually with a future adverb ; often, also, with like effect as (a) : to 
express an immediate or certain future, as if actually present. As: id) 
fommc fogtcid^ guriicf ; in gnjei 2:agen bin id^ fertig ; btcfc 9^od^t eifteigcn wir 
bod ©d^tog ; fte tebt nid^t me^r fo balb bu ed gebietefl. 

Note. — This belongs to the earliest uses in both German and Elnglish, before the existence 
of the auxiliary futures. In the same way the (present) perfect may be used for the future 
perfect, as in English. As : @obalb id) 3ladfvxd)t befommen ^abe, tpoUen tpir nid^t Ittngrr 
oeripeilen, as soon as I {skaS) have received news, etc. 

(d) With like effect, the present is sometimes used for an emphatic im- 
perative : 3)u gc^p foglcid^, you {must) go at once; bu fd^icgcfl obcr fltrbp, 
shoot or die. 

464. The Past (Preterit) and the Perfect. 

These tenses are not so sharply distinguished in German as in English. 
The former is properly the simple historical past — sometimes imperfect ; the 
latter, the tense of an action completed with reference to the present — or, 
in English, within a time including the present. But in German the perfect 
is often used where in English the past would be employed. Thus : 

{a) The perfect expresses an action as simply completed, or absolutely 
past, at the present time. As : @ott ^at bie SScIt erfc^affcn, God created the 
world; '\6) ^abc 3l)rcn grcunb geftcrn gcfc^Cn, / saw your friend yesterday; 

biefc ^Ird^c ift im 14. 3»ci^r^unbcrt erbout tuorben, this church was built, etc. 

{p) The past usually expresses a past action as connected with other past 
actions or circumstances, and is thus the usual tense of historical narrative ,* 
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also of continuous or imperfect action. As: (S^ott fd^uf bie Sett in fei^9 
Xagen unb ru^te am ftrbenten. SBo toaren fte gu iener 3^i^? ^^i^ ^abe fag 
auf einem ©tu^Ie al« id) ind Simmer trat Gintge 9Ronate Derflric^en el^e eine 

^nttoort tarn, some months passed before^ etc. 

But in many cases the perfect is used, especially in familiar style, where 
the past would be more strictly required. 

NoTB t. — A further distinction is stated, that the past expresses what the speaker wit- 
nessed or participated in ; the perfect, the simple fact : but this can hardly be sustained. 

NoTB 9. — It will be observed that in the English perfect, the Resent relation predomi- 
nates; in the German, that oi cornpleied zCtixm. Thus: I have seen him to-day, hut.: I sum 
hint y ester ttay^ is a distinction that does not obtain in German. 

{c) The imperfect sense is often more clearly expressed by the adverb 
eben (I'o eben),y«j/: 3cft {dftrieb eben, al«, I was just writing when^ etc. 

465. The Future. 

{a) The future is frequently used instead of the present, and the future 
perfect instead of the perfect, in order to express a supposition or proba- 
bility. As : (Sr njirb ^ungrig fcin, / suppose he is hungry ; cr ttjirb ^ungrlg 
getoefen fcin, he has probably been hungry. The adverbs bod| or luol^l are 
sometimes added in order to bring out the sense more clearly : 3)cr 55ater 
njirb »0^( nO{^ fcfttafen, / suppose father is still asleep ; cr ttJirb bodft nit^t 
lange bort geblicbcn fcin, I suppose he did not stay there long. 

(b) The future is sometimes used for an emphatic imperative. As : !5)ir 
njirfl gtei(^ ge^cn, you will go at once. In this sense also it may be substi- 
tuted by the present. (See § 463, </). 

{c) The English forms / am going to^ am cdfout to^ denoting an immediate 
future, may be rendered in German by iDOUcn, im ©cgriff fcin — often with 
the adverb ebcn (jo cbcn),y«j/. As : id^ ttJoUtc fo cbcn fd^rciben ; idft tuor (ebcn) 
im Scgriff gu fd^rcibcn ; al8 cr cbcn ben ®ei|l aufgcben tooUtc, when he was just 
about to give up the ghost, 

(d) As already remarked (§ 268) the future must be carefully distinguished 
from the modal use of fottcn, shall; nioUen, will ; shall or w/7/, as future aux- 
iliary, being in German always Wcrbcn. The English shibboleth shall or a;///, 
can be easily made clear by the German forms — the difficulty being wholly 
in English. 

EXERCISE LVII. 

I. In a few minutes I shall be back again. 2. Why does your brother not 
come ? 3. I suppose he has no time. 4. The children are not yet (noc^ 
nid^t) at home; they are /r«7^a^/y in (the) school. 5. Sit down, or leave the 
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room. 6. I shall come as soon as I have written my letter. 7. You will 
carry this letter to (aiif) the post, and return immediately. 8. I was just 
writing a letter when my friend arrived. 9. He will have left London beforo 
we arrive there. 10. We were just about to go for a walk when it began to 
rairi. 11. How long have you been learning German? 12. I have been 
learning it [these] three months, and now I am beginning to make more rapid 
progress (//.)• I3' I have worn this coat [for] eight years; it is time to buy 
a new [one]. 14. While I was {am) considering the matter, I received a letter 
which relieved me of all further doubt. 1 5. Last year we made a trip up 
ace.) the Rigi and passed the night on the mountain. 16. The sun rose 
splendidly, and we had a glorious view over (ace.) mountains and valleys. 
17. I had hardly set my foot out of the door when it began to rain. i8. We 
were just about to start when we received news of the death of a near 
relative. 19. So we were obliged to give up our journey. 20. Of all poets 
Schiller has most won the love of the people. 21. Before me stand the 
present and the future together. 22. My people torment me to accept a 
husband, and I see I must obey them (i^m). 23. My friends and I have 
read this book together. 24. It is the facts we want ; do you think we do 
not know what you thought of the matter ? 



LESSON LVIII. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Remark. — The subjunctive is the more difficult of explanation because, 
except to a very limited extent, it has no corresponding form or use in Eng- 
lish. Its English equivalents — besides the rare subjunctive — are various: 
the indicative, the imperative, the infinitive, and the auxiliaries, may, might; 
:an^ could ; shall, should; will, would, etc. — so that its idiomatic transla- 
tion, as well as its wide use in German, will require the most careful at- 
tention. 

466. The subjunctive may be defined, in a word, as the 
mood of the ideal (subjective) — as distinctfrom the indicative, 
the mood of the ^r/«^/ (objective). Its conception varies widely, 
from that which is simply not affirmed as true, to that which is 
represented as merely desired or possibk^ and finally to that 
which is distinctly implied as unreal^ or contrary to fact. 
These shades of meaning it is difficult to analyse or connect 
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logically. They will be here grouped under the several heads 
of Indirect^ Optative^ Potential and Conditional, 

As its name implies, the subjunctive is used most frequently 
in dependent {subjoined^ sentences ; but in German this is not 
always true. Nor can it be said, generally, that certain con- 
nectives govern — or require — the subjunctive. The use of 
the mood always depends on the sense. 

467. The Indirect Subjunctive {Oratio obliqud), 

{fl) The subjunctive is used in dependent sentences, expressing the 
statement of another as related — not quoted — and not affirmed by the 
writer or speaker. The tense is usually the same as would be used in the 
indicative, if the words were directly quoted. This occurs especially after 
verbs meaning to thinks believe^ say, tell, koptyfear, seem, and the like, ex- 
pressed or implied. As : Qr f d^rlcb mir, bog cr fein $ou« toerfauf t ^abc, hewrou 
me that he had sold his house; bcr ©ortner gtaubt, bag bicfcr S3aum im 
nac^jleu 3o^rc fciue grud^t tragen tocrbc, the gardener believes that this tree 
will bear no fruit next year ; bcr Slrgt gab felnc $offnung, bag bcr ^ronfc 
genefeu twerbe, the physician gave no hope that the patient would recover. In 
these sentences the dirept statement would be : 3c^ l^abe mein $au$ Oerfauft ; 
biefcr 33aum mirb im nfici^ften 3a^rc fclnc grud^t tragen, etc. 

{J)) But frequently the past subjunctive will be used for the present, with a 
past tense of the leading verb. This is especially the case when the present 
subjunctive would be of the same form with the present indicative. As: @r be* 
l)auptete, bag id) genug beja^tt ^atte ; td^ fagte i^m, bag meine ^inber nie attein 
nii«gingcu; also, without such reason, less frequently. Sometimes, for this 
reason, the tense will change in the same sentence ; as : 3)er grembc mciiit 
f « m ilf f c bort jllll fcin, imb ble 2Henfd^cn m ii g t e n (not muffcii) fd)wcigcn. 
(You said) id^ l)ottc einen @tciii In bcr )8i'ufl, uub bu ^abcfl mein ^cr^. 

{c) When, however, the statement is represented as a fact, confirmed or 
admitted by the writer, the indicative will be used, and in the usual tense. 
As : @r gejlonb, bag er Unred^t ^atte, he confessed that he was wrong; er 

mugte, bag td^ franf mar; gcfetjt, id^ t^ot'e, suppose I did it. 

Note. — The omission of ta^ changes the order of word's (§ 350, 1), but docs not other- 
wise affect the mood or tense. This omission is however less frequent with the indicative— 

more frequent with the subjunctive, especially where the form is distinctive (as b). 

m 

(d) The same rules, as to both mood and tense, apply also to the depen- 
dent question (§ 348), when narrated indirectly. As ; ^6^ fragtc i^tt ob W 
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mid) bega^Ien f5nne (tonntr) ober itid^t. But when stated directly the indica- 
tive will be used : jctjt fragc t(^ bi(^, ob bu mir beja^len tannfl ober nitftt. 

(^) Akin to the subjunctive of indirect discourse is the use of a past or 
pluperfect subjunctive, in exclamatory (interrogative) form, to imply em- 
phatic denial of a real or presumed assertion. As: ©aftfreunblic^ ^dtte 
©ngtanb jte empf angcil, England (you say) received her hospitably ! SBonn 
^attc V&j ba« gctt)0ttt, when did I {2s you say) attempt this? 

{/) Sometimes the subjunctive shows only that the action is viewed from 
the stand-point of another. As : er njotttc ttjarten bi« \tm grcunb !omc, until 
his friend should come ; cr mugte blclben biS bic glut Derlicfc ; he had to wait 
until {as he knew) the tide should subside. 

NoTB. — But ofteo the indicative occurs, to express K/aci or retuli: Cr l^telt barauf , bafe 
teind feiner Atnber fcj^reiben gelernt bat {and they did not). 

468. The Optative Subjunctive. 

{a) The subjunctive is used to express a wish, request, permission, or 
concession, the realisation of which is not affirmed. The tense will be 
present, unless the leading verb is past. As: ^d^ iDunfd^f, bo6 er nad) 
Cinem Slrgt Idjirff, I wish him to send for a physician ; \^ blttc, er t^ue ba^ 
mir ju ©efaflen, I beg he will do it for my sake; ic^ cdttube (erlaubtc) nid^t, bafi 
mein @o^n nacft ^ari« rcifc (rciftc), / do {did) not permit my son to go to 
Paris, gcbe @Ott, or @ott gebc, God grant; fo jcl e«, so be it; C« fei XQ\t e« 
iDottc, be it as it will. (See § 346, b.) 

Note. — This form of the subjunctive is used for the imperative in the first and third 
persons (§ 176) and is so the usual form with @ie in address. 

{b) A past or pluperfect subjunctive, unless following a past verb, here 
expresses a wish, etc., as unreal or impossible — closely allied to the con- 
ditional subjunctive (§ 470). As : SBfirc f r bO(^ ^ifr, were he only here^ 
(but he is not) ! £), ^dtte td^ nimmer biefed 9Bort gefprodt)en, would I had never 
spoken^ etc. 

{c) As a more remote wish, a purpose is expressed by the subjunctive in 
clauses introduced by bamit or bag, (ouf bag, iim bag). As : ©r {prid^t tcifc, 
bamit i^n niemonb Derfle^e, in order that nobody may, etc.; er oerfledte fidft, 
bamit tnan i^n nid^t ffinbe, in order that he might not be found; I6|l mir ba* 
^X^ bag id^ ba« Sure ru^rc, that I may move yours. 

Note. — Sometimes this sense is involved in a relative pronoun, as : <3teb unS beinen 
<Beift, ber und regiere, give «s thy spirit to {which shall) rule tts. 

469. The Potential Subjunctive. 

(a) Closely allied with the foregoing is the use of the subjunctive to 
^press possibility — a contingent or indeQnite statement — sometiipes only 
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a softened affirmadve. As : Ob er lomnte ober ntc^t, mir tfl ed einet(ei« 
whether he come or not; XO\t c« auc^ fel, however it may be; ba« m5d)te tt)0^l 
nja^rfein, that may be true; id) njflgtC nic^t, I can't say that I know; 
cr njare fafl cingcWlafen, he had (probably) almost fallen asleep; jiimm meiner 
9{ebe jeben @ta(^e(, ber bermunben tonnte, that could (possibly) wound. 

Note. — Yet in all these uses die indicative occasionally occurs where the subjunctive 
might be expected, sometimes to mark the confident expectation of the assumed contingency. 

470. The Conditional Subjunctive. 

{a) Outside of the potential conditions included above, the subjunctive 
in its past tenses is used in both terms of a sentence stating an unreal ctntr 
dition; that is, when the premise (protasis) is not fulfilled, and the conclusion 
depending on it {apodosis) is therefore not realized. The past tense here ex- 
presses present time — the pluperfect, past time. As : SBcnn cr fparfamcr 
ware (or gcmefcn mfire), fo marc cr jcfct elii rcl(^cr 3Wann, if he were (or kad 
been) more savings he would now be a rich man (but he is not, etc.) ; iDenn 
id) bad gciDugt ^dtte, fo ^atte id^ anberd ge^anbdt, if I had known that, I should 
have^ etc. (but I did not, etc.). 

NoTB. — For the omission of loenn, and conseqaent change in order of words, see § 350, 2. 
For the conditional in the apodosis, see below, § 471. 

{p) Often the condition is only implied. As: 3n feincr ?age ^Sttc id^ bad 
nid^t flCtl)an, (if I had been) in his place j I should not have done that; '^oA t^OtC 
icf), geru, / would gladly do that (if I could, etc.). So in restrictive clauses 
with beiin, meaning unless, except. As : id^ tragc melii @(fttt)crt nle me^r, c« 
lufirc bcnn gegcn bic 2:ar!eii (that is : If /should, then it would be, etc.). 

{c) Or the consequence is not stated, and then the form is like § 468, 6. 

(d) A condition — whether potential or unreal — is often introduced, 
comparatively, by at« (iDcnn), a(« (ob), as tf. As: @r fic^t au« al« toenn cr 
front to&xt, as if he were sick; er t^ut at« iDfirc cr uerrMt. (See § 350, 2.) 

(e) The indicative may here also express the certainty of the result: SDlit 
bicjcm ^^Jfeil burc^fd^og ic^ cud^ {I had, etc.), iDcnn id^ mcin ^inb getroffen ^fittc. 

NoTB. — In the modal verbs (Less. XXVI.) in consequence of their defect in English, care 
must be taken to distinguish the sense of the indicative and subjunctive — the former in the 
past tense often requiring to be expressed by have. As : SBaS bu nerlangteft, f 5nttte id^ bir 
nic^t geben o^ne arm gu loerben// cmdd not give you without, etc.; but (onnte i(j^, etc, I 
could not home given you. 

The tenses of the subjunctive do not require distinct treat- 
ment. Outside of the special use of the present (§ 467) and of 
the past (§ 470), the subjunctive tense is usually conformed to 
that of the leading indicativ« verb. 
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THE CONDITIONAL. 
471. As has been seen (§ 173) the conditional, present and 
perfect, is really a past subjunctive of the future, bearing the 
same relation to the future, present or perfect, that the past 
subjunctive bears to the present. It is thus used as a sub- 
stitute for the past subjunctive : 

{a) In the principal member (apodosis) of a condition, expressed or im- 
plied, when the statement has special reference to the future. As : 2)u 
ttjurbefi morgen frii^ aufflc^en, tt)cnn bu bid) jc^t jcitig ju ©ctte Icgtcft ; ouf- 
fle^cn wurbc (gnglonb« gangc 3ugcnb, ffi^e ber ©rittc feinc ^onigin, wou/d 
arise, t/l etc. 

(d) Also, when the form of the past subjunctive would be like that of the 
past indicative. As: Unter bicfeii Umftoubcn, wUrbe ic^ nid^t obreifcn (for 
rciflc — db); bo« tuurbe i^ nic^t glaubcn, I should not, etc. 

Note. — Or, otherwise, whenever the form or meaning of the subjunctive might be ambig- 
uous ; as, er meinte bad loUrbe gut fein, rather than loftre, which might mean was or would kt 
etc. — hence especially in indirect speech. 

{c) Outside ot these cases, but less frequently, the conditionals may be used 
as equivalents of the past subjunctives in principal sentences. As : SSenn 
ba8 Setter \^m njorc, (0 roiirbc id) ausgc^cn (or {ogingeid^ au«) ; iDorc mein 
^atcr atn Scbcii, fo wilrbe er 80 3al^re alt fcin (or to more er, etc.) 

In any of these cases, the condition will often be only implied. (§ 470, b,) 
(d) The conditional cannot stand for the subjunctive in the dependent 
member (protasis) ; thus, the forms are, for the unreal condition : 

(I) (2) 

SBenn bad Setter fc^5n mare, {^ ( fo ginge id) aud. 
^* SBarc ba« Setter fd)5n, ) ] jo tuflrbe ic^ ausge^cn. 

(I) (2) 

3c^ ginge au«, i ( toenn bo8 Setter fd^an iDfirc* 

Stift njflrbc au«ge^cn, J . | toare ba« Setter fc^on, 

in each of which either of (i) may be associated with either of (2). 

{e) Irregularly however — especially in conversational style — f is often 
omitted (in A) and the principal member construed normal, especially in the 
conditionaliorm. As: Senn ba« Setter \&fixi wore (or ttjfirc bo« Setter 
\&fixi), \6) tourbc au«ge^en, etc. 

EXERCISE LVIII. 

I. He speaks loud in order that every one may hear him. 2. The 
ancients were of opinion that the earth stood in the centre of the univerr 
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3. I was asked in what year I was bom. 4. We are convinced that he is our 
friend. 5. The boy would learn more, if he were more industrious. 6. If I had 
been unwell, I should have remained at home. 8. Had he not himself said 
it, we should not believe it. 9. He acts and talks as if he were a rich man; 
were he really rich, he would not act and talk thus. 10. I doubt whether 
he will remain long in this house. 11. The physician feared the patient 
might die of (oil dot,) his wounds. 12. I should never have thought that you 
could learn German in so short a time. 13. We wished that everything 
might remain as it is at present. 14. It is feared that he will not come. 

1 5. The porter maintained that he had carried our luggage to the station. 

16. I should have paid the bill, if I had had money enough. 17. Although 
the hotel was very bad, we should have remained in it, if the landlord had 
been more polite. 18. Yesterday came the news that the King was dead; 
but to-day we learn that it is not true. 19. You paid me that money 1 you 
have never paid it. 20. It is better that one [should] make one's enemies 
dumb than one's friends. 21. The old man walks as if he were lame ; is he so 
(ed) ? 22. That was a step that might have been very dangerous for you. 
23. The proverb says, one must strike (fd^micbeii) the iron while it is hot. 24. 
Oh, that the beautiful time of (the) yoimg love might ever remain I 

MODAL IDIOMS -SUMMARY. 

472. From the examples of the foregoing lesson, it appears that the 
English auxiliaries fnay^ mighty etc. are to some extent represented in Ger- 
man by the subjunctive mood. These auxiliaries are used in English as 
equivalents for the almost lost — and, it is to be feared, still vanishing — 
subjunctive. But such uses must be distinguished from those in which the 
auxiliaries are represented by the corresponding German modal verbs (Less. 
XX VI.). The subject is, in its details, a large and a difficult one; and the 
difficulty, though not sufficiently recognized in English grammars, is mainly 
in English rather than in German (§ 268, note). No full statement will be 
attempted here; but in illustration, and also as a supplement to Less 
XXVI., some examples of the German modal verbs will be added. 

NoTB. — These examples are in part taken, by courteous permission, from that rid) 
treasury of German idioms, the '* Letters for Self-Instruction," by Dr. S. Deutsch. 

1. ^ittfeit. 

2)orf icft fragcn — bitten ? may lask^ beg ? etc. 

^enn id^ c^ jogen barf, if I may be allowed to say so, 

@r borf nur bcf e^Ien, he need but command. 

(Sr barf ftc^ baruber nic^t tDUttbem, he need not wcnder at it. 
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(g« burftc ba« gu jd^iDcr fcin, 
@r burftc e« bcrgeffcn ^oben, 
2)urftc c« nitl|t gu jpfit fcin ? 



Mtf/ wtfy ^^ /<7^ hard, 
he may have forgotten it, 
might it not be too late? 



2. Mniteit. 



9Ba«fannicl^bofar? 

3c^ lann nicl)t uml^in gu lad^cn, 

3c^ fonn mid^ ivrcii, 

@r faun e« oergeffcn ^abcn, 

er fonn nid^t roclter, 

(Sr fonn gJ^aniofifd), 

2)a« ffiinnte gcffi^rlid^ jein, 

2)o« fonntc gefo^rllc!^ fcin, 



i4^?w can I help it ? 

I cannot help laughing, 

I may be mistaken, 

he may have forgotten it, 

he can go no farther, 

he knows French. 

that might be dangerous. 

that might have been dangerous. 



3. SHigeit. 



34 ^o^s ^^ nid^t t^un mogen, 
@r mog i^n nid^t feljen, 
er mag fid^ In %6)i ne^men, 
2>\t mbgen gefaUigft marten, 
(Sr mag t^un xoa% er xo\% 
3d^ mod^te tt)o^l toiffcn, 
3(^ moc^tc gcrn — lieber, 
gaft mo^te id^ glauben, 
3d& mod^te ba« nld^t gtaubcn, 
@d mogen \t%i brei iUJonate fein, 
(S8 mag fein tt)ic bu fagft, 



I did not like to do it, 

he does not care to see him, 

let him take care, 

will you plectse wait ? 

he may do cts he pleases, 

I should like to know, 

/should like — had rather. 

I am cUmost inclined to think. 

I was unwilling to believe that. 

it may be now three months. 

it may be as you say. 



4. SUttffeit. 



@d mug nun etnmat fo fein, 

3d^ ^abe \i^^ ^xxsmn ^ftten miiffen, 

3c^ mug fort, 

3t^ mufitc lad^en — mugtc lad^en, 

(Sr mu6 tt)oy franf fein, 
@ie muffcn miffen, 

SBer mu6 c« gemefen fcin? 
(Sr mug nocft nidit ba fein, 
©ic tt)crbcn fommen, fie mflgtcn 
bcnn tocr^inbert fcin, 



// must needs be so, 

I have been obliged to keep my room, 

I am obliged to go. 

I could not help laughing — should 

have to laugh, 
he must surely be sick. 
You must know (/ want you to 

know), 
who can it have been ? 
he surely cannot yet be there, 
they will come^ unless they are pre- 

^tented. 
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5. ^oUnt. 



iiBadfonbad? 

S3a« foQ mtr bad? 

SSad fon i(i|? 

2)u fottfl t9 empfinben, . 

2)ad fottfl bu ni(^t umfonft get^an 

^aben, 
SBenn ed fein foO, 
SWan fotttc meinen, 
SBie (oUte bad mOgti^ fein, 
©oKte bad roa^r fein? 
2)ie« fon ^crr ^Jt. fcln, 
(gr fon f c^r reic^ fein — genjcfcn fein, 
dx fofltc ba« nit^t tl)nn * 
(Sr foKte ein grdgered UnglM erieben, 



wAat does that mean t 
what is that to me ? 
what am I to do? 
you shall smart for it 

you shall pay for thai. 

if it must be. 

one would think. 

how could that be possible? 

can that be true ? 

this {portrait) is said to be Mr. N. 

he is said to be, to have been^ very rick 

he ought not to do that. 

he was destined to experience^ etc. 



6. iSoOex. 



SSiflflbttfliflefein? 

^0 tt)oaen <Sie ^in? 

(Sr roiU fort, 

@r tveig nic^t road er miK, 

S3ad rooKcn @ie bdmit fagen? 

SBadmiUbadfagen? 

Dad tvia t)iel fagen, 

3c^ wofltc eben fagen, 

2)em fei mie i^m njoUe, 

2)ad roiK nid^t ge^en, 

'S)^^ mill mir nic^t recftt gefoUen, 

3t^ ttJifl nid^t ^offen, bog @ie tranf 

ftnb, 
@r roiU und gefannt ^aben, 
2SiU'd ®ott — fo ®ott »in, 
Dad rooae ®ott nid^t, 
SSotlte ®ott, ed tudre toa^r, 
©onen(txjonten) (Sie bic ©iite ^oben? 



will you be quiet ? 

where are you going ? 

he wants to go, 

he doesn't know what he wants. 

what do you mean by that? 

what does that mean ? 

that is saying a great deal. 

I was just going to say* 

be that as it may. 

that wonU do. 

that does not quite plecue me. 

I hope that you are not sick. 



he pretends to have known us. 

please God. 

God forbid it. 

would God it were true. 

will {^ould)you have the kindness f 

etc. etc. See § 173, note. 



* Observe in this and the next example, that the past subjunctive of foQen, with present 
meaning, — as also of tooHtn, — is of the same form as the past indicative. 
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THE INFINITIVE. 

473. The infinitive is the verb-noun. It presents the idea of 
the verb as abstract (in-finite)^ without affirmation or predicate 
relations of concord, mood, etc. By its meaning, it is akin to 
the verb, and can have the usual modifiers of a verb (object, 
adverb, etc.). By its construction it is a noun, and can stand 
in the usual relations of a noun. But in consequence of its 
complex nature it presents, as in English, many peculiarities of 
construction and idiom. 

Note. — The English infinitive has the forms lofft^ to lave, loving. The first corresponds 
to German lieben ; the second, to l\x Ite6en ; the third, which has no specific correspondence 
in German, is of the same form as the present participle, and is often confounded with it — a 
fruitful source of difficulty in English grammar. The student will note carefully the use of 
this form. 

Another source of difficulty is the wrong habit of learning that the Engjish infinitive is, 
specifically, to love. Against both of these errors the student must be guarded, in studying the 
infinitive in German — or indeed in any other language. 

As above remarked, the infinitive is not a mood, and has properly no tense. 
In its compound form, the perfect infinitive, it expresses completed action; 
but the time is derived from the leading verb. 

The infinitive will here be treated under its forms : I. the simple infinitive 
(without j)u) ; 2. the infinitive with gu. 

474. The simple Infinitive — without ju. 

{a) The infinitive is used as a noun — usually with article or other attribu- 
tive (§ 416). As: Dad ^c^roimmen flarft bie @lteber ; bie ^unfl bed ©c^roim' 
nifn«; ein cnjiged ®eben; ein ^ebcn unb$;ragfn; bo« ^cigt ?ilgcn, etc. — 
usually translated by English — ing. 

Note. — But if preceded by an object or adverb adjunct, the infinitive is considered a 
verb, and it is written without capital initial. As: 3u oiel effen ift nic^t 0Ut; bad ^iege ®Ott 
oerfuc^en, that would be tempting God, etc. 

ijf) The infinitive is used with the auxiliaries : njerben, in future and con- 
ditional (§ 173); and the modal auxiliaries (Lesson XXVI). 

Note x. — For the frequent omission of the infinitive after a modal verb, see § 268. 

Note a. — For the infinitive form of the modal, and some other verbs for the perfect parti* 
liple, see § 364* 
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{c) The infinitive is used after the verbs: ^elgen, fo bid^ ordtr; ^elfen, to 
help ; taffen, to let^ to cause (§ 269) ; Ic^icn, to teach ; Icriicn, to learn ; and the 
j«w^-verbs, fallen, A»/rr/; l)6ren, tohear ;\t\^t'^fto see; also finbcil, to find 
As : (Sr l^ieg und ^inaudge^en, he bade us go out; er ^itft mir {(^reiben, ^f helps 
me write; bif jf inter Icrncn \t\t\\ — learn to read {reading) \ i(^ ^ortc i^n 
fingen ; ic^ fanb ba« ©ud^ auf bem 2:ifc^e Ucgcn — lying, etc. ; id^ ffi^ltc ben 
'^yMSJSD/iix^txi-'beat ox beating; lag e« gut fcln, /<?///*<? ; (06 mic^ ge^en, let 
me go; id^ Ucg i^n fommcn, I caused him to come {sent for him) \ or, as 
§ 265, it^ ^abc Hu fingen Ijorcn — tanjen fe^en— fonimfn laffrn, etc. ; or, indef- 
initely, Ic^ ^Sre fingen ; Id^ ^brtc flopfen— j/>i^'«^, knocking, etc. 

NoTB. — With le^ren, lernen, sometimes }U is used, if the infinitive have an object. As: 
(Bott te^rt unS burd^ fein ffiort auf i^n }u trauen. 

{d) With fallen, ftbren, fe^en, and especially with taff en, a transitive infin- 
itive will often have the passive sense — the subject of the infinitive action 
being indefinite, or omitted. As : 3d^ l)Ortc tl)ii laut rufcn, / heard {some one 
call him) him called; tag l^ll rufcu, let him be called; \6) fal) i^n fd^togcn, / 
saw him struck, etc. (Compare English : / have heard say, and I have heard 
said.) 

NoTB. — Ambiguity must be avoided; as, the above examples might read: / heard him 
call, etc. But, in fact, such ambiguity will rarely occur. 

This usage is especially frequent with toff en in reflexive form, as an equi- 
valent for the passive (§ 274). As: Wvc laffen un« ni(^t fo leid^t uberreben, 
we cannot be so ecuily persuaded ; bad tfigt fld^ ntC^t anbem, that cannot be 
changed, etc. 

Note. — The use of the leflexive fic^ (not ed or i^n) here shows that the pronoun is con- 
ceived as object of the leading verb, and that the infinitive has actually become passive in 
sense — an illustration of the extension of idiomatic usage to the disregard — here to the actual 
conversion — of the original grammatical form. 

{e) In certain phrases the infinitive is used with blelben, remain ; with the 
verbs of motion, fasten, ge^cu, reiten, legen ; with niac^en, to make {cause) ; 
neiincn, to call; with ^aben; and with tl)nn (nid)t« at«). Thus: ©r btirb 
f!e^en, he remained standing, stopped; tx tft fd^Iafen gcgougen, he has gone to 
bed; cr legte fid^ fd^tafcn, he laid himself down to sleep; cr fa^rt — gclj*^— rei« 
tet — fpajleren, he is gone to drive (or driving), etc. ; ba« mac^t mirf) tad)en, that 
makes me laugh; ba8 neime icft tailfen, I call that running; er l)Qt gut reben, 
he may well talk ; er ^atte ein aWeffer ou« bcr $;ofc^c flerfen, he had a knife 
sticking, etc.; er t^ut nid^tS al8 rcben, he does nothing but talk, etc. 

(/) The infinitive is used (elliptically) in an exclamatory, imperative, or 
interrogative sense. As: 3d^ bic^ tJcrtaffen! I forsake you! S3arum au8 
meinem fflfecn SSa^n mld^ werfen? why wake me out of, etc. (See § ^21^ 2.) 
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For the position of the infinitive, with or without gu, and of successive 
infinitives, see § 358. 

475. The Infinitive with ju. 

Note. — As already remarked, this form corresponds to English to lave — originally a 
preposition with dative infinitive ; but now, in<German as in English, with widely extended 
uses, in many of which the force of the preposition is obscured or lost. The form, in both 
German and English, is sometimes called the supine. 

(a) The infinitive with %Vi stands rarely as simple subject ; but regularly 
as logical subject. As : (2)a0) 9leifen ifl angcnel)m ; but, e« ijl angcnc^m gu 
reifcn ; e« i|l nid^t gut gu t)iel gu cffen. 

{b) The infinitive with gil depends on nouns, in various relations. As : 
3)ic ^iin|l rcid^ gu wcrbcn, the art of growing rich ; ^oben ftc Suft mitgugc^cn ? 
bcr SBittc @utc« gu t^un ; bo« SScrgniigen onbcrc gtutftid^ gu mod^cn ; nlcftts gu 
cffen ; cin $au« gu Dermictcn, a house to let, etc. 

(f ) The infinitive with gu depends on adjectives, in various relations. As : 
©creit gu flerbcn, ready to die; jc^njer gu Icjeu, hard to read; id^ biu frob (Sie 
gu fc^eu, glad to see you ; bo8 iji uic^t Icld^t gU t^UU, easy to do {to be done). 

{d) The infinitive with gu is used, with verbs generally, except those men- 
tioned in § 474, and in various objective relations. As: @r fing an gU 
(ac^cn; toir fiircfttetcn un« e« gu fagen, we were afraid to say so; \^ rote bir 
gu fd^ttjcigcn ; idb wiinfd)e fc^r i^u gu fe^cu ; e0 fvcut mic^ bag gu ^orcn, I rejoice 
to hear that ; and, with subject unchanged, equivalent to baft, etc.: cr gtaubt 
ein ^flnfltcr gu fcin, he believes he is an artist. (See § 478, a.) 

Note. — Remember that ju stands immediately before the infinitive — and is repeated 
before each one. 

2. With this infinitive, ^obcn and fciu acquire a sort of periphrastic or 
auxiliary sense. As : 3d) ^abc cinen Sricf gU jd^reibcn, / have a letter to 
write, or to write a letter; cr l)at t)iel ®c(b auSgugebcu, he has to spend much 
money ; @lc \!^^\st\\ uid^tS gU ^X^itX^, — nothing to fear, need fear nothing. 

With fciu the infinitive has always a passive sense. As : (S« ijl je^r gU 
ttJilnfdb«n/ much to be wished; ba« ijt nid)t gu glaubeu, not to be believed -^ not 
credible ; bo0 tfl UOCft gU i\\\\\\yet to be done, etc. 

Note. — The same use sometimes occurs with ftel^en. As : 2)ad ftel^t nid^t gU ttnbem, 
thiU cannot be changed. 

{e) The infinitive with gu is also used, elliptically, in an absolute sense. 
As: 2)0t)0n nic^t gu fprcd^en, not to speak of that; also in an exclamatory 
way : Std^ ! auf ba« mutigc 9Jo6 niidb J" fdbtoingen, Oh I to spring upon, etc. 

(/) The infinitive with gu is used with the prepositions aujlott (flott), 
ol^ne, urn, when the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the leading 
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verb. The preposition stands at the head of the clause, gu immediately be- 
fore the infinitive at the end. As: 2(nftatt feinc Slrbcit gu t^un, fpicltc tv ben 
ganjen Xag, instead of doing his work, etc. ; er rcbcte niic^ an, o^nc mit^ gu 
f ennen, without knowing me, 

NoTB. — Sometimes, after a negative, a clause will follow independently, where o^ne . . . 
gu (or ol^ne ba^, \ 477) would be expected. As : niemalS (e^rte ber Satev ^eitn, er bra^te tvi^ 
etioad, nexter . . . (hd) he brought (=: iviihoHt kringmg) etc. 

The use of unt — gu requires special notice. (For other prepositions, 
see § 477). 

476. The Infinitive with urn — gu. 

(a) The infinitive with um — gu (§ 281) is the regular form to express 
purpose {in order to), when (as above) the subject remains unchanged. As : 
3(i^ arbeite friit), um bed SOtittagS mit gutem ^ppetit gu effen ; er {)ieg auf ben 
©aum, wxa beffcr gu fe^en. 

NoTB. — The subjunctive with batnit (§ 468, c) may be substituted for um — gu ; but never 
um — JU for bamit if the subject is changed. See also below § 477, b. 

{b) This form is usual after an adjective or adverb qualified by gn, too, 
or genug, enough. As : (Sr ifl gu Jung, um bo« gu Dcrflc^en ; ba« 3i*ni"ci^ ^^^ 
nid^t grog gcnug, um bic S^erfammlung gu ^alten— «<?/ large enough to hold the 

assembly. 

But in both these cases {a, b) gu, without um, often occurs. 

EXERCISE LIX. 

I. He did it in order to frighten us. 2. I never saw this place without 
thinking of my old friend. 3. I have to write several letters. 4. We eat in 
order to live ; we do not live in order to eat. 5. It was a pleasure to see 
these happy people. 6. I am ready to follow you everywhere. 7. We are 
going to walk; will you go with [us]? 8. To err is human; to forgive is 
divine. 9. He thinks he is (infin.) a great man. 10. Instead of working, he 
went to walk. 11. Without considering the question further, we followed 
the advice of the physician. 12. Keep your seat (remain sitting). 13. No 
time is to be lost. 14. The art of flying is yet to be invented. 1 5. We found 
him lying under a tree. 16. He was tired of waiting. 17. He has promised 
us to bring the books with [him]. 18. The servant came to put out the 
lights. 19. The patient is too weak to undertake such a long journey. 20. 
He took it without asking me. 21. The count has not money enough to buy 
this estate. 22. Fishing and bathing in this stream are its) forbidden under 
(bet) penalty. 23. I have heard tell (fageil ^oren) that when (the) sailors see 
certain hirdisfying, they think they are {infin.) near land. 24. Let [there] be 
now an end of working (of working be now, etc.) 
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LESSON LZ. 

INFINITIVE EQUIVALENTS. 

477. For some cases of infinitive construction in English, 
another form must be used in German. These will be grouped 
by their English equivalents. 

I. The infinitive in -ing. . 

(a) Prepositions other than oilftatt ((latt), ol^lie, um, cannot be used 
directly with the infinitive, as in English. When the infinitive stands in the 
relation of such preposition, the preposition is first combined, in the leading 
clause, with ba (§ 209), and the infinitive with ju follows in apposition. As : 
3d^ bcjIc^C barouf, gc^ort gU ttJCrbcn, / insist upon {it, to be) being heard; i(^ 
bcnic nid^t bar an, bag p ti^un, / don't think of doing that {of it, to do that) ; 
idj bin flotg barauf, cm 2)cutfd)cr gu fein, /am proud of being a German; cr ifl 
bomit gufricbcn, ben gttjelten ^rci« cr^attcn gu l^aben, he is content with having 
taken {to have taken) the second prize. 

Note the punctuation, with comma, of the infinitive clause. 

{b) If the subject of the action dependent on the preposition is not the 
same as that of the leading verb, instead of the infinitive a noun clause 
will be used, with bag. As : 3c^ bcftcl^e barauf, bag cr gc^ort ttjcrbc, I insist 
on his being heard {that he be heard) ; cr bcnft nic^t baran, bag @le ba8 t^un 

ttjcrbcn, he does not think of your doing that; cr ift bamit gufricbcn, bag fcin 
©O^n ben gttJCitcn ^-PrciS crljaUcn l)Ot, he is content with his son's having taken 
{that his son has taken, etc.). 

Note. — This construction is widely extended in noun clauses expressing various rela- 
tions. Examples : ^^ ertannte i^n baran, ba^ er ftammelte, / knew him by his stammering; 
er entgtng baburc^, ba^ er ben ^lu^ burc^fc^mamm, he escaped by swimming; er ift 
bavon tranf geworben— feine jtranf^ett rttl^rt balder— ba^ er einsufalteSSBab genommen l^at, 
from taking too cold a bath; ba^ er Iran! fei, fc^Ioft tc^ barau3, ba^ er nit^tlam— / con- 
cluded, from his not coming, etc. The mood — indicative or subjunctive — in such clauses 
will be determined as usual. 

In the indirect question, ob will take the place of bag (§ 348). As : 2Sa« 
Ucgt blr baran, ob man c8 glaubt obcr nid)t, what matters it to you whether, etc. 

{c) Similarly, with change of subject, the prepositions anjiatt (ftatt), 
o^nc, um (§ 475,/), cannot govern the infinitive, but must be followed by a 
noun clause, with bag. As : (Sr ging fort, o^nc bag Ic^ cin SSort fagtc, with- 
out my saying a word; anftatt bag mcln @o^n nac^ @uropa rcific, rcifie i(f 
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fclbfl notft ?[frifa, instead of my son^s travellings etc. ; i^ flebe meine Slelfc anf, 
bamit (urn ba§) me in <So^n auf ber UnlDerfitat bleibe, in order that my son 
may remain^ etc. (See § 468, c^ 

{d) Often the English infinitive in -fflr^with a preposition will express an 
adverbial relation, which must then be expanded into an adverb clause, with 
the proper adverbial conjunction. As: Before leaving town ^ I shall call on 
you, e^e l(^ bic Otabt Derloffc {before I leave) \ after walking {having walked) 
a mile, he was tired, notftbcm fr einc SRcitc gegangcn tt)Or {after he had walked, 
etc.) ; by persuading others we persuade ourselves, Inbem IDlr onbcrc ilberrcben^ 
ttberrebcn iDlr un9 fclbft {while we persuade, etc.). 

{e) The infinitive as noun (§ 474, a) is used in German only in an abstract 
way. Generally, whenever a definite action is implied, the English infinitive 
will in German be expanded into a clause. As : Your writing that letter was 
very fortunate, c8 mar fe^r glflrftH, bag @lc jcnctt ©ricf ft^ricben ; I did not 
like your writing the letter, c« gcflct tnir md|t, bag, etc.; his coming is doubtful, 
e« ip giocifcl^af t, ob er lommen werbe {whether he will come), 

NoTB. — It may again be remarked that the English infinitive in -ing in such cases must 
be carefully distinguished from the participle. (§ 480, 2, b.) 

2. 478. The infinitive with to will also often require to be 
translated in German by other forms : 

{a) Generally, in German, the infinitive with )U cannot be used unless the 
subject — expressed or implied — of the infinitive action is the same as that 
of the leading verb. If the subject is changed, instead of the infinitive a 
noun clause will be used — usually with bag. Thus : 3cl) IDilnfc^f ed gu t^un ; 
but, ic^ miinfc^e, bag cr ed t^ue, /wish him to do it; t(4 tveig, bag er eiii !S)ieb 
\^f I know him to be a thief; bie @c[(^n)orcncn gtaubten, bag cr fc^utbig fci 
(or gtaubten, cr fci fcftutbig), the jury thought him to be guilty ; (gugtaub cr« 
iDartct, bag icbcrutonn fcinc ^fllC^t t^ue, expects every man to do his duty. 
(See § 475. ^O 

{b) In objective indirect questions. As : He did not know where to go, 
cr mitgte nid|t mo er ^inge^eu follte {should go) ; show him how to do it, gcigcn 
@ic ibm, ttJic cr C« mat^eil mug {how he must do it) ; tell him what to write — 
tt)a« cr f (^reiben foil, etc. 

{c) In descriptive or limiting phrases. As : There are many things to 
make us happy, bie UU8 gtiidUc^ madden fottten ; / am not the man to do that, 
ber bad t^un murbe {that would do that) ; cin fold^er SHann, ber e9 t^itn tDfirbe, 

such a man as to do it; he ran so fast as to, etc., fo fc^ncll, bag, etc. 

{d) The infinitive as attributive, or complement, after passive verbs cannot 
be imitated in German. As : He was seen to fall, man fa^ i^a faUcu; he was 
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kfunon to be there, mon ttJUgtc, bag er bort loar ; it is believed to be true, ntotl 
glaubt, bag c8 loa^r fel. (See § 275.) 

For the infinitive phrase about to, see § 465, c. For is to, see foQeit, § 269. 

Remark. — It thus appears that the English infinitive has much more extended idiomatic 
uses than the German — with advantage, it may be added, in brevity and precision of expres- 
sion. Also, that this is in large part due to the special form in -iVr^— the participial or 
gerund infinitive — which has a more distinctly noun value than the other forms. 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

479. {a) The participles are verb-adjectives, having the 
meaning and adjuncts of a verb, and the grammatical con- 
struction of an adjective. The present participle expresses 
continuing action, and is always active ; the perfect participle 
expresses completed action and, in transitive verbs, is of passive 
meaning. 

(V) Both present and perfect participles follow the usual rules 
of adjective inflection, and may be used as simple adjectives. 
When so used they may be compared : ©in bebeutenberer %yxxA\, 
a more important point ; bie betDunbertfte SQBei^l^eit, the most ad- 
mired wisdom ; or, they may be used as nouns : 6tn Siebenber, 
a lover; eine ©eliebte, a beloved one ; ber Sefenbe, the reader; ba^ 
©elefene, what is read; or, as adverbs: SQBiitenb oax\^^X(x6;!j\., 
madly excited; au^gejeid^nct fd^on, exceedingly beautiful, etc. — 
conforming in all these uses to the adjective, as heretofore ex- 
plained. Their more special uses will be stated separately : 

The Present Participle. 

480. The present participle agrees in part with English usage, but in im- 
portant points there is difference. 

I. (a) The present participle is used freely as attributive. As: (Sin lies 
bcnbcr ^rubcr ; bie aUe« crmarmenbc ®onne, the all-warming sun, etc. 

{b) It is also used appositively. As : (Sr fo§ ttjcincnb bo ; beibe famcn 
fc^ttjeigciib ^cnmtcr, etc. 

(f ) More rarely, it has predicative force, as of a clause expressing manner. 
or contemporaneous action. As : ©id^ Ueblic^ on t^n fd^micgenb, btid f^ 
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^inanf, tenderly leaning on him, she looked up ; tttiS freunbU^ gdigenb, Dertteg 
er un9, greeting us kindly , he left us. 

2. More usually, the English present participle, used appositively, will be 
expanded into a clause : 

{a) When descriptive, into a relative clause. As : We met a man carrying 
aphing-rod, wir trofcn cincn SRann, bcr einc angclrute trug ; a man doing his 
duty has nothing to fear, cin ^ftann, bcr felnc ^(litftt crfflUt, etc. 

{b) When implying adverbial relations of cause, time, etc., the present 
participle will be expanded into adverbial clauses. As : This being the case, 
I had nothing to say, ba bied bfr %Q^ tvar {fls this was the case) ; going to the 
horsefair, I met the farmer, iubem t(^ OUf bcn ?5fcrbemarlt fling {while I was 
going, etc.) ; the enemy having been beaten fled, ber gclnb flo^, Itat^bcm cr ge- 
fd^tagcn loar {after, etc.) ; walking uprightly we walk surely, loenn toir auf* 
rid^tig loanbcln {if we walk, etc.). Compare § 477, d, 

3. As already stated, the present participle is not used in compound forms 
like he is laughing, etc. (see § 462). Nor as a simple predicate, except where 
the participle is used only as an adjective : @te ifl retjenb, she is charming; 
bcr ^^unlt ift fc^r bebeutcnb (ein fe^r bcbcutenber), etc. 

4. The following are idiomatic forms : 

{ay With the verb fommen, to come, the perfect participle of a verb of 
motion is used, instead of the present, to express the manner of coming. 
As : Sr !am gclauf en, he came running; cin 3Jogcl fam geflogcn, a bird came 
flying, etc. — the action being regarded as completed, 

{b) In a few phrases the present participle seems to have a passive sense : 
(Sine mcllenbe ^U^, a milking cow; bic bctreffcnbe @ac^C, the matter concerned. 

{c) And, on the other hand, the perfect participle will sometimes have 
the sense of an active participle. As: Uiiflcgcffen gu ©ettC gc^en, without 
eating; gottDergeffcne SBorte, God forgetting words. 

The Perfect Participle. 

481. I. Unlike the present participle, the perfect participle is used in 
compound tenses — with ^aben or fcin, see §§ i7i-2--and in the passive 
voice, with luerbcn, see § 174. It is also used freely as a predicate, see 
§ 273. More freely, too, than the present participle, it is used, with its 
adjuncts, as the equivalent of qualifying clauses. 

2. With intransitive verbs the perfect participle, which is passive in tran- 
sitive verbs, expresses only the condition of completed action. As : 2)Qfi 
gcjunfene @d)tff, the sunken vhip {that has sunk) ; baS ©ejt^f^enc, what has 
happened ; but thus used only where the verb has the auxiliary fein. (§ 297^ 
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3. Many words in the form of perfect participle are now used — often 
with special meaning — only as adjectives. Such are: httt^i, eloquent ; ht» 
ja^rt, aged; bclannt, known; ertjabcn, exalted; gclc^rt, learned; ocrgnugt, 
pleased; Mtxhimt, mfn'torious ; Ooflfommcn, /^r/y^r^/, and others. 

4. The perfect participle is used elliptically in absolute construction. As : 
grijd) flcmagt, ^alb gcwonnen, well begun, half done ; gcfcfet, '\^ t^at e8, sup- 
pose I did it ; bo8 abgcred^nct, that not counted^ etc. See § 446 (but the case 
will sometimes be nominative). 

5. After ^eigen, to be called, the perfect participle, implying a completed 
action, is used as with the sense of an infinitive. As: !S)a9 ^elgt (d^nell 
gelaufen, I call that quick running [^quickly run). 

For the past participle, exclamatory, as imperative, see § 336, 2. 

For its use with lommen, and other seemingly active sense, see § 480, 4. 

The Future Passive Participle. 

482. The so-called future passive participle — or gerundive — is formed, 
after the analogy of the present participle, from the passive use of the infini- 
tive wit^i gu (§ 475, 2), and has the form of the present participle, preceded 
by gu. Thus : 5)icfe %\)(xi ifl gu loben— w to be praised; hence, cine gii lobenbe 
Xl^at, an action to be praised; tint xa6)i gU ertragcnbe ^i^C, a heat not to be 
borne. It is formed only from transitive verbs, and is used only attributively, 
and rarely. 

Adjuncts of the Participle. 

483. For the position of the adjuncts of the participle, see § 353. This 
construction, often extended to extravagant length, is required always if the 
participle is attributive ; but the appositive participle will sometimes stand 
first. The participle with adjuncts will generally be appositive in English, 
and will often need to be expressed by a relative clause. Examples : !5)cr 
S3U(f Don biefcm 7000 gug fiber bcm 2Wccrc«fpicgcl pct)cnbcn Z\)mmt in bie 
rings um^cr Uegcnbc ©cbirgsmaftc, the view from this tower, which stands 
7000 fret above the sea level, into the wilderness of mountains which lies around ; 
bic l)od)fte A^uppet gc()ort bcr burd^ bie ^aiicrin §elcnc gebautcn ^trd)c an, the 
highest cupola belongs to the church {which was) built by, etc. ; ber untcr ber Soft bc8 
^rcuge« gum Xobc ©cfii^rtc, he who was led to death beneath the burden of the 
cross; In bcm ctnjl burcft %\^t unb gtii^enbc SaDa t)er[(^Uttctcn ^ercutanum . . . 
beflnbctt fwft . . . au« forbigcn ©tcinen gufammcngcfefete unfcrcn ©ticfereien al)n- 
Ucftc @entdlbe, in H., which was once buried by ashes, etc., are found {mosaic^ 
paintings, which are composed of colored stones, like our embroidery, etc. 
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Such examples are not to be imitated by the student. 

In the following examples (appositive) the participle precedes : ^atb er= 
blttcrt burc^ ba« B^f^^n "nb ©efcftrci, flurgt bcr ©tier, soon exasperated by — 
the hull rushes, etc. ; ^ier mdd|te man too^nen, umoeben t)on Uebenben ^ergen, 
here one would wish to Ivve^ surrounded by loving hearts ; but it usually follows. 

EXERCISE LX. A. 

I. He insists upon your obeying his orders. 2. His father desired him 
to come home immediately. 3. The servant knew it to be his duty. 4. She 
declared him to be a fool. 5. The old shepherd came down the hill, leading 
his young child and attended by his faithful dog. 6. She was acquainted 
with the world, having lived in her youth about (at) the court. 7. Having 
missed the train, we were obliged to return home. 8. Having taken leave^ 
we went away. 9. Wishing to see him, I went to his house early in the 
morning. 10. He died at the age of ninety (years), beloved and esteemed 
by all. II. We saw a woman selling apples. 12. Having forgotten his 
whip, the coachman went back to the stable to fetch it. 13. While speaking 
with me, he was called out. 14. I gave him the letter without saying a word. 

1 5. Having paid my bill, I ordered the porter to carry down my luggage. 

16. A meritorious man does not always receive the deserved reward. 17. 
The long-expected news has come at last. 18. We saw the rising sim from 
the top of the mountain. 19. He saved himself by jumping through the 
window. 20. The general took the town after having bombarded it for 
three weeks. 21. It was not a learned man that taught me reading and 
writing. 22. Excuse me for speaking {thaiy etc.) to you in my mother-tongue. 

23. A righteous man, fighting with misfortune, is a glad sight for the gods. 

24. We have often heard that song sung in England. 

B. (LESSONS LIX-LX.) 

I. Have (laffen) the coachman called ^ and the carriage driven up <Dor). 
2. We have allowed ourselves to be deceived. 3. These books are to be 
sold. 4. He did it without my knowing it. 5. Many a man loses his good 
name by visiting bad company. 6. He began by (mil) asking me for an 
alms. 7. I do not doubt (an) your keeping your word. 8. He wondered at 
(fiber) my still sleeping after 9 o'clock. 9. It matters (anfommcn) not what 
we learn, but how we learn it. 10. A man came running up in greatest 
haste. II. My brother does not think of (an) leaving to-day. 12. I have 
nothing against your going a-fishing to-morrow. 13. I knew nothing of his 
being ill. 14. Looking down into the water, we saw a sunken boat lying on 
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the rocks. 1 5. Going to the town I met a farmer. 16. I met a farmer going 
to town. 17. Don't you see that he is laughing at us? 18. My coming yes- 
terday was very opportune. 19. He is not a man ever to betray his friends. 
20. Before opening the letter, he sat weeping a long time. 21. He did not 
know what to do. 22. We have many things to think of (an) to-day. 23, 
The balloon was seen suddenly to fall from a great height. 24. Granted 
that I said it; I only resented an intolerable (not-to-be-borne ) insult. 



LESSON LZI. 
Adverbs. 

484. For the forms of the adverb, comparison, etc., see 
Less. XXXIV. ; derivation and composition, §§ 397, 401 ; posi- 
tion, § 355; adverbs as prefixes, § 289; distinction from unin- 
flected adjective, § 449, 2. 

The use of adverbs in German corresponds, generally, to their 
use in English. A few special cases will be briefly noted. 

(a) Adverbs are sometimes used before prepositions, forming a kind of 
compound preposition. As : SDiittcn unt ben ?cib, midway around the body; 
mitten in bcm ^viegc, in the midst of the war; bid an bie @tabt, as far as the 
town; bi« OUf« 3[u§crflc, to the utmost. 

{b) Or after a preposition, forming a compound adverb phrase. As : S5on 
Obcn, from above; DOn untcn, from below; fiir \t%X, for the present, etc. 

(c) The adverb ^cr denotes motion toward the speaker ; ^iu, motion from 
the speaker. As: 2Bo lommcn @lc l^cr? where do you come from ? mo gc^cn 
Sic l^itl? where are you going (to) /* Or m composition : 9Bot)Cr lommen @ic? 
n)0^in ge^cn @ie? They often stand with a preposition phrase, in many 
cases where they can hardly be translated in English. As: (Sr !am tjom 
gclbc l^cr, he came (in) from the field; tx ging nat^ bCt @tabt ^tn, he went 
{away) toward the town, 

(d) Also, in composition with a preposition, ^er and l)ln will repeat the 
force of the preposition, originally with emphasis, but often only as an idiom- 
atic phrase. As: 3n bie @tabt ^inein, into the city; ou8 bcr @tabt ^erau«, 
out of the city: nm bie @tabt ^crum, around the city, etc. 
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For ^er and ^in, forming verb-prefixes — usually in literal sense — see 

For the adyerbs ba (bat), tt)0 (toor), ^ier (^ie) in composition, in place of 
pronoun cases, see § 401, 2, and § 457. 

Adverb Idioms. 

485. Some adverbs have particular idiomatic uses which can 
hardly be represented by English equivalents. In some cases 
the force is purely modal, expressing attitude of mind or feeling, 
such as is indicated in English largely by the tone of voice only. 
In other cases, special senses arise out of particular combina- 
tions. Such idioms can be learned only by practice. A few 
are added for illustration. 

1. Wk^, also, even. 

@ic finb oud^ fo (giner, ytm are one of them, too. — 3(ft fenne i^n au^ ni^t, 
/ do not know him either. — @0 fc^r er au(^ lac^te, however much he laughed. 
— 2Bcr C8 auc^ fei, whoever it may ^a — 5Bon!cii aud^ bic ©crgc fclbfl? do even 
the mountains shake ? — SBcnn (ob) e8 au(^ tta^r iDOre, even if it were true. ' 

2. ^04/ though. 

2)0(^, when used as an adversative particle, has a stronger accent. As : 
(Sr ifl gefc^itft unb \)Qi bO(^ einen ge^Ier gemoi^t, he is clever, and, nevertheless 
{in spite of that), he has made a mistake. — @r ifl rci(^ unb boc^ tjl tx unfllud^ 
licft, he is rich and, nevertheless, he is unhappy. — @r ^at C« bo(^ gcfogt,y5»-tfi7 
that, he has said //. — 3(^ bat il^n, bO(^ loofltc er nid^t, I begged him, but he 
would not. !Denno(^ is often used, emphatically, in this sense. 

!3)o(^ sometimes stands, elliptically, after a negative : @ie fommen nic^t? 
jDo(^, — you are not coming? Yes, I am. 

Unaccented boc^ expresses a wish, a hope, a supposition: @te ftnb boc^ 
ttO^l? I hope you are well? @ic tt)iffen bo^, bog er fort \% I suppose you 
know that he is gone. — ^ad^tXljBit mir bO(^ bicfc grcubc,/ray, give me this 
pleasure. — SS^axt id) bO(^ ;;n)angig 3a^re, would that I were twenty years old f 
— ^atte er boc^ gef))rod)en, would that he had spoken. — ^abt id^ ed bo4 0e> 
jagtl didn^t I tell you so ! 

3. igX^, first. 

^yxn crfl gcflonb er feincn ge^ler cin, not till then did he confess his fault. 
— 3(^ ^abc i^n crjl geflcm gcfe^en, / saw him but yesterday.— ^6^ ^otte erfl 
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brcigig (Btittn gelefeit, I had read only (just) thirty pages, — ^\x ftnb crfl am 
gugc bcS 53ergc8, we are only at the foot of the mountain. — (5r lolrb erfl 
ubemtorgen antommen, he will not arrive till the day after to-morrow* — 2)ad 
braut^t nld^t erfl bettjlefcn gu tucrbcn, that requires no proof 

4. ®erii, willingly; HeBer, rather; am IieBjle«. 

3t^ tl^UC C8 gem — rcd^t gent, I do it with pleasure — with great pleasure. 

— @r ^ort jtd^ gcrn reben, he loves to hear himself talk. — '^iSs^ iDlll e8 gcrn 
gtaubcn, / am quite willing to believe it.—^dj ^abc e« ntd^t gcnt get^an, /did 
not do it intentionally. — 3d) mot^te Icincn gent bclelbigeit, I should not like to 
offend any one.—%\z\t ^^Jflaitgc wfic^jl gent in fanbigcm ©oben, grows well in 
sandy soil. — ^6) trinle llcber rotten SBein al« xotx^tn, I prefer red wine to 
white. — ^XX btciben liebcr gU ^OUfe, we had rather stay at home. — %m 
liebflen mare e8 mir, locnu @ie mic^ glcit^ bcga^lten, / should much prefer 
that you paid me at once. 

5. 3 a, yes^ indeed. 

3a, l^oren @le einmal,y«j/ listen to whatlsay. — ^oxvixci fragj! bu? bu 
JDcigt c8 ja, w/4^ </((? ^^ ask? surely you know it. — ^it |el^en ja gang btag 
au«l ^/rar mcy you look quite pale /— ^xin^tXl @le bag S3uc^ ja mit, ^^ sure to 
bring the book with you. — @r i jl ja fc^on fort, he is already gone^ you know. 

— er IP ja Dcrrurf t, why, he is crazy. 

6. 9lo4# still, yet. 

©inb @lc nod^ immer franf? ar<r ^^ still ill ? — ^xoU\ ober itocft mc^r, 
twelve or even more. — @r xo(xx ^Icr nod^ tjor einigen Xagcn, he was here but a 
few days ago. — 3cft t^ue e« ItOC^ ^CUte, /*// do it this very day. — @r foU ttOt^ 
fommcn, -^^ /> jA7/ to come. — ^ommt cr no(^ iud)t? w ^^ not yet coming? 
SBitte, not^ cine S^affe 2^^ee, thank you for attother cup of tea. 

7.. JKttn, «^w, wi?//. 
(gr mog nun fommeif ober nit^t, whether he come or not. — 'SSiXx famcn um 

3tt)ci mr an, unb nun ru^ten ttJir au8, we arrived at two o'clock, and then we 

rested. — Sf^un lebte aber bamal« Jcin SSater nocft, but then his father was still 
alive. — 28ir ^abcn e« gef e^en, unb nun finb ttjir ubcrgeugt, we have seen it, 
now we are convincecf. — @« ijl nun einmal fo, well, it can't be helped. — 
giiun, iatte id^ e« nid)t \)oxljtxQc\aQt? well, had /not foretold it? — ifl\m,ha9 
Ijl fc^r notiirUc^, why, that's very natural. 
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8. C^tS, already, 

34 loarte mm fdjon brti 3a^, / have been waiting these three years. — 
64011 ber Ofbantt i^ ein Sfrbrci!^, the very thought is a crime— ^^t^n um 
ber S^ iDiflni mflfffn mir ce t^tm, we must do it, were it merely for the sake 
ff/ honor. — ^dion ^Ut, a// rtght. — ^dlXOtxht e« i^ttl fdfon Sa^tn, I shall tell 
him, don't he afraid. ^^evi oot XageMnbrud) Xoaxta fie auf ben Seinen, 
even he/ore the break of day they were on their legs. 

9. GOr so. 

9Bie ber Safer, fo ift ber @o^ like father, like son.—^ eine ©ef^ic^te ifl 
imglaub(i4, suck a story, etc — SBie ift bie SSrlt bo4 fo fdyon, ^<w beautiful 
tke world trZ—Cr ifl fort. @o! Ifl e« rndgUc^, indeed! is it possible? — ^q 
Ober fo— eO mug bo4 getl^an loerben, one way or the other,it must be done. 

As general connective, § 328; omitted, § 471, e. Also in subordinate 
constraction: — As relative: ^ie, fo re^tf^affen ftnb, tkey tkat are righteous. 
As correlaave: @o gele^rt er tfi, fo bef^eiben ifl er <xvi^, he is as modest as 
learned. As conditional: @o ber ^rr XOxVi, if the Lord will; fo grog bie 
Sorbereitung au4 >oar, great as was the preparation, etc ; and in phrases 
like fo balb, fo lauge, etc — as soon {as), with al9 omitted. 

10. Bo|I, well, surely. 

I^ente ni^t, aber tOO^I morgen, not today, but may-be to-morrow. — !S)ad 
ifl ti)of)l maf)!', aber, that may be so, but, — j£)a9 ift mo^I nic^t mdglic^, that 
is scarcely possible. — ^ix (laben H tool)! ge^Drt, aber ni^t oerflanben, we have 
heard it indeed, but not understood it. — ^\t glaubten tOO^t, 1^ ^tte tttl^td gu 
t^un, no doubt, you thought I had nothing to do. 

11. fti4t ^^ (redundant). 
The negative is sometimes used when not in English, as( — in exclama- 
tion ; tt)ie oft ^at cr nitftt gefagt, how often has he {not) said (compare : charm 
he never so wisely)— 01 after verbs of hindering, etc. : it^ fann Ititftt l^inbem, 
bag fic nicftt ^oren, I cannot prevent them front hearing (Latin, ne audiant). 

Adverbial Clauses. 

486. Adverbial clauses are introduced by subordinating con- 
junctions (§ 332) expressing the various relations of place, time, 
manner, cause, condition, etc. 

The relations of time, cause, condition are nearly related, and 
easily run into each other. Th« most important uses are : 
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1. Time. 

(a) 3ll«, flj, when^ expresses a definite past time. As : %\% ic^ ^CUtc morgcn 
aufftQllb, when I rose this morning, etc. ; ol« id) nac^ Sonbon lam, bc(u(^tc cr 
mic^ fogleic^, when I came — he visited me at once, 

{d) SBcnn, when, whenev^, expresses time indefinite, future, or contingent. 
As : SBcnn cr nac^ l^onbon fom, bcfuc^tc er mitft immcr, whenever he came, etc. 
SBenn cr lommt, tuirb cr un8 bcfut^en, when he comes, he will visit us. 

NoTH. — As stated § 328, note, f is not used after clauses of time. With f inserted, the 
last example would be if he comes, etc. 

{c) ^ann, when, is properly interrogative, and, when used as a conjunc- 
tion, introduces an indirect question. As: SSaiin fommt cr? when will he 
come? i(^ mciS nic^t ttjouu cr fommcn tuirb, I donU know when, etc. 

{d) 2Bic, tfj, is sometimes used for alS, in more lively expression: 2Bic cr 
mid^ fal^, lanntc cr mi(^, as {soon as) he saw me, he knew me. (See 3, b). 

(e) 3nbcm, while, as, expresses simultaneous time, but more frequently the 
occasion or ground of an action. As: 3nbcm i(^ ba ftanb, trat ciu grcmbcr 
gu mir, while I stood there, etc. @r gliig gleic^ micber tt)cg, inbcm cr mic^ nlt^t 
gu ^aufc failb, <w he did not find — or, not finding — me at home, (See 
(^) below.) • 

(/) ^a^rcnb, while, expresses more definitely contemporaneous and con- 
tinued time. As: 2SaI)rcnb bcr ^ricg baucrtc, while the war lasted; cr fc^rieb, 
tt)Ql)rcnb l(^ Iq«, while I was 'reading. 

NoTB. — SB&l^renb is originally a present participle, like our during, 

2, Cause, 

{a) ^cil, because, expresses a real and definite cause. As: !iDic f^ifc^C 
foiincn nlt^t gc^cn, ttJCil jtc fcinc gufic ^Obcn, because they have no feet, 

{b) !S)a, as, since, expresses a logical cause, or reason. As : !S)a bcr SBinb 
im Oflcu \% fo Wirb C« ttJO^l trocfcn bicibcn, since the wind is from the east, 
etc.; ba bcr it5nig ni(^t^d|t auf il^n gab, fo ftng cc {dbflan gurcben, as the king 
paid no attention to him, etc. (§ 328, note). 

NoTB. — ,Sin€e, expressing time, is feitbent (feit) ; as, expressing manner, is vie. As : 
Std^ bin untoo^l getoefen, feitbent toir unS fallen, since we saw one another ; erfprid^t (fo) iDi« 
er bentt, he speaks as he thinks, 

{c) Sflnn, now {that), is sometimes used in nearly the very sense of ba 
As : yinn er ba ijl, ftcrbc id^ ru^ig, since {now that) he is here, J can die in 
peace, 

{d) 3nbcm (e above), is more slightly causal, and is often rendered by 
English participle (§ 48o» 2, b). 
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NoTB. — These causal relations — subordinate — must not be confounded with the co- 
ordinating benn. for (§ 336). For the distinction of the conjunctive from the adverbial use of 
ba, etc., see § 351, a. 

3. Condition, 

{a) SEcun, if, is the regular conditional conjunction. For its omission, 
see § 350, 2. For fo, see § 485, 9; also note to i above. 

{b) SBo, is sometimes used in a condition. As : ^0 bu mir bad fagfl, if 
you say that to me. Also in phrases like ttJOfcrn, {in so far) in case that; mo 
nid)t, if not, etc. ; and, colloquially, often in the sense of ttjcnn, or al«, when. 

(c) For the conditions al8 ob, oI« ttJcnn, as if see § 470, d. 

4. Concession, The concession of a condition — though, although^ even if 
however— x& expressed by wenn. . . (jleic^, Xotwxi . . . fdjon, tuenu . . .4iud), ob 
. . . oud), lole . . . aud) ; or by obgleic^, obfdjon, obroo^l — which also may be 
written separately, with intervening words. As: SS.cnn bad gleicft loa^r 
tuarc, even if that were true; Xo\t c8 auc^ fcin mag, however it may be; obglcic^ 
cr Jcin SScrmogeu Dcrlovcn ^at, though he has lost his property, etc. 

For the corresponding relative forms, tt)cr . . . audft, etc., see § 459, 3, b. 

Note. — The conditional loenn, or 06, may sometimes be omitted, as § 350, a. As : ^at er 
gleid^ fein 93erm5gen oerloren; loftre eS au^ vocl^x, etc. And sometimes, in poetry, aud^, 
g[ei(^, etc., will be omitted. As: Ob bet @ee unS fc^eibet, fo ftnb loir eineS @tammed bod^, 
though the lake divides us, we are yet of one race. 

For the correlative clauses of comparison, Jc — bejlo, see § 334. 

EXERCISE LXI. 

I. I do not remember where I saw him last. 2. Now that he is dead, all 
men begin to praise him. 3. I have never liked him since I have found out 
what sort of a man he is. 4. Do not judge him until you know more of the 
matter. 5. He cannot walk, because he has broken his leg. 6. He looked 
as if he were thinking of past times. 7. He took leave, inviting me in the 
(aufg) most friendly manner to dine with him the next day. 8. He listened 
most attentively, whilst I translated the letter to him. 9. Although he is 
not a rich man, he gives more to the poor than many a rich [one]. 10. 
Although he is our friend, we are nevertheless dissatisfied with what he has 
done. II. As soon as I arrived at Munich, I went out to look at the picture- 
galleries. 12. Whenever he passed the house, he looked up at the window 
where the old gentleman usually sat. 13. Before going home, I must go 
into another shop in order to buy an umbrella for my sister. 14. As the 
gentleman was introduced to me as an American, I addressed him in the 
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English language. 1 5. The longer I know him, the more I love and respect 
him. x6. That one language is more adapted to (;itr) music than another is 
surely incontestable. 17. In order that a mistake might (fonncn) never 
occur, the landlord himself looked after even the smallest accounts. 18. Had 
you only told me that you needed money, how gladly I would have lent you 
some (meld^cS) 1 19. Only yesterday have I learned what the whole town has 
known for (felt) several months. 20. Well, I am sorry; but it cannot be 
helped (aiibcrn taffen). 21. He would not tell where he came from nor where 
he was going. 22. The fugitive ran straight into the forest (^ineiu) without 
once looking behind. 23. I should have liked best.(/<7 me^ etc.) to stay at 
home in (bet) this bad weather. 24. I know a boy who has been studying 
German six months and yet makes mistakes in every exercise. 

Repetition. — Summary. 

487. A grammatical term standing in a common relation to 
several other terms must either precede them all or follow 
.them all. Otherwise the common term must be repeated. 

1. This principle, which is of general application, will be illustrated here 
only in the following important cases : 

{a) Subject and verb. 

{b) Object and verb, 

{c) Auxiliary ^ with participle or infinitive, 

2. {a) Exception will regularly occur in a normal clause connected by 
unb, etc. (§ 345, a), to an inverted clause. Here, generally, the subject will 
not be repeated. 

{b) If the objects are in different cases, each must always be expressed. 

3. Other seeming exceptions will be determined by emphasis, etc., 
especially in poetry. 

Note. — The principle seems to be that the line of reference shall akuays be in the same 
directum. It is the same in English as in German. In the following examples — which might 
be extended indefinitely —observe that sometimes repetition is required in Ejig^ish when not in 
German; or the opposite, the principle remaining the same. 

Examples. — I. {a) Subject and verb, ^r tia^m ble S)lctatur on, gog 
gcgen blc gciubc uub crfoc^t clnen @icg (subject not repeated, but :) €r »cr= 
Uc6 feln Janbgut unb bclm 9Beggcl)cu fagtc tt, etc. 3Kit furt^tbarer @trengc 
untcrbrildte unb bcjlraftc iier Uttifer biefc 5lufft3nbc, the emperor suppressed 
and punished, etc. 2)cr ^farrcr, bet ein ret^tUc^cr 2Kann ttjar, ben gtflc^tUnr 
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aufna^m unb \>txfttdit, who was . . . and who received and concealed^ etc. ; and, 
as the exception (2, a) : Damac^ ging @u{iaD na4 ©^loeben unb fuc^te bad 
80II gu geroinnen. 3)0(ft merltc cr nic^t« unb ging meiter, etc 

(b) Object and verb, (gr ^ot midi gcfe^cn, aber nl(I)t gcgrCgt ; but : (Sr fa^ 
mii, grflgtc mitft ober nl(^t. 3m Icfeten «riege ^abcn wit bie geinbc ba« gclb 
»ern)Qftet, bic (Srnte jerport, ben ©of bcrbrannt, etc. 2)er ^farter, bcr Her 
Sfliittling oufnaim unb toerfledte, unb enblld^ rcttete, etc., — w/4<? received, 
concealed and finally saved the fugitive, etc. But with changed case (2, b)-. 
%tx ®Iaubtger ^atte bad 9{e(^t, bent ©c^ulbner ailed gu ne^men, unb t|it aid 
@nat)en gu t)erfaufen. 

(^) Auxiliary, ^iu Silb, ttjeltftcd fiber Hrem 33ette ge^angcn, unb ^xl 
n)cl(^ed pe oft i^r ®ebet geric^tet |atte. 3t^ ftoffe, bag bie Sfiadimelt badjcnige 
untcrfu^en unb prufen, auc^ beurteilen tQifH, tuad, etc (Stnige meinten, man 
fotte bad jforn bem anncn 35oI!c entiocbcr ft^enfen ober fc^r bitlig berfaufen,— 
should either give the corn to the poor people, or sell it to theniy etc. (See 
Note.) But with repetition : ®te Httrftm utc^t in ben <8enat lommen, aber ^Vi 
bcr X^iire linrfteii fie fitjcn, etc. 

The examples might be extended to embrace also other elements of the 
sentence. 

Remark. — Examples under (3) would belong to rhetoric rather than to grammar. But in 
resuling, and especially in poetry, students should be taught to account for every departure 
fr(Hn the ordinary forms ; for herein often lies much of the force and beauty of expression. 

Idiom. — Concluding^ Remarks. 

488. Outside of and beyond all that can be taught by formal grammar, 
lies the subject of idiom — that is to say, that peculiarity of usage, in word 
or phrase, which is characteristic of every language, and which, more than 
anything else, is the expression of its genius and its power. A word, or a 
phrase, may be entirely grammatical, yet wholly unidiomatic ; and a form of 
expression, perfectly idiomatic in one language, would often be ludicrous in 
another. This idiom is comprehended in an immense body of usages, often 
lying beyond the range of analysis or explanation — often seemingly capri- 
cious — sometimes broad and rude, sometimes delicate and subtle — yet 
constituting the most characteristic features of every language and of the 
difference between languages, as well as the most interesting subject of 
study in each. This idiom, with the Sprachge/iihl which is its only sure 
touchstone, cannot be taught by any rules, or learned by any system of 
lessons, written or oral. It can be acquired only as one, by reading or by 
association, learns to think one's self into the language, and thus to think 
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and to feel in it. The grammar can only guard against formal error, and 
prepare the way for this higher mastery. It is a mistake to suppose that 
any mode of instruction can take the place of wide and sympathetic reading, 
or of an actual residence among those who speak the language. 

Still, it may be remarked that idiom can be properly studied only through 
idiom. We shall learn the force of the German idiom only by comparison 
with our own. Hence it is to be insisted upon, that in all the processes of 
language study the English idiom should be held sacred, as our own norm 
of thought and of comparison. No English forms should be allowed in the 
study of German, for example, that are not pure, idiomatic English. Mere 
paraphrase is not translation, and it degrades the idiom of both languages. 
Idiomatic German should be made to give idiomatic English, and vice versd. 
Only thus can the full force of idiomatic difference be perfectly understood, 
and the foreign idiom be surely acquired. And it should never be forgotten 
that — within the limits of school and college at least — the chief end of the 
study of a foreign language is a better knowledge and mastery of our own. 



CONTINUOUS PASSAGES 

FOR TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN. 



Remark. 

The following continuous passages are added, for general review, in two 
courses. These are of nearly equal difficulty, and may be used alternately, 
or by selection from either, as may be found convenient. 

Other exercises may easily be made as required, by paraphrasing any 
text in hand, and gradually varying more and more the form of construction, 
expression, etc., of the original. 

In order not to swell the size of the book, and also because the student 
is now supposed to have a dictionary in hand, these exercises are not in- 
cluded in the vocabularies to the granunar. 



FIRST COURSE. 

I. 
Two boys were taking ' a walk and came to a nut-tree, under which they 
found a nut which they wished to divide. The elder opened it, and left the 
other ■ his choice, whether he would * have the inside * or the outside.* He 
chose the outside, and got only the shell. " The next time," * said he to 
himself, " I shall be wiser." Then they came to a garden and found a ripe 
peach. " Which will* you have now ? " said the elder again. " The inside,*' 
said the little' [fellow], and so he got the stone. This story teaches that 
experience is only then useful when we * employ it with judgment. 

^ fpaiieren ge^en. * dative. ' woQte, subjunctire. * inner, ftu|er, as noons. > aRoL 
* voQen, use second pers. sing. ^ adj. as noun. * man. 

II. 

When the celebrated Franklin was yet a youth of eighteen years, he once 
visited a well-known * preacher in Boston. The latter ® received him kindly, 
and as he was going away, accompanied him a short distance ^ from the 
house. The door, however,* was so low that a grown ^ man had to* bend' 
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in order to ' pass through. While Franklin was speaking, and not noticing' 
the beam, he struck *° his head sharply against it. "Ah," said the old 
[man], " you are young, and have the world yet before you ; remember this 
accident. Bend when you should, and you will save yourself " many a hard 
blow in life." " 

* bcfannt. * demons, pron. • ©trcde. * abcr. " erroad^fen. « mUffen. ^ reflexive. 
» unt ... 3u. » verb-tense: Sld^t fleben auf. »<> fto^en. " dative. " article. 

III. 

One day,' as an ass laden with salt was passing' through a stream, he 
stumbled*and fell into the water. After he had risen ^ and gone a little 
way, he felt that his burden became lighter; for a great part of the salt had 
melted. " So,"* thought he — for he was only an ass — "whenever* I go 
through the water, I will lie down." 

The next day,^ laden with sponges which his master was carrying to 
market,' he came to the same stream. Thinking ' himself now very wise, 
he let himself purposely down into the water, as ' he had resolved. When 
he tried to rise, the sponges had become so heavy that he could '° not, and 
so the poor ass was drowned. 

1 Indef. time. * ge^en. * auffte^en (omit auxiliary). * Sllfo. < indefinite. " definite 
time. ^ article. ^ As he, etc., reason. * manner. *<> (it). 

IV. 
Diogenes, one of the seven wise men * of Greece, lived in a tub. King 
Alexander the Great, who had heard-tell * much of him, thought it worth the 
trouble ^ to visit the philosopher. When the latter * saw the king, with his 
splendid retinue, coming* up to him, he was lying in his tub, and warming^ 
himself in the sun. Instead of rising' and greeting the king, he remained 
lying' still. After the king had looked at him a while, he said: " I see, 
Diogenes, you seem to be very poor ; is there " any petition you would like® 
to make to me ? If it '° is possible, it " shall be granted you." " I do not 
want anything," replied the sage ; " but if you will " do me a favor, step a 
little out of my " sun." 

1 Adj. noun. * fagen l^oren. ^ genitive. * dem.pron. ^ infinitive. ^ verb-tense ; add 
eben. '' infinitive. • giebt c8. » mBgen. ^ impersonal, ".demonstrative. " loollen. 
" dative pron. 

V. 

Baron ' Miinchausen relates the following ' story : One evening, as I was 
riding in deepest winter towards a little village in Russia, darkness over, 
took me. Nowhere was a house to be seen.' The whole road lay buried 
under a deep snow. Tired of riding,* I at last dismounted and tied my borsr 
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to' a post which stuck out of the snow. Then I laid myself down, and 
slept till it was bright day. 

When I awoke, I was lying on the ground, but I could nowhere find my 
horse. At last I heard him neighing ^ above me, and then I discovered that 
he was hanging to ^ the church-steeple. The snow had melted during the 
night, and what I had taken for a post was the steeple one hundred feet 
high.' I took a pistol, shot through the halter, and brought the horse down. 
Then I continued my journey, without stopping • longer in the village. 

^ Article. * no anide. * idiom. * infin. noon. 'an — case ? * infinitive. 
V attributive. * fl(^ auf^aUen, infin. • 

VI. 

A blind man, who possessed a large sum of money, determined, for ' fear 
of being* robbed, to hide his money where no one could' find it. Accord- 
ingly he went by ^ night into his garden and buried it in the neighborhood of 
a large tree. But one of his neighbors had watched him at ' his work, and 
the next night he dug up^ the hidden treasure and carried it o&J The blind 
man soon missed his money, and at once conceived ' suspicion against this 
neighbor. 

One evening, as they were talking together, he told him ' confidentially 
what a sly plan he had adopted to '° keep his money, and asked him whether 
he would advise him to bury a second sum in the same place. The neigh- 
bor, greedy to get a still larger sum, told him he could ' do nothing better 
with it ; and the same night he brought back what he had already stolen, 
that '' the blind man might not miss it. Thus the blind man succeeded " 
in recovering " his money, and the other, instead of getting all, lost all. 

> auft. * infinitive. > indirect (as ^ thought). * in the. ■ bet. * l^erauS. ^ baoon. 
* faffen. * demonst. *® urn . . ]tu. *^ bamit. ^* impersonal with dat. " infinitive. 

VII. 

When the celebrated Wallenstein was a student at* the University of* 
Altorf, he was always the first in the wild tricks of the students. Just at this ^ 
time a new career was built. The rector of the university, desiring *■ that 
it might* remain long unoccupied, declared that the prison should* be 
named after him who should * first ' come * into it as [a]»prisoner.' For fear 
of such a disgrace, the students were restrained 9 [for] a long time, and the 
career remained empty. 

At last, however, Wallenstein was condemned to this punishment. He 
had a favorite dog that followed him '** everywhere ; and as he was about *' 
to be shut in, he begged (for) permission to take his dog in " with Piim]. 
This was granted, whereupon Wallenstein suddenly seized the dog and pushed 
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him " in before him.*^ So the career was called the Dog, and thus this future 
general practiced in his youth the art of outwitting '^ his enemies. 

^ auf . * iu, or omit. * At (su) just this time. * adv. clause. * subjunctive. ' note 
dS&ertnt uses oi sAtfu/d. ' juerft. « Perf. part, as noun. • aurtt(f^a(ten. »>case? " im 
Cegriff su. " ^inein. " demonst. " reflex. " infinitive. 

VIII. 

In a certain town [there] lived three brothers. They heard [it] said ' one 
day that the king of another country had' a daughter who was in the power 
of a magician with seven heads, and that the king had said he would give 
her for' a wife to any one* who could bring her back to him. They all* 
wished to try to deliver her, and set out together; but finally they had to* 
separate, and then each one tried alone to find the magician's castle. After 
many days two of the brothers became tired and went home again without 
having ' heard anything more ; but the third found the castle, stepped in,* 
and there was the king's daughter sitting 9 all alone. 

She told him that the magician would certainly return soon, and that he 
would kill and eat him if he could. '° And in [a] short time came the 
magician and tried at once to kill the young man with his sword ; but he " 
defended himself well and cut off six of the magician's heads. Then the 
magician begged for a moment's " rest, and at once all his heads came back 
to him. But the young man did not lose courage, and finally succeeded '^ in 
cutting ^ off all his " heads. Then the magician was really dead, and the 
princess went back to her father's palace with the young man. 

^ infinitive. * following clauses all indirect. * jur. * that one. ■ they wished all. 
ntiiffen. "* infinitive. * compound. ' tense. ^® [it], subjunctive. ^ this (one) however. 
** accusative. " impers.- " infin. *" dem. pronoun. 

IX. 

There was once a king who had three sons, but he was blind, and though 
he consulted all the * physicians that came to that country, no one had been* 
able to cure him. One day there came one who said: " There is no remedy 
that can cure the king except the water from the fountain in the garden of 
Queen Angelica." " I will go to seek it, " said the eldest son. He started 
and searched [for] a long time, but without finding any one who could ' tell 
him where this fountain was.' After a year had passed without news of him, 
the second son said he would go and get the water, and also bring back his 
brother. He too searched in vain ; he could neither find his brother nor 
hear an3rthing about the queen. 

At last the king's youngest son said he would' try to find his brothers, 
and get the water which would ' cure his father. The king was unwilling to 
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let * him go, but finally consented ; and the prince was told * in a dream 
where he should ^ seek the queen's garden with the fountain, and also how, 
with the aid of the same water, he could ^ find his two brothers. He found 
the garden and the enchanted fountain', took as much of the water as he 
could carry, then easily found (he) his brothers and went back with them to 
the palace, and the water* he brought did 'indeed cure the king, as* the 
physician had said. 

> omit. ■ idiom. ■ indirect. * ge^en lajfen. ■ impersonal passive. • relative proa. 
' verb-tense. • wie. 

X. 

There was once a king's daughter who had fallen in love * with a poor 
young man, and since her father would not consent' to her marrying him, 
they were married secretly. When the king found it out, he drove her away 
from the palace, and the two fled into a forest and lived there for many years. 
The husband used to go' hunting** daily to* get something to* eat, and one 
day he saw on a tree a large black bird * he did not remember having ' ever 
seen before. He tried to kill it, and immediately it changed * into a magi- 
cian with seven heads, who came down and began to fight with him, soon 
killed him and then disappeared. Now this man had a son, who, having 9 
heard from his mother how his father had *° been killed, wished, if " possible, 
to avenge his " death. He lived there till he was twenty years old without 
seeing the magician, and began to believe he never should " see him. 

But one day, when he was sitting under the same tree, he saw the black 
bird flying ** through the air, and soon the magician stood before him and 
said: "I killed** your father, and now I will kill you too." Hardly had 
the magician said these words when a lion appeared and attacked him and 
quickly killed him. Then the lion changed into a beautiful lady, who told 
the young man that she was ** a fairy, and that the magician had ** been her 
greatest enemy, and that it was ** only possible for her '^ to overcome him 
under that tree, where he never came ** when he thought she could ** be 
there. And because this young man was the cause of the magician's coming" 
there, she was always friendly to him afterwards, and helped him" to 
become king of that country when the old king died.*® 

1 uerliebt itt {ace). * (to it) that. ■ verb-tense. * auf bie Qagb. « note difiEerence. 
« relative. ' infinitive • reflex. • clause : when he had, etc. " omit auxiL "^ roo. 
*> demonst. "^ conditional. ** infin. ^ tense? " indirect. " dative, or clause, that she, 
etc. ^ clause: thereof thai the m. had come ^ etc. ^ case. ^ was dead. 
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SECOND COURSE. 
I. 
Everybody ought to ' know that he has five senses ; seeing,® hearing, 
smelling, feeling, and tasting; that the year has four seasons: spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter; that the earth turns' on its axis, and moves' 
round the sun ; that the world is composed * of land and water, and is divided 
into five parts : Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania ; that there 
are four cardinal points * : east, west, north, and south ; that metals, [such] 
as* gold and silver and lead, are dug' out of the earth ; and that diamonds 
are found on the land, and pearls in the sea. 

1 foQte. * infin. noun. * reflexive verb. * befte^en aui. ■ ^aupt^^immeldgegenben. 
" »te. "f ^eraudgraben. 

II. 
Charles V.' was born at* Ghent on the twenty-fourth [day of] February, 
in the year [one] thousand five hundred. His father, Philip the Handsome, 
Archduke of Austria, was the. son of the Emperor Maximilian,^ and of Mary, 
the only child of Charles the Bold, the last prince of the House of Bur- 
gundy.** His mother, Joanna, was the second daughter of Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon,*and of Isabella, Queen of Castile.* 

1 ordinal with art. « jtt. " undedined. ♦ Sutgunb. « Hragonien. « Gaftilien. 

HI. 
A petition from Taunton was presented to King * Charles II. " How 
dare' you deliver me ^ sucA a paper? '* said the king to the person who pre- 
sented it. "Your Majesty," replied he, "my name is Dare"" For* this 
saucy reply, but under other pretences, he was accused, fined * and thrown 
into prison.* Thereupon, the House of Commons ' addressed * the king and 
prayed that Dare might' be set at liberty '° and the fine remitted." 

1 use article. * wagen . . . ju. » dative. * rocjcn. « ju ©elbbuftc ocrurteilen. • in8 
®efangniS werfen. ' baS ^auS ber ©cmetnen. » ftd^ rocnbcn an. » subjunctive. " freU 
laffcn, in bie §rei^eit je|en. " eriaffcn. " Translate 2Bagc, to preserve the play on the 
word. 

IV. 

A famous physician was attending * a nobleman, from whom he had a 
right to expect a fee * of five guineas ; he received, however, only three. 
Suspecting ^ some trick on the part "* of the steward, from whom he received 
it, he at* the next visit contrived* to drop the three guineas. They were 
picked up, and again deposited in kis hand,^ but he still continued to look * 
, on the carpet. His lordship asked if all the guineas had been found.' 
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"There must be two guineas still Oying)'° on the carpet," replied the 
doctor, " for I have but three." The hint was taken as he meant (it). 

« (c^anbeln. > boft ^onorar. * clause: tukty etc. * oon @eiten. • bet * "let Call 
as if (vie) acddenUOy." ' case? * fud^en (search). * sab)anctive indirect ^ infinidTe. 



The land which is now called England was not always so called; for 
there were not always Englishmen living ' in it. The old name of the land 
was Britain. We still call the "whole island Great Britain,' of which Eng- 
land is the southern part, and Scotland the northern.' It is called Great 
Britain, because there is another land also called Britain, namely, the north- 
western part of France. In the old times, when the land was still called 
Britain, Englishmen ^ had not yet begun to live in it. The forefathers of 
the English then lived in other lands, and had not yet come into the land 
where they now live. It is a long time,* fourteen hundred years and 
more, since they began to come from their old land by the mouth * of the 
Elbe, and to live in the isle [of] Britain. 

And when they came, they did not come into a land where no men Ttfere 
dwellings so that they could ' settle • and live in it without trouble. They 
found a land in which .men were already living, and they had to' fight 
against the men whom they found in the land, and to take their land [from] 
them {dot.). The men whom the English found in the isle of Britain were 
not men of their own nation or their own speech. The old inhabitants of 
Britain were called Britons,'® but the English called them the Welsh,'* and 
so" the descendants of the old inhabitants of Britain are called "the 
Welsh " to " the present »* day. 

> there lived not always. * (8roB«9rittannien. * of which England the southern and 
etc. * article. ^ f(j^ot| (ange l^er . . . ba|. > bie SRttnbung. ^ subjunctive of unreal 
(implied) condition. > fid^ nieberlaffen. > mftffen. ^ ber Srittc ^ ber SBelfd^e. » alfih 
» bift ttuf. " beutifi. 

VI. 

Everyone knows that the moon is inhabited by a man with a bundle [of] 
sticks on kis back. The story as told* by nurses is, that this man was 
found by Moses gathering* sticks on a Sabbath,' and that, for this crime, he 
was doomed ^ to live in the moon till * the end of all things. The German 
tale is as * follows : 

Ages ago ^ [there] went one Sunday morning an old man into the wood 
to cut sticks. He cut a bundle, fastened it to his staff,' slung it over his 
shoulder,* and began to walk home 9 with his burden. On his way he met a 
handsome man in [his] Sunday suit,'° walking^^ towards the church. This 
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man stopped " and asked the bundle-bearer : " Do you *' know that this is 
Sunday on earth,'* when " all must rest from their labors ? " " Sunday on 
earth, or Monday in heaven ; it is all the same '^ to me 1 '* laughed the wood- 
cutter. " Then bear your burden forever,** answered the stranger, " and as " 
you do not keep Sunday holy on earth, yours shall be a perpetual Moon-day 
in heaven, and you shall stand for eternity " in the moon, a warning to all 
Sabbath-breakers." *' Thereupon the stranger vanished, and the man was 
caught up^ with" his stick and his bundle into the moon, where he stands 
yet. 

^ as it is told, er^ft^ten. * as he, etc. > bet @ab5at. « oerbammen. > bid an. > tDie. 
T oor B^iten. > accus. " nacj^ ^Q^x\t, ^ ber Slnsug, compound. " who, etc. ^' anl^alten. 
M use second pers. sing, pronoun. " auf ®rbcn. "wo. " flanj baSfelbe, einerlci. " ba. 
u in «iDi0feit. » eabbatf(l^ftnber. «> ^inauf^eben. u famt 

VII. 
We use * so many things every day • which we could ' not make for our- 
selves, and of which we could not even * tell how or by whom they are 
made, that we are apt to think that they have existed ' in all times, and that 
they were always to be bought* in shops. We forget that many of these 
things which make our lives more comfortable, and without which we could 
not ' now live, have been made after much thought • and labor by those 
who lived before us. These men had their joys and sorrows ' just like '° our- 
selves, although they lived like the savages " that we now find in Africa and 
America. They could neither read nor write, and had no books to tell 
them *• what had happened in by-gone *' times. They could do ** little to 
make the world richer or better than it had been before them. Even " the 
earth was different*^ in those times; there were great forests where now 
[there] are cities and smiling plains; vast swamps where there are now 
ploughed fields, and valleys and hills where there are now seas, across '^ 
which many ships carry the products " of distant countries from one part of 
the world to the other. 

1 reflexive, genitive obj. ' use all. * subjunctive. * einmaL * ba fein. " infin. active. 
' now not. * infin. noun. « ^eube unb fieib. ^o isie. ^ xoKVb, as noun. ^^ that could 
tell them. » ocrflongen. " bo^u bcitrogcn, etc « felbft. " anberS. *» fiber, accus. " baS 
^robuft. 

VIII. 
In the beginning of the year 366 the whole military force' of the 
Germans passed * the Rhine during the severity of a northern winter. Two 
Roman counts were defeated and mortally wounded ; and the standard of 
the Batavians ' fell into the hand of the conquerors, who displayed,* with 
insulting shouts and menaces, the trophy of their victory. The standard 
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was recovered,^ but the Batavians had not redeemed ^ the disgrace of their 
flight in the eyes of their severe judge and emperor. It was the opinion of 
Valentinian that his soldiers must ^ learn to fear their commander before 
they could ^ cease to fear the enemy. The troops were solemnly assembled, 
and the trembling Batavians were enclosed within the circle of the Imperial 
army. 

Valentinian then ascended his tribunal, and, as if he disdained ^ to punish 
cowardice with death, he inflicted ^ a stain of indelible ignominy on the 
officers whose misconduct and want of courage had been the chief cause of 
the defeat. The Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped of 
their arms, and condemned to be sold as slaves. At '° this tremendous 
sentence the troops fell on the ground, and protested, that, if he would *' give 
them another trial, they would** prove themselves not unworthy of the 
name of Romans and of his soldiers. Valentinian, with affected reluctance, 
yielded to'^ their entreaties. The Batavians resumed** their arms, and 
with their arms the invincible resolution of wiping away '^ their disgrace in 
the blood of the Germans. 

> bie ^eerSmad^t. * aberld^reiten. > bie Sataoer. * |ur ®^avi audfleSen. ' mieber* 
eroberit. « ja^nen. » indirect. « uerfd^mft^en, subj. cond. • an^attflcn, dat. person. 
^^ auf, accus. " subjunctive. " conditional. ^ nad^geben, dat. ^* mieber aufne^men. 
" infinitive. 

IX. 

Some writers have maintained that Europe was * much colder formerly 
than it is at present ; and the most ancient descriptions of the climate of 
Germany tend exceedingly* to confirm their theory. The general com- 
plaints of* intense frost and eternal winter are perhaps little to be re- 
garded/ since we have no method of reducing* to the accurate standard" of 
the thermometer the feelings of an orator born ^ in the happier regions of 
Greece or Asia. But I shall select two remarkable circumstances of a less 
equivocal nature.® First,' the great rivers which flowed through '° the 
Roman provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, w^re frequently frozen over, 
and capable of supporting ** the most enormous weights. The barbarians, 
who often chose that severe season for their inroads," transported,*' with- 
out apprehension of danger, their numerous armies, their cavalry, and their 
heavy wagons, over a vast and solid bridge of ice. Modern** ages have not" 
presented an " instance of a like phenomenon. 

1 subj. perfect, indirect. * gcl^cn ]tffv wcit. " fiber. * in Sctrad^t nel^men, infin. act 
8 infin. « baS 3JlaB. ' who was born. • bie SCrt. • (grftenS. " compound verh 
" infinitive. " ber ©infatt. " ^inftberfd^offetu " neuer. " fein. 
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Secondly, the reindeer, that useful creature from whom the savage ' of 
the North derives the best comforts * of his dreary life, is of a constitution ' 
that sustains, and even requires, the most intense cold. He is^ found on 
the rock of Spitzberg, within ten degrees of the Pole; jie seems to delight^ 
in the snows of Lapland and Siberia ; but at the present he cannot subsist, 
much less multiply,^ in any country to the south of the Baltic/ The modem 
improvements sufficiently explain the causes of the diminution of the 
cold. The immense woods, which intercepted ' from the earth the rays of 
the sun, have been gradually cleared.* The morasses have been drained,*** 
and, in proportion '' as the soil has been cultivated,^* the air has become 
more temperate. Canada, at this ^ day, is an exact picture of ancient Ger- 
many. Although ^ situated in the same parallel '^ with the finest provinces 
of France and England, that country experiences the most rigorous cold. 
The reindeer are very numerous, the ground is covered with deep and last* 
ing snow, and the great river [of] St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a 
season when '^ the waters of the Seine and of the Thames are usually free 
from ice. 

1 ber SBilbe. * baft l^filfSmittel. * bie Sef^affenl^eit. « man, etc. • feine fjfceube 
^aben *.,an. • reflex, t tie Ofifee. • autfitfl^alten. • (i<!^ten. ^ troden (egen. u in bent:* 
felbenSRaBe wie. >> bebauen. >* J^eut^utage. 1^* clause: although it is, etc. •^unUt 
bemfelben Oreitengvabe. ^ in which. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST 



STRONG AND IBREOULAB VERBS. 



For pedagogical reasons these verbs were fully given, in their usual forms, 
under the several classes. For like reasons, as well as to avoid needless 
repetition, they are now referred to by their respective §§. This list, which 
is intended to be only supplementary, or for alphabetical reference, adds 
such rare or irregular forms as are not given under the several classes, with 
explanatory remark when necessary. (See Remark at end of list.) 

Compounds are given only where the primitive is not in use. (See § 
376.) An English cognate (not always a verb) is added sometimes, but only 
when not suggested by the usual meaning. 

For strong past subj. see § 224; for imperative, § 226. The figures 
I, 2, 3,«efer to the foot-notes. 



Sbb \ iNnNinvB. Remarks. 

249. Blllfcit Also weak, except perf. part. 

232. Befelleit (-fe^Ien) . . . Past subj. also befd^Ie.* 

246. Befteifett (-ficigen) . . 2nd sing. pres.« . 

232. Beginnen (-ginnen) . . Past subj. also begSttnc* 

246. Betten 2d sing, pres.' 



^ In verbs with root (, and some with f , having past a, another form of the past subjunc- 
tive in 0, sometimes u, is preferred, to distinguish more clearly in sound from the present 
indicative ; as befd^Ie, begSnne, ^iilfe. These are marked ^. 

* Verbs in sibilant stems, f, %, fdf, l, often contract the ad pers. sing. pres. indie, both in 
sound and spelling, so as to be identical with 3d pers., as : bu ^ei|eft, or ^eift ; er l^eiBt: bu 
ipftfd^eft, or toftfd^t ; er isftf d^t, etc. These are marked >. (See also § 41). 

* An old ad, 3d pers. pres. ind. and imper. in (U still occurs (in poetry, etc.) in some verbs 
with <c roots: biegcn, bieten, flicgen, flie^en, fliefeen, fleme|cn, flie|cn, hrie^cn, Itt8en(old 
liegen), rie<!^en, fd^ie^en, f d^lielen, fd^nieben, fpne|en, tnefen, oerbrieBen, }ie^en ; as : beugfl, 
beugt ; beug, etc. (the imperative always without c). These are marked ', and are given in fuH 
when they show any other change, as : bitten, flie^en, |ie^en. 



STRONG AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 3I3 

Sbb i iNnmnvE.' Rbmakks. 

232- lergm Past subj. also bfirge.* [Eng. traiy.] 

232. Berfleii Past also borfl; subj.borfie.* Also weak. 

242. BelVCgeit Weak, except in sense to induce. [Eng. 

way.] 

241. lifgen Old forms (en).' [Eng. bow.] 

241. Bitten Oldpres. beutefl, beut; imp. beut.' [Eng. 

bid.] 

231. Billleil . Past subj. rarely bfinbe. 

243* Bitten [Eng. bid, bead.] 

248. Blnfen 2d sing. pres.> [Eng. blaze, blast] 

247- BleiBen. 

246. Blei^en Also weak, except erbleid^eii, tyerbletd^en. 

As trans, always weak. 
248. Btnien Sometimes weak, except perf . part. 

232. Bi^e^en. 

254. Brennen ' Mixed (weak) verb. [Eng. brand.] 

254. Brittgen " •^ " 

254. benfen ^* " " 

231a. bingen Past also (rarely) bang. Also weak. 

242. bref^en Past also brafc^, subj. br&fd^e. Also weak, 

except perf. part.' 

231. brittgen Past subj. old brflnge (rare). [Eng.throng.] 

261. bnrfen Modal verb. 

232. emtifelilen See befe^ten, also § 37K/. 

243fl. effen 2d sing. pres. iffejl or Ifit* 

249- Wten [Eng. fare.] 

248. fatten. 

fnlten Perf. part. Sbmetimes gefalten. 

248. fnngen New spelling ftng, not fteng^etc. [Eng. fang.] 

242. fei^ten ...... Sometimes weak, except perf. part. 

231. {Inben. 

^ See foot-note x, p. 3xa. > See foot.iiote 3, p. 3x9. > See foot-note 3, p. 3x9. 
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SbB I iNFDimVS. KSMAKKS. 

242. ffe^ten Sometimes weak, except perf . part [Eng. 

flax.] 

241. ffiegen Old forms (en).' 

241. ftielen old pres. fleui^fl, fleud^t ; imp. fleuc^.' 

241. fftefeil 2d sing, pres.* Old forms (en).' [Eng. 

fleet, floss.] 

frtgtll Rarely strong, as §249 (but not perf. part.) 

243- freffeii 2d sing, pres.* [= toereffcn. Eng. fret.] 

24*. frieteii (Old frtcfcn.) 

242. 0ft(|)reil Sometimes weak, except perf. part. [Eng. 

yeast.] 

232^. geliteit (-bfiten, for -beren) Rarely pres. andjimper.weak (geborcfl,etc.) . 

243- Srteil New spelling giebfc giebt, glcb; not gibfl, 

etc 

247» geHeilieil (-beHen) ... Old perf. part, gcbicgcil (now adj.). 

248. gelen New spelling ging, not gi^g, etc. [Eng. 

gang] 

231. gelingeii (-Ilngeu) . . . Only in 3d pers. sing. 

232. gdteil Past subj. also gdlte > (old gillte). 

243« geiif fen (-nefen) ... 2d sing, pres.' 

241. genieleii (-nlegen) . . . 2d sing. pres.« Old forms (eit)-* 
243- gefiflieil (^c^e^en) . . Only in 3d pers. sing. 

232. getntttnen (-trjiimen) . . Past subj. also getodnne.^ 

241- 0lf|ftt 2d sing, pres.' Old forms (en).' [Eng.gU8b?] 

246. glei^en Usually weak when trans, to liken, [Eng. 

Uke.] 

gldf en Rarely strong, as § 246. [Eng. glitter.] 

246. gl^ittll Rarely also weak. 

242. gUmnten Rarely also weak. [Eng. gleam, gloom.] 

249' gtttleil [Eng. grave, grub?] 

246. gretfen [Eng. gripe, grab.] 

1 See foot-note x, p. 3x2. > See foot-note 3, p. 3x3. > See foot-nole 3, p. 3x3. 



STRONG AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 3x5 

Skr g Infimrivb. Remarks. 

256a. lalen Weak irreg. Compounds regular. 

248. Ittlttn [Eng.halt!] 

248. lliltseil Pres. rarely ^angjl, ^angt. Trans, ^angen, 

weak. New spelling ^ing^ not ^ieng, etc. 

248. Danfn Rarely also weak. (| in ^ie(, from old Hi.) 

242. leBen Past also ^ub; subj.^iibe. [Eng. heave.] 

248. letfeit 2d sing, pres.' Note perf. part. (§ 247, 

note), [Old Eng. hight.] 

232. Delfeii Past subj. also §fiffe«^ 

246. leifcn Also weak, usually. 

254. fmnen Mixed (weak) verb. 

fiefen (Old form of tiiren ; see frieren) As § 242. 

[Eng. choose] 

242. flemmeil Rarely strong, as § 242, except, usually, 

beflcmmen. [Eng. clamp.] 
nifbfit Rarely strong, as § 241. [Eng. cleave.] 

242. ninmten Also weak. [Eng. old past clomb.] 

231. flingfn Past subj. also flftnge (rare). Rarely 

weak. [Eng. clink.] 

246. fnetfen Rarely weak. 

fltet)ieit Usually weak. 

232a. fommen .• Pres. tommfl, t5ntmt, rare. (Old queman.) 

261. (iinneit Modal verb. 

241. frifl^^n Old forms (ett).3 [Eng. crouch.] 

242<z. !ttrf» Rarely weak. (Old fiejeii). 

249. (allfn Sometimes weak, except perf. part. 

248. (alfen 2d sing. pres.« 

248. lanfeit [Eng. leap, lope.] 

246. If ilien Trans, derivs. of i^eib, weak. 

247. leilieit* 

243. lefen 2d sing, pres.* 

^ See foot-note z, p. 3za. * See foot-note 2, p. 3x2. > See foot-note 3, p. 3x2. 



I [Eng. nip.] 
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Sbk 2 Infikitivb. Rxmarks. 

243- Ueseii. 

242a. lof^fii As trans, usually weak ; sometimes as 

intrans.* 

242. ligen Old forms (en).' (Earlier Uegcn.) 

mallM Strong, as § 249, now only in perf. part 

gema^lnu [Eng. meal, miU.] 
247- meiHeiu 

242. mflffn Also weak. 

243- meffftt 2d sing, pres.' [Eng. mete.] 

000. mttUnseii (-gelingen) . Seegeltngen. 

261. mogett Modal verb. 

261. wkfitn Modal verb. 

232a. ttelmfii. 

254. neimeil Mixed (weak) verb. 

246. Ilfeifeil [Eng. pipe, fife.] 

242a. Ilffegeil Now usually weak. 

247. Iireifex 2d sing, pres.' (Earlier weak. Deriv. 

Low Lat. pretiare,^) 

242. qneHeit As trans, to soak, weak. 

taftO Rarely now strong, as § 242 ; except perf. 

part, geroi^en. [Eng. wreak.] 

248. rateK Present rarely weak: rateji^ ratet. [Old 

Eng. rede.] 

247. telleit. 

246. rei§eit 2nd sing, pres.' [Eng. write.] 

246. tftteit. 

254. tCnttCIt Mixed (weak) verb, sometimes regular. 

(Deriv. of rinticn.) 

241. Heiteit Old forms (ett).' [Eng. reek.] 

231. ringen Past also (rarely) rung, range. 

^ See foot-note 1, p. 312. * See foot-note 2, p. 312. * See foot-note 3, p. 31a. 

* See fd^reiben. These two are the only strong verbs that are not of original German 
roots. 
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Sbb g iNFmmvB. Rsmarks. 

232. ttniteit Past subj. also (usually) xHimt} 

248* tttfen. 

folaeit Strong only in perf. part. gefoIjeiU 

242. filttfeit Trans, faufcn, weak. [Eng. sup, sip.] 

242. fattgen Rarely weak. Trans, fdugen, weak. 

249. fi^afffll Weak, except in sense to create, [Eng. 

shape.] 

242tf. {^aHeit Also weak. 

247. fl^eUlfll Trans, weak, to sever. 

247- fljeilieil [Eng. shine.] 

232. f^elteit Past subj. also fd^blte.^ 

242. f^trtlt Sometimes weak, except perf. part. 

241* Mielieii. 

241. {4|ieteil 2d sing, pres.' Old forms (eit).' 

lyia. f^ildieil Rarely past fd^aub, subj. {d^anbe. Also 

(rarely) weak, except perf. part. [Eng. 

248. f^lafen. skin.] 

a49- Wlagm [Eng. slay.] 

246. fdjlei^en [Eng. slink, sleek.] 

246. {i^Ieifen Weak, except in sense to whet. [Eng. 

slip.] 

246. f ^leifeit 2d sing. pres.« 

ftUefen Old strong, as § 241 (replaced by Wfip' 

fen). 

241. flfeUetetl 2d sing. pres.« Old forms (en).* 

231. fdiUngett. 

• 246. {dlmriteit 2d sing, pres.' 

242. f^meljOl 2d sing, pres.* [Eng. smelt.] 

242. f^ltilltlieit ) This form now usual ; also weak. 

fdjlllelini ^ Old forms (Ctt).' 

246. \^xit\ttn. 

* See foot-note 1, p. 31a. « See foot-note a, p. 3x2. / » See foot-note ^, p. jia. 
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SbB i iNFtMinVB. RXMAXKS. 

242. f^nmlOl Also weak, usually. 

232. ftreifni (usually erf^retfen) Trans, weak. 

247. f^trilOl (Deriv. Lat scribere; see ^reifeit.) 

247- Idjrficik 

246. f^tteit. 

242. fdjliircii Pres. also f^toierfl, f^toiert 

247- \ll!mt\%tX Trans, weak, to silence. 

242. f^lieneK Trans, weak. 

232. {^titemeit Past subj. also fd^todmme' (rarely past 

f4»omtn.) 

231. f^liiiihetl Rarely past f^tounb, subj. fc^kDfinbe. 

231. f^liiltgetl Rarely past fd^tDung, subj. fd^toiinge. 

242. {djIiiYOI Past also f^Mur, subj. {d^toflre^ (earlier 

f^meren). 

243. {e|eM Imperat. also ftc^e. 

256^. ffin Anomalous. Diverse roots. 

254. {enliei Mixed (weak) verb. Also regular. 

241. fit^tVL Also weak. [Eng. seethe.] 

231- flHgem 

231- finfeiL 

232. flMneM Past subj. also fSnne.* 

243fl. fi%vx 2d sing. pres. jiftcfl or flftt« 

261. {00(1 Modal auxil. 

{(mlteit Strong only in perf. part gcfpattctt, j;^/!/. 

247. flieien Rarely weak. [Eng. spew.] 

232. f(liitlieM Past subj. also fp5nne.^ 

246. {(lletteit 2d sing, pres.* Usually weak. 

232- Unre^eii. 

241. {(irteteit . ' 2d sing, pres.' Old forms (m).* 

231- Unflnnem 
232. (letett. 

^ See foot-note x, p. 3ta. * See foot-note 9, p. 31a. * See ibot-note 3, p. 3x8. 
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Sbb g Inpintxivb. Remarks. 

fitdtU Rarely strong, as § 232. Trans, always 

weak, also p. part, intrans. 
^^^JBeleil Pastsubj. also jKlnbe; rarely past flunb. 

232. (lelilett Past subj. also fl5^tc.> Rarely past flo^t. 

247- Heigeii. 

232. fittbtn Past subj. also flurbe.* [Eng. starve.] 

241. ^teHeit Sometimes weak. 

231. Rutfeit Rarely past ftnni, subj. fifinfe. 

248. fb%tn 2d sing, pres.* 

246. ftreidleit [Eng. strike] 

246. fitetteit. 

255. tlnn (tl^at for tl^at, vulg., as aux. before infin.) 

249- ttOgCl. ...... [Eng. drag, draw, dray.] 

232. tteffeit [Eng. drub.] 

247- trelUcii. 
243«. tttten. 

241. triefeit Also weak, esp. in perf. part, (see treffen). 

Old forms (eu).* 

231. tdttfei Rarely past trun!, subj. triinte. 

242fl. tritgetl (Earlier trlcgcn.) 

232. ttt^ttbtn (-btxhtXl) . . Trans, usually weak. Past subj. also 

ttcrburbc* 
241. untirteteit (-briegen) . . 2d sing, pres.' Old forms (en).' 

243- tiergcffcil (^Cffen) ... 2d sing, pres.* [Eng. get.] 

241. HetUeren (-ticrcn, earlier [Eng. forlorn.] 

Ucfcn ; see fricrcti.) 

249. liadlfeil 2d sing, pres.' [Eng. wax.] 

242^. Iii§eit More properly weak, as trans, to koiegett. 

See § 362. 
249- littWeil 2d sing. pres.« 

242. lifftett Also weak. 

^ See foot-note x, p. 3x9. * See foot-note a, p. 3x9. > See foot-note 3, p. 318. 
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Sks I iMFoanvB. Rsmakks. 

246. WiUitM Trans, weak, to soften, [Eng. weak.] 

247. lieifeK (Formerly weak.) [Eng. ¥rt8e.] 

254. liesliei Mixed (weak) verb ; also regular. [Eng. 

wend, went.] 

232. liertett Past subj. also toflrbe.* 

256^. lietieit (also 232 c) . . [Eng. poet, worth.^] 

232. ttetfm Past subj. also miirfe.* [Eng. warp.] 

241. liiegeit Trans, to rock, weak. (See magcn.) 

231. liiM^eti. 

titrrm Strong only in perf. part, t>ertoorren. 

254. liiffetl Like modal verbs. [Eng. to ¥dt, etc.] 

261. lislldt Modal verb. 

247. irtim. 

241. gtetetl Old pres. geu^fl/jcu^t, imp. gcuV [Eng. 

tow, tug.] 

231. itiingeii. 

Remark. In the foregoing List the usual conjugation and meaning of 
the verbs is purposely not given, in order that the student may be aided in 
learning these by constant reference to the verbs in their respective classes. 
This advantage will soon repay the temporary trouble of the double 
reference. 



^ See foot-note i, p. 319. * See ibot-note a, p. 3x9. * See foot-note 3, p. 3x9. 
« In the phrase, " Woe worth the day." 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



The books of this scries are printed according to the 
rules prescribed for the Prussian schools, and now 
generally followed in Germany. These rules, and the 
words to which they apply, are fully given in a pamphlet 
entitled, Mtc\tln unS a335rtcr*S5crjei(^ni3 fiir bie beutfc^e 
9{e4tf(^t6tbuno, gum ©ebraud^ in ben preugtfc^en ©c^ulen," 
which can be had at small cost. But for the immediate 
guidance of students who may have to use dictionaries, 
etc., printed after the old orthography, the following selec- 
tion of the most important changes is given for reference : — 

I. VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

The modified capitals — even in Roman type — always 
t, 6, ti ; A, 6, U — not Sic, Oe, etc. 
t, not a, in cc^t, ©rcngc, ©rcuel, feting, fletS, bcuc^tc, 

leugnen, and some others. 
l^ not le^ in png, fling, ^ing ; but : — 
if^ not i^ in gicb, gicb jt, gicbt, and in verbs like jtubicrcn, etc. 
f added in plurals like ®niec, ©cccn, Slmtcccn, etc. 
Single vowel for double vowel in : — 

bar (Sarfcfiaft), ®cf)af, 

$crb, ©c^ar, 

^erbc, ©d^ofe, 

8o« (lofen), ©tar, 

Sofung, aaSagc, 

aWoS, aSarc, etc. 



The following are distinguished by spelling : — 

Sibcr, fibre, JJicbcr, fever, 

®cifcl, hostage, ©cigd, scourge, 

gib, lid, gicb, song, 

prftulicfi, grayish^ flreulid^, terrible. 

aWaftrc, mare, SRftrc, x/^O'- 

SWinc, w/Vf<r. SWicnc, w/V». 

Sttl, J(y/<f. ®tiel^ handle, 

toiber (insep.), against, toicber (sep.), djftfiVf, etc. 

II. CONSONANTS. 

i, not t|, in German words : 

a) Initial^ where | is not radical or necessary to 
mark a long vowel : 3^au, tauen, 2cil, %\vi, 
teuer, berteibigen, 2^unn (short) ; but t^un^ 
2:^at, 2:^or, etc. 
^) In the suffix -turn: ©igentum, Sitid^tum, etc. 
r) Final or medial, as : 3Kut, Slrmut, Slot, rot^ 
taten, 9ltem, tnieten, SSJirt (short), etc. • 
f, not )fyp in all German words, except (Sp^eu. 
%f not %f in the pronoun compomids : bedmeqen, be^^alb, 
wc^ftalb, inbcfi, etc. And in the suffix' -tllU (but 
plural -niffe) : @Icicftni«, ©Icid^niffc, etc. 
Note. — \, in Roman type, must be gg (more strictly fs). 

t^ not M, in 33rot, (Svnte, @(^tt)crt, tot (adj.), t5tcn, etc. 

1 for c in many foreign words ; as : ^anon, fovvcft, fonfvct, 
^oniunttion, furfio, etc. 

^ for c in many foreign words ; as : Offijicr, ^vojcft, 
^onjcrt, etc. ; while in many others, not so fully 
naturalized, c is retained ; as : ^ocent, foctat, etc. 

III. CAPITALS. 

The use of capitals is limited, more closely than here- 
tofore, to nouns and words used strictly as nouns. 



VOCABULARIES. 



EXPLANATORY. 



These Vocabularies, being part of a Grammar, are intended not to take 
the place of, but to assist — and, indeed, compel — g^rammar study. Hence 
only such help is given as the student ought to need. Thus, word forms 
are indicated only where they may not be known under the most general 
rules; for example, in nouns: the plural of Kpfel, 9[rm, but not of ^Sidtt, 
9ah, etc. ; and such indications are not unnecessarily repeated, as in %titt» 
tag, etc. (but given in ^a^n^of, etc., because ^of does not occur). Special 
forms, as fCntrooi't, 9anb, etc., are, however, not only given, but referred to 
the appropriate §§. Also, no more indication is given than is necessary ; as, 
in general, where the plural sufficiently indicates the genitive, etc. 

In verbs, all peculiarities of conjugation are referred to the respective §§. 
Separable compounds are indicated by hyphens, as au^fangen; inseparable 
are simply written in one word. The auxiliary feitt is given ; in other cases 
l^aben must be understood. 

Accents are indicated only when foreign or otherwise unusual. Import- 
ant points of syntax are indicated by references. The parts of speech are 
named only in case of double uses of the same word, or when the English 
equivalent might possibly be ambiguous. Inflectional forms that are fully 
explained in the grammar are omitted. 

Compounds (except verbs), and sometimes obvious derivatives, are grouped 
under a common title-word. Adverbs, unless of special form, are included 
under the adjectives. Separable prefixes are classed as adverbs (§ 447, a). 

Cognates are purposely not indicated, because (as explained in Lesson 
XLV.) this subject does not properly belong to the most elementary 
reading, such as is alone included in this grammar. It may not the less, 
however, be made a useful topic for class-room instruction, or for exercise. 

Only such meanings are given as occur in the grammar, or as are necessary 
to explain these. The object has been to secure the utmost possible brevity, 
and, at the same time, to furnish all the help needed in a working grammar. 

The abbreviations employed are such as are generally understood. Out- 
side of these, the straight line — indicates the title form unchanged, as 
3lc3fttcl, //. — , for Sld^tct; 3(rm, //. -e, for Slvmc, etc.; while * indicates 
vowel modification, as Slrjt, //. ''c, for trgtc, etc.; and similaily in com- 
pounds, as ad^t, — jc^n, for ad^tgc^n, etc. 

For special notes on prepositions, see Appendix, p. 368. 

(3>4) 



I. 



GERMAN-ENGLISH. 



Uhf off, from, away, down. 

ntnt, m, ipi.-t), evening, the west; 
be« — «, or obcnbS (adv.), evenings, 
in the evening {indef.). 

aHetf but. However. 

flB«fa|Teit (fcin, 249), to drive off, de- 
part. 

fllisgrlai (fein, 248), to go off, leave; 
result. 

aBsrrifen (fein, 213), to start off, set 

out (on a journey). 
al^fdjreiliett (247), to write off, copy. 
»t,«.(//.^e), abbot. 
adit eight; — JC^n, eighteen; —gig, 

eighty; bcr — (t)c, the eighth. 
««tel, n, (pl. — ), eighth (part). 
ftdlten (212), to regard, esteem. 

a)i)ite^tcn (215), to add. 

ll!o!lCIIllc%/, academy. 

an (460), all, every ; atleS, everything, 

everybody ; alter—, gen, pl. as sup. 

pre/., allcr^eitigfl, most holy, etc. 
allcin^ alone ; conj.y but, only. 

%\^tn,pi', Alps. 

aid, adv., as, than; conj., as, when 
idef.past) ; — (ttJCnit, ob), as if. 

ttit, old; bic 3lltcn, (often) the an- 
cients. 

«ltcr, «., age, old age. 

altttn (214), to age, grow old. 

VMffor an bem. 

tdnrrilfmet, m., (an) American. 



an, adv., on; prep, {dot.), near, by, 
on (of dates); \acc.)^ to, towards, 
against ; benfen an, to think of (ace). 

angler/ other; second; — t^alb, one 
and a half (311). 

an^erf eitneit (2 54, 289), to acknowledge. 

lUtfaitg, m. (pl. ^e), beginning; an* 

fang« (adv.), at first. 
an^fangeii (247), to begin. 

angenelm, acceptable, agreeable. 
an^fummen, (fctn,232), to arrive;— auf, 

impers. w.acc, to depend on, matter. 

OtMtteltmeit (232), to accept, assume ; 
reflex., to take interest in (gen.). 

ttntlOOrt, / (//. -en, 122), answer. 

aittlOOTten (212), to answer (dot.). 

atM3iel)en (241), to draw on, attract; 
intr. (fcin), to draw near, approach; 
reflex., to dress (one's self). 

W^\t\ m. (pl. ^), apple. 

«|l|je«t', m. (pl. -c), appetite. ' 

WfXW, m. (gen. -«), April. 

fltbclt, /, work, labor; — cr, m. la- 
borer ; — «maun, pl. — «tcutc, work- 
man, workpeople (425). 

arbetten, to work. 

argent (214), to vex, anger; reflex., 

to be angry. 
Htm, m. (pl. -c), arm (Umb). 

arm, poor. 

attig, kind, good, polite. 
%Xlii, m. (pl. ^C), physician. 
fiflcn, n., Asia. 

I W, fn. (pl- ""c), bough, branch. 
Caas) 
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mt^l, also, even (485); totx, toa« — , 
whoever, whatever; toentt, Ob — , 
even if, although (486). 

aul adv., up, open; prep, (dot.), on, 
upon, at; {ace), upon, to, towards; 
for (time) ; after, according to ; — 
bag, in order that. [the dead). 

auferflrteii (fein, 289), to rise (from 

VittfgObe,/, exercise, task. 

nn\f%t%tn (feln, 248), to go up, rise. 

ftUfslebeit (242), to lift up, raise, put 
away. 

attMlrleti (fcln, 249), to stand up, 

rise (from bed). 

Huge, «. {gen, -«, //. -It), eye ; — tt* 
blicf, m.f moment. 

Kttgtt^r m, {gen, -«), August. 

WX%f adv., out, forth, throughout; 
prep, {dot.), out of, from, by, on ac- 
count of. 

fittl'gflcit (243), to give out, spend; 
reflex,, to give one's self out (fflr). 

WXh^f^tXi (feln, 248), to go out, pro- 
ceed, end. 

fUtl^mlieitr to rest, repose. 

fl1t0«{e|eil (243)r to look, seem; as 
noun, look, appearance. 

Ottf er {dat^, outside of, without, ex- 
cept; —bem, a<*'., besides. 

ait0*9ifl)e]t (241), to draw out, pull off ; 
intr, (f ein), to move out, march out ; 
reflex,^ to undress (one^s self). 

(aifett (249)» to bake. 

8aifer/ m., baker. 

JBabf n., bath. 

UlUlflt (212), to bathe. 

8a|ttl)0f, «., comp, {pi, *€), station 

(of railway). 
lob/ soon ; jo—, as soon (as). 



8011B, n, {pi, 'er), ribbon; (//. -c), 

bond; m, {pi, *c), volume (424, 

426). 
bimgen, impers. w, dot, : mtr bangt, I 

feel afraid. 
©Ollf, /. (//. 'th bench; (//. -en), 

bank (commercial, 424). 
8fllier, m, {gen, -^,pl. -n), peasant, 

farmer. 
Ontttll, fn, {pi, H), tree. 
Sftum^eilf 8fllt«llcilt, n,, dim,; little 

tree. 
BeaitttDOrteit (212), to answer, reply 

to {(UC^, 

belietfeii, to cover. 

befill^rtl (231), reflex., to find one*s 

self, do (in health). 
begleiten (212), to attend, accompany. 
beif adv., by, near; prep, {dot,), by, 

near, at, in, with, among, at the 

house of, on condition of. 
beifffeletl (249)> to sUnd by, help 

(^«/.). 

beiten (246), to bite. 

brfannt part, adj,, known; acquaint* 
ed; as noun, acquaintance. 

belagefti, (214), to besiege. 

bmo^ti^tigeit/ to inform. 

befeifm (213), to travel through. 

bercitff adv, gen,, already. 

Octg, fn,, mountain. 

betitlilllt, part, adj,, celebrated, fa- 
mous. 

befebeM (243), to look at, inspect. 

»eforglli«, / (//. -ffe), care, appre- 
hension. 

beffer, bed, »'^- (*^P* <^^ ^/- fiut^ 

better, best. 
befttdjcti, to visit. 

betreffeil (232), to befall, concern. 
betritgeit (242), to deceive, cheat. 
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Bttt, n, {gen, -c«, pL -Ctt or -c, 105), 

bed. 
Beliegrtt (242), to induce; weak: to 

move, excite. 
(elillftf conscious {pifgen,). 

beaa|IeM, to pay. 

CiMiHtlrf,/, library. 

Utegeil (241), to bend. 

Hiftm (241), to offer, bid. 

Htnlien (231), to bind. 

Hmnrn {dot,), within (time). 

nil, adv^ so far as ; prep, (ace), up to, 
till; con;, (for bid bag), until. 

Oif^Of, m. (pL *c), bishop. 

Bftteil (243)» to beg, pray, ©ittc, I 
beg, please. 

Blattr ff'f leaf, sheet (of paper). 

Blau, blue. Blftttli^f bluish. 

Mrtlicil (fcln, 247), to continue, re- 
main ; fte^en — , to stop. 

(linb, blind. 

©Imne,/, flower. 

©•Ofc n. (pi. -C or sate, IDS), boat. 
VtxSt, /., purse, Bourse. 
(life, bad, angry. 
Bote, tn.t messenger. 
80t{d|flft, /, message. 
Sranntlieinr m. comp., brandy. 
(nttcn (248), to roast. 
Smteitr tn, (pi. —\ roast (m6at). 
ftrt1td|en, to use, need (rarely gen,). 
Hann, brown. 
©tttllt/(//."^), bride. 
Iret^n (232), to break. 
Ireit, broad. 

(rennrit (254), to bum. 

Crief, « ., letter. 

IbringeK (254), to bring. 

©rot n. (pi. -C), bread. 
fMAtf /, bridge. 
Snikerr m. (Jl, % brother. 



8ud|, »., book; --binber, m., book- 
binder. 
bunt, variegated, gay. 

® (see St). 
^Irmie", /, chemistry. 
eirtff ((£|rtflltd, 113), w., Christ. 
^l^nii, m., (//. -en), christian ; — en* 
turn, »., Christianity. 

)I0, adv. dent,, there, then; conj.rel.^ 
when, as, since (486) ; in camp., be- 
fore vowels bar (401). 

Siadlf «., roof. 

Ilallttr^ (184), thereby ; through, by it 

liagegen (184), against it or them ; on 
the contrary. 

^amr ( /, lady. 

)llllltit, adv., therewith; with it or 
them (184); conj., in order that 
(468) ; — fagcn, to mean. 

^fl1ll)lfbO0t, m. comp., steamboat. 

^0«!, m., thanks. 

tlOnfeit, to thank (dat.). 

bOim, then (time). 

bflt, for ba i« comp. before vowels. 

^larauf (184), thereupon; upon, to, 
after — it or them; — bog, in order 
that. 

bOTHttl (184), thereout; out of it or 
them, thence. 

btttf, pres. bilrfcn. 

bontm (184), thereabout; around, for 
it or them ,• therefore, on that ac- 
count ; — bag, in order that (468). 

1iafel(l(l, comp. ba, in that same place, 
there. 

bat, conj,, that, so that, in order that 

baHOM (184), therefrom, thereof-; o^ 
by it ^ them ; away, off. 
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lagn (184), thereto ; to it ^ them ; m 
addition ; for that purpose. 

Iielll, poss, ad;\ thy, your ; gen. pers. 
{for bciner), of thee, of you; ~cr, 
poss,pron., thine, yours; gen. pers,, 
of thee, of you (186). 

^enfen (254), to think. 

"ttVLVLf conj.t then, for. 

"ttXt a^'f the ; dem., that, that one, he ; 
rel., who, which, that (234). 

llCTienigr (208), that one, he (who). 

Iierff Idf (208), the same ; as substitute, 
he, it, etc. (457). 

)ie9|alBf cotnp., on that account, there- 
fore (456). 

bf ^0, correl. \t — (334), so much the 
(more). 

beutlidlr plain, clear. 

bftltfl^/ German; as noun, (a) Ger- 
man ; — ^lanb, n. Germany. 

bifttr tight, close. 

%\t^, m., thief. 

bienm, to serve {dot.). 

Wiener, m., servant; —In, /. (//. 
-ncn), woman-servant. 

WifforW\t^. 

biefev, dem,, this, this one; the latter; 
he, etc. (457)- 

®lll0f »• (//. -C), thing. 

birecf , direct. 

binibtc'rett (215), to divide. 

bo^f though, yet, however, surely, at 
any rate, please (485). 

^oftor, m. (gen. -6, //. -en, 117), 
doctor. 

^Oni/ m. {pi. -c), dome, cathedral. 

bonncm (214), to thunder. 

^Orf, n.y village ; — ft^ioft, /» village 
community. 

^Ottt, m. {gen. -c«, //. *er or -C or 
-cn, 105), thorn. 



bottf there ; — ^ig, adj., of there. 
btel, three ; — gel^n, thirteen ; — §ig, 

thirty. 
brittr third ; — el^alb, two and a half 

(311). 
bnufeitr to print, 
btif thou, you (186). 
bttrdj/ ^idv. {as pref., 287), through, 

throughout; prep, {ace), through, 

throughout, by, by means of. 
bttrdljirif It (241), Sep., to draw through; 

insep., to pass through (287). 
bftrfen (261), to be allowed; modal: 

may, need, etc, (472). 



rBcit/ even, level ; adv., just, exactly. 

W ff /t corner. 

C|nit, to honor. 

f igentltmr n. property. 

%\\t, /., haste, hurry. 

fin, tndef. art., an, a; etnph., one; 

pron., -tx, one, some one ; — ^, one. 
tin*, adv./orm of in, as prefix, 
finiltlbCf, comp. indecl., one another, 

each other. 
rtnetlety indecl., of one kind, all the 

same. 
eilttge,^/*) some, several, a few. 
einslobeit (249), to invite. 
C^inlabttttg,/, invitation. 
riltf (in counting), see etn. 
rin«)ir|en (241), tr., to draw in; intr, 

(fein), to move in, march in. 
(gtl, n,, ice ; — fatt, ice-cold. 
SifCtt, n., iron. 
eifrnif of iron, iron. 
elf (etlf), eleven. 
C^Itent, pl', parents. 
fm|)fr(|Icn (232), to recommend; r^s/fex. 

to send one's compliments (to, dat.). 
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•lube, n, (gm. -«, //. -n), end. 
mbltlt, finalj last ; usually adv. : 

finally, at last. 
C^nglanHcr, w., Englishman. 
etlgUftf English. 
i&nU\, m., grandson. 
rntlang* adv.^ along ; as prep. {ace). 

entlirber, either. 

C^)l)ett, tn. {gen., -«), ivy. 

tt, fie, C«, he, she, it. 

iittt, /, earth ; aiif (Srbcn (106). 

etfillbeil (231), to find out, invent. 

trfrifdietl (213), to refresh. 

erioltetl (248), to obtain, receive; 
keep, sustain. 

erl5fdifii (242), intr. (fcin), to go out; 
(a light). 

Crrei^Cltf to reach to, attain, arrive at. 

rrfdirrtffti (232), to be frightened; ir. 
weak : to frighten. 

et^ ord. nutn.y first; bcr — crc, 
the former (157); a</f., first, only. 

frtDartril (212), to await, expect. 

eraielfit (241), to bring up, train, edu- 
cate. 

el {impers. or expletive), there. 

effm (243). to eat. 

etmalf something, anything. 

I|]tr0(ia, n. {gen. -«), Europe. 

Utiaitgrlittmr «. {gen. -«, //. -Icn, 

118), gospel. 
tietcitittni/ n. {gen. -%,pl. -len, 118), 

exercise. 

a. 

ff|])t(tt (249, aux. 298), to drive, ride 
(in a carriage) ; f^Jagicrcn — , to take 
a drive. 

ftt!lril«cln,248),tofall. 

faQie'rett (215), to fail, become bank- 
rupt. 



feditett (242), to fight. 
Sfebermeffer/ «. comp., penknife. 

ffllen, to fail, lack, miss; usually 

impers., to ail {dat obj\). 
%t%ltt, fn., fault, mistake. 
Sfeicrtag, m. comp., holiday. 
^einb^ m., enemy ; as adj. pred. for : 
ffinbUdl, hostile (448). 
Jfrlb, «., field ; — l^crr, «., commander, 

general. 
8feW or gfelfen, m. {gen, -en or -cn«, 

//. -en, 1 01), rock. 
gfender, «., window. 

Sferttgfeit /, readiness, skill. 

fett, fat. 

Sfeiter, «., fire; — ttcrfitftcrung, /, fire 

insurance. 
Unbelt (231), to find. 
gfinget, m., finger. 
%i\^, m., fish. 

Sflamme; /., flame. 
8fW4lt/» flask, bottle. 
8fl(if4' »M flesh, meat. 
fieif igf industrious, diligent. 
f[te0e« (241), to fly {aux., 298). 
flfiejeil (fein, 241), to flee, 
gfliige!, w., wing. 
8flttt/»*.(//.''ffc)/ river. 
folgrn (fcin), to follow {dat.). 
afoffir, n. {gen. -«, //. -ien, 119), 

fossil. 
SfWge, /, question. 
ftageit/ to ask, inquire. 
SfranlreidI/ «., France. 
gftatlJOfe, « ., Frenchman. 
fransdfifdif French; as noun, «., 

French (language). 
SftOtt,/. (//. -en), woman, wife; in 

address, Mrs. 
gfraulein, «. dim., young lady, miss; 

^ff address^ Mis9. 
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frri, free; in comp, t379)» — f|n:e*fn 
(232), to acquit (of, /?».)• 

frdli^ ifuiv.), indeed, truly. 

Sfreitti, «w. comp., Friday. 

frrwl, foreign, strange; aj »wif, for- 
eigner, stranger ; /., ble — c, foreign 
parts. 

frcffm (243). to «at («-^^^ ^f beasts). 

gtetl^e,/,joy(io6). 

frCllfltf to make glad ; usually reJUx.^ 
to be glad, rejoice {gen.\ 

Sfnimli, «., friend ; -in, / (//. -ncn), 
friend i^fem,). 

8ftirtf(ll), m. {gen, -n«, //. -It, 99). 
peace. 

Sftielirtdl, m,, Frederick. 

frtfrtn (241), to freeze ; impers.y to be 
cold {ace. obj.y 291). 

ftifdl, fresh. 

ftolj, glad, joyous. 

»tll*t/(//.'tc), fruit. 

ftti|/ early ; in early morning. 

gritilHttg, «., spring (season). 

fft])reit» to lead, conduct, drive, carry 
(on). 

fttllf, five. 

Sfttttfrdl), m. {gen. -n«, //. -It, 99), 
spark. 

flit {acc,)^ for, instead of. 

gfiirS, m. {pL -en), prince. 

gilTflfntttm, n, {pi. -tilmcr), princi- 
pality. 

8fltt, m. (pl. -e), foot (312). 



0aIoti(iie'Teti (215), to gallop. 

0att«,/(/>/.''e), goose. 
gatt), all, whole, entire (144). 
(iartetl, m. (pi. *), garden.* 
®ttfl, m. {pl. ^C), gvest; — ftof, m., 
(jft/., *e), hot^l, inn. 



%MxtM (232), to bear, bring forth. 
gf Im (243), to give ; c« gicbt, impers^ 

there is, there are. 
Srbirie, ». (//. — ), mountain range, 

mountains. 
gelillTCX, /./. gcbfircn, /r.,bome ; intr. 

as ff<^'.,bom. 

0c)ian!c(ii), m, {gen. -n9,pl. -n, 99), 

thought 
^eUltlll, /., patience. 
0efa|t,/ (//. -en), danger, risk. 
gefanrn (247), to please {dal.); ftd^ 

— laffen, to submit to. 
SffaOrn, «., pleasure ; mlr au — , for 

my sake. 
gefatttgll, sup. adv., if you please. 
gegfn {aec.)y against, towards, about 

(number), in comparison with, for. 
0egettll, /, neighborhood. 
grgrnnBrr, adv., and prep, {dai., 280), 

over against, opposite to. 
gc|eil (fein, 248), to go, walk, fare; 

fpagleren — , to take a walk. 
gelH, yellow. 
®rl1l, «., money ; — fummc, /., sum 

of money. 
gelrgrtt, /. /. licgcn, situated ; as adj^ 

convenient. 
geltttgen (fein, 231), impers. (dat., 

292), to turn out, succeed. 
®emaOir, «. (//. — ), painting. 
genefcn (f"n, 243), to recover, get 

well. 
®rnf, Geneva. 
gentrfeit (241), to enjoy {sometimes 

gen.). 
genilg, indecl., enough. 
geraUr, straight, direct; usually adv., 

exactly, just. 

geraten, to turn out (fein, 247); als9 
I /./. raten. 
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lent (485)1 willingly, with pleasure. 
gefd)fl)etl (fein, 243), to happen, oc- 
cur, be done. 
(irffOf^aft /., company. 

®efe$, n, {pi, -e), law. 

QCffcrtI, yesterday. 

QCtOtniirtt (232), to win. 

0ftOOgf1t; /. /. tuicgen; as adj., in- 
clined to, favorable {dat). 

girtril (241), to pour. 

®Iaf f «., glass. 

QlattHflt/ to believe {dat. pers,, ace, 
thing, 437). 

0(atAr(n), m. (gen, -n«, //. -n, 99), 

faith, belief. 
gtrtl^ett (246), to be like, resemble 

(dat.). 
®\iid, n.f happiness, fortune. 
gliitfltd), happy, fortunate. 
goUlen, golden, (of) gold. 
iBott,m. (p/.'^x), god; God; — tob 

{inter;'.), praise God I 

Oralm (249), to dig. 

®rafi fn. {pi. -en), count. 

^rammn'ttY, /, grammar. 

grof, groger, grSgt, great, large, tall. 

griitt, green. 

gut, bcffcr, beft, good; as adv., well. 

@ttt, n., property, estate ; //. goods. 

@ntf , /., goodness, kindness. 

<^. 

](a(eit (256), to have {as auxil., 296). 

I^agelll/ to hail. 

]|alli, half (144); — a*t, half past 
seven, etc. 

-laid/ in camp., as bed^atb, for : 

lolbrn, Jolbrr {gen., 280), on ac- 
count of, for the sake of ; mcinet — , 
etc. (452, b). 

(>iime,/,haif. 



lialten (248), tr,, to hold, keep, con- 
tain; (filr) to hold for, consider; 
intr., to hold on, halt, last. 

ftOlll>f/(/^-''c)f liand. 

IpaitHelll (214), to act, deal, trade. 

^^^VX, n. dim., little hare. 

ftofe, m., hare. 

@au9r n., house, home. 

IrBrn (242), to heave, lift, raise. 

©fft, n. {pi. -t)f copy-book, note- 
book. • 

(riltg, holy. 

^rtnrift, m., Henry. 

icif, hot. 

|rtf en (248), tr., to bid, call ; usually 
intr., to be called; to mean. 

%t\\tX, cheerful. 

©rUl, m. {pi. -ni), hero. 

lelfeil (232), to help {dot.). 

firnUl, n. {gen, -z^,pl. -en), shirt. 

§cr, hither, along; ago; as pre/, in 
camp, (377, 484). 

lerattl-Yommen (fein, 232), to come 

out, come forth, result. 
@erli|t, m., autumn, fall. 
©err, m. {gen.-w, pi. -en), masfer, 

lord, gentleman; sir, Mr. (428); 

— cn^au§, n.. House of Lords. 
^errtllf /• (//. -non), lady, mistress. 
Icrrlid)/ noble, glorious. 

tentntrr-faOeii (fein, 247), to fall 

down. 
ftftj, n. {gen. -tn9,pl. -en, 102), heart. 
ietttC, to-day ; — 3lbcnb, this evening ; 

— gu 2^age, at the present day. 
Jfcr, here ; in camp., — mtt, herewith, 

with this (401). 
^immrl, m., heaven, sky. 
lilltett, adv., behind. 
lintrr, adv. {as pre/., 287), behind, 

back ; prep. {dat. ar ace), behind. 
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iintergeleit, sep, (fcln, 248); to go 

behind ; insep,^ to deceive (287). 
girt, m. {pL -en), shepherd. 

high. 
Joffen, to hope, 
^oij, «., wood. 
(oren, to hear. 
^ttRD, «. (//. -c), dog. 
(ttnUert, (a) hundred, 
©ttt «. (//. ''c), hat. 
fttttte, /, hut, cottage. 

ijrig (bcr — e), hers, theirs; 3^ri0, 

yours (i88). 
\x^, for in bcm. 
immerf always, ever ; iDcr . . . imtner, 

whoever. 
in prep, {dot, or ace), in ; into. 
3nfaitterte^ /, infantry. 
initct (158), inner, mterior. 
xn^Wi). /or in ha9. 
3n(eff , n. (gen. -e«, //. -en), insect. 
ttren, to wander, err; reflex,., to be 

mistaken. 

3. 

jo, yes, indeed (485). 

dagCfi tn., hunter, sportsman. 

30 Jr, «. (//. -e), year; — eggcit, /, 

time of the year, season. 
iomment (214), to lament, mourn; 

impers. (ace), it grieves. 
\t, ever ; corre/., jc . . . beflo (334), the 

(more) . . . the (more). 
\lttr, each, every ; cin — , every one. 
jCDermann (244)* everybody. 
jemanll (244), somebody. 
{cnet, that, that one ; the former. 



jeilfeitd) {gen, 280), on that side o^ 

beyond. 
je^tg, of now, present (time). 
jeW, now. 
jtttlg, young. 
dingliltg, m., youth, young man. 



fttin, m, (pL H), boat. 

Ihlifer, m,, emperor; —In (//. -ntn), 

empress. 
fttit cold. 

9t^\m'f fn, (pi, -fine), chaplain. 
ftnxXf »*., Charles. 
ftarl^etl, n, dim., (little) Charley. 

ftartoffcl,/i potato. 

taufeit, to buy. 

ftanfmoitn, m, (pi, -Icutc or -man* 

net, 425), merchant. 

ftallalIerie^ /, cavalry. 

fein, no, not any; pron., — cr, no 

one, none. 
fcntten (254), to know, be acquainted 

with. • 

ftxu^f n,, child; — crflubc, /., nursery. 
IJnrdle, /, church. 
ftirfdUe, /, cherry. 
ftltlffe, /, class. 

IMeitI, n,, garment, dress s //., clothes. 
flein, little, small. 
tlettern (214), climb, clamber. 
fltngm (231 ), to sound, resound, ring. 
Ulllftrr, n. (pi. *), cloister, convent. 
ftMlie, m., boy; — njc^ulc, /, boys' 

school. 
ftoi^, m. (pi. *c), cook (man). 
ftoi^tn,/ (pi- -nen), cook (woman). 
Win, Cologne; Joiner, inded, (143), 

(of) Cologne. 
fommen (fein, 232), to come; — and 

(dat.), to come — result — from. 
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ttinitf »»•» 5a»g; — «fh:a6c, /, King 
Street ; —in, / (//. -ncn), queen. 

fintgU^, kingly, royal. 

fonnCIt (261), modal: to be able; 
can, may (472) ; to know. 

ft||]t)eirf f «., concert. 

fronf, sick, ill. 

Ilronj, m. (//. ^e), wreath, garland. 

9:dt%, «., war; — «^ecr, «., army. 

fttt5./(//.'e),cow. 

ftttj, short, curt; adv,, briefly, in 
short: 

Satorato'rtttm, «. (^-f«. -«, //. -Icn, 

118), laboratory. 

la^eltt (214), to smile. 

la^eit; to laugh. 

SanH, «. (//. ""cr or -t, 425), country, 
land; — flUt, «., farm; — ^0U8, »., 
country house; — (eute, //., coun- 
try people (425). 

Iail0(e), long; adv., — ^er, long ago. 

lang* (^<f»- ^ ^«^-» 280), along. 

laffm (248), to let, leave; causative 
(269), to make (do), have, cause 
to be (done) ; reflex, for pass, 
(274), can be (done). 

(attfen (248, aux., 298), to run. 

\wX, loud ; adv.^ aloud. 

lebeilr to live; noun, gebett, «., life. 

Iebeit^dt0, living, alive. 

Icgen, to lay, put. 

Se^er, «., teacher. 

leiijt, light, easy. 

Ifillfll (246), to suffer. 

leUm (247). to lend. 

lenteit, to learn. 

lefen (243)* to read. 

le$t, last; bcr —ere, the latter (157). 

geute, //., people; (/« rt?»*/,, 425). 



lieB, ckar; adv., — cr, om — jlen, lief- 
er, liefest (485). 

Itefletl, to love. 

%\t^, n.y song. 

liegeil (243), to lie, be situated. 

Uttt left; adv., links, on the left. 

lolieit, to praise. 

fiort, m. \pL -9, 120), lord (English). 

Some, m., lion. 

8nft,/.(//.'e),air. 

Ittgeit (242), to lie, speak falsely. 

fittftf/ (/^•"'c), pleasure, desire; — 
l^aben, to have a mind (to). 

madlftt/ to make, do. 

fBla^i^tn, n. dim., girl, maiden. 

SRttgD, /. (//. ''C), maid (-servant). 

wan, indef. (460), one, we, they, peo- 
ple, etc. ; or by pass. 

9Rann, m. {pi. Hx\ man (425). 

SRantel, m. (pL *), mantle, cloak. 

9Rarie' {gen. -nS), Mary. 

9Rarft, m. {pi, *e), market, market- 
place. 

9Ratrofe, m., sailor. 

SRauer, / (//. -n), wall. 

mf^t {irr. comp. \)iti, indecl-) more; 

—ere, //. (157), several. 
aWeile,/., mile, 
meinen, to think, mean. 
Weitttg (bcr — c), mine. 
meifcti (242), to milk. 
9Rfnf4f »»• (/^- -en), man, human 

being. 
SRcffet, «., knife. 
aRetatt', «. (//. -c), metal. 
aRil«,/,milk. 

9Rinerar (^^«. -«, //. -ten, 119), min. 

eral ; — roaffer, «., mineral water. 
9Rtlu'fier, m., minister. 
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aRiimle,/., minute. 

milliltgett {jmpen., fein, 231), to fail. 

mit, adv,^ along (with one); prep, 

{dat^^ with, along with, in company 

with. 
miseit (261), modal: to like; may, 

can, etc. (472). 
fll^ltat «• (/^' -«)f month. 
9R0lt)l, »». (//. -c), moon. 
9Rotttl1tieilf , «. (//. -e), monument. 
VLW%Vk, m. (pL —\ morning, the 

east; bed — c ^ morgend, of. a 

morning. 
morgeit, adv,^ to-morrow. 
m&^f, tired. 
Iltlllti)llicie'reil (215), to multiply; — 

tnit, by. 
Mftllflfr^ n, (or !».)» minster, cathe- 
dral; — pfafc *•., — square. 
VbxWVLVX, n, {gen. -«, //. -en, 118), 

museum. 
Wttffctl (261), modal: must, have to 

(472)- 
Wlltter,/. (//.'), mother. 

tta^f adv., after, behind ; prep, (dat.), 
after, according to, towards; — • 
bem, conj,, after ; — ^er, adv., after- 
wards. 

9la4lar, m. (gen. -«, //. -n), neigh- 
bor. 

9lad|mitta§, m. comp., afternoon; be« 
— ^f of an afternoon. 

ttiitftf *^' ^P' "^^» as prep., next (to, 
dat). 

«ei«t,/.(//.'e), night. 

JMoM,/., needle. 

tia|(e), nSljcr, nS^fl, near (dat.). 

jRame(ii), m. (gen. -n«, //. -n, 99), 
name. ' 



Rarr, m. (//. -en), fool. 

netni, adv., near, beside; prep, (dot.), 
beside, by, near, along with(ortf^r.). 

neJfc prep, (dot.), along with, be- 
sides. 

fUtfft, m., nephew. 

ntimn (232), to take (from, dot. 
pers.). 

neiii, no. 

nettneil (254), to name, call. 

tte«, new ; — Ii(^, adv., recently. 

ttemif nine; — je^ nineteen; bcr 
— te, the ninth. 

nidlt, not 

ntl^tt, nothing. 

ttiemanH (244), nobody. 

ttO^^ still, yet; — ein, one more; — 
— nWJt, not yet; (toeber) . . . no<^, 
nor. 

9Mt(tn), m., north. 

Stobeiltler, m., November. 

antt, now, then, well (485) ; as conj., 
now that, since (486^ 2). 

nut, only, merely ; wa«. . . nur, what- 
ever, etc. 

xm\%, useful. 

Ol, conj., whether, if; o(9 — , as if ; 

— gleldft, although. (486). 
Oleitf adv., above, up (stairs). 
Olrriall (gen., 280), above, over. 
Cdlfe, m., ox. 

oiler, or. 

Offljie't, m. (pi. -c), officer. 
oft, often, frequently. 
oine (ace), without, but for ; — gu; 
without . . . infin. ; — ba6, (477i ^Y 
D^t, n. (gen. -e«, //. -eu), ear. 
Ollfel (//. — ), uncle. 
0#(eil), m., the east. 
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9aar «., pair (312). 

Vantllffel, m. (gen, -«, //. -11), 

slipper. 
9ll)lter, n. {pL -e), paper. 
Votlft, m, {pi. ^e), pope. 
Vaflllt(^«». -«,//. -en, 117), pastor. 
Ilfeifeu (246), to whistle, pipe. 
VferU/ »• (//. -c), horse. 
|l{Iait3eit (213), to plant. 
VlaUf m. (pi. H or -c), plan. 
9Ia$/ m- (//. 'e), place, square (in a 

city). 

lilattHent (214), to chat. 

jlUtnUeirit (214), to plunder. 
Vo^ /• (/^- -en)/ post-office, mail. 
9reit(e, fn., Prussian. 
iPrinj, «. (>/. -en), prince. 
9T0feffor, »i. (gen, -«, //. -en, 117), 

professor. 
iPttlHerf ». (//. — ), powder. 

qvetteit (242, fl«jr., 298), to spring, 
well. 

^. 

fkmtf m, (pi. ^cr), edge, brink. 
rateit (248), to advise (dat.). 
ftttt^aitdf n,' comp., council -house, 

town-hall. 
n^ttCIt (212), to reckon, count. 
fte^nttng, /. account. 
re^t, straight, right, just; right 

(hand) ; — 8, adv., on, to, the right. 
Redit n. (pi. -e), right, justice, lawj 

— ^oben, to \ye right. 
teHett (212), to speak. 
ftfgen, m., rain. 
Kegtmetlt, «. (//• -er), regiment. 



regiteil (212), to rain. 

tfi^, rich. 

tf if, ripe. 

ftetfe, /., travel, journey. 

nifeil (213, aux.f 298), to travel, make 

a journey. 
tt\%tn (246), to tear. 
retteit (246, aux., 298), to ride (on 

horseback). 
Refttltot', n. (pl, -e), result. 
Tftten (212), to rescue, save. 
ftmf, m, (pl. 'e), coat. 
rot red. rotlt^, reddish. 
tttffit (248), to call, summons. ' 
tttjtg, quiet, peaceful. 
ntlren, to move, excite. 
ftttflanl), n. cornp., Russia. 



% for C«, it. 

So^f f /.» thing, affair, business. 

fagm, to say. 

^am^tag, m- comp., Saturday. 

faitet, sour. 

fanfeit (242)^ to drink (of animals). 

@4ttf, n. (pl. -e), sheep. 

^i^tL\ttf tn., shepherd. 

fl^affeit (249), to create, make. 

f^tttf, sharp. 

@4attf)ltel, n. comp. (pl. -c), spec- 
tacle, play. 

f^dneit (247), to shine, seem. 

ft^eltetl (232), to scold, call (a bad 
name). 

fatten (242), to shear, cut. 

f^ilfen, to send. 

f4ie(eti (241), to shoot. 

@4tfff »• (/^- -e)/ ship, boat. 
Sl^tfferr fn.y skipper, boatman. 
@d|lad!|t, / (//. -en), battle. 
f^Illfetl (24^)1 to sleep. 
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fdllftfrig, sleepy. 

^t^lafjimilier, n. comp., sleeping- 
room. 

f4|lageit (249), to strike, beat, knock, 
fight; reflex.^ — each other. 

niedlt^ bad, poor. 

f4(eid|ett (feln, 246), to creep, slink. 

fl^I.ifftt (246), to whet, sharpen. 

f^Heietl |24i)» to shut, close, lock. 

fdllillgett (231), to sling, twine. 

^^Ull^ »., castle, palace. 

@4IttffeI, m., key. 

Mmelseii (242), to melt. 

®4imef3, m. (loi), pain. 
f^nanien (242), to snort. 

@i|liee, m. {gen. -«), snow. 

f^netlieit (246), to cut. 

@4n(t^^^ »*•» tailor- 

\tmt\tXi, to snow. 

fdlnell, quick, fast ; — jUg, m.y fast 

train, express. 
fl^On^ already, even, surely (485). 
fl^on, fine, beautiful, handsome. 

j^reiieti (247). to write. 

fl^reieit (247), to cry (out), scream. 
Mretten (fcin, 246), to stride, step. 
@4ltl^, m. {pL -c), shoe. 
^ifixXtf /. (//. -en), debt, guilt; as 

adj.pred.y in fault, to blame (448). 
@4ttl^ /i school, ©c^ullnabe, m., 

school-boy; — ftubc,/., school-room. 
@4iilrtf fn.<t scholar, pupil. 
^l^ttffel, /, dish. 
f^ttttelll (214), to shake. 
f^tlia^, weak, 
f^tliar}, black. 
Sl^tOefel, nt„ sulphur; —l^otg, «., 

(sulphur) match. 
S^lDeijf /•» Switzerland (416). 
f^toer/ heavy, difficult; — tic^, adv.^ 

hardly. 



^^mefleir, /, sister. 

fittlliltimeit (232), to swim (tf«x., 298). 

f^tOinliellt (214), impers, [dot,), to be 
giddy. 

fd)tlltll^etl (fein, 231), to vanish, dis- 
appear. 

fei|l, six; —mat, six times; — je^ll, 
sixteen ; — jlg, sixty. 

@ee, m. ip/. -en), lake,- /, sea (426). 

fegelll (214), to sail (aux,, 298). 

fe|eit (243), to see, look. 

\t%t, very, much. 

feUlett, silken, of silk. 

^eife, /., soap. 

felll (256, d), to be ; [as aux., 297). 
\tit, prep. {da/.)f since ; as conj. {for 

feitbcm), since (time, 486). 
@eite,/,8ide; page. 
@e|lteilller, «., September. 
feteit (213), to set, put; reflex., to 

take a seat; /. /. QCfe^jt, suppose. 
flebett, seven; —(en)3e^n, seventeen. 
Rngeii (231), to sing. 
Illlfeit (fcin, 231), to sink. 
finitetl (232), to think, meditate. 

ji^en (243), to sit. 

fO, so, thus, then; often not transl.; 

for special uses, 485 ; — cbcn, just ; 

{0 . . . tt)ie, as ... as ; cbcn—, just 

(as) ; — hjo^l, as well as, also. 
@0|tl, m. {pi. ^c), son. • 
Soltlaf (//. -cn), soldier. 
fO0etl (261), modal: shall, is to; is 

said to (472). 
Sommrr, m. (pi, -), summer. 

fotilient, but (326). 

Sonnalbenl), m. comp., Saturday. 
Sonne, /, sun; — nfc^cin, *»., sun- 
shine. 
®0|l|ie (gen. -n«), Sophia. 
S^iattien, «. (gen. -«), Spain. 
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\pat, late; — cflcn«, £^en. adv., at 

latest. 
^paitn, m, {pi, —), spade. 
fliagte^ren (215), to walk, exercise ; — 

fol^ren, gc^en, reiten, to take a drive, 

walk, ride. 
@|iojffr'gang,»«.f<w/. (//.^e), walk. 

SJieifefaal, m, comp, {pi, -falc), din- 
ing-room. 

fflteklt, to play. 

8)ira4f,/.| speech, language. 

f|ired|ett (232), to speak. 

fjltingetl^ (231, aux.y 298), to spring, 
jump. 

@taat *»•» {gen. -t^fpl. -en), state. 

@foW, /. (//. ^e), city, town ; — * 
maucr,/., city-wall. 

flat!, strong. 

jleil^ett (232), to sting, prick. 

^t%t% (249), to stand ; — bleibcn, to 
stand still, stop. 

pellet! (232), to steal. 

ftftgett (I'cin, 247), to mount, rise. 

Stettt/ m., stone. 

^eHf tt, to place, put. 

ftrrliett (fcin, 232), to die. 

flieieit (241), to scatter, fly (like dust). 
Sttefel, m, {gen, -3, //. — or -M, 

105), boot. 
^\% still, quiet. 
@totf, m. {pi. ^t), stick, cane ; story 

(of house). 
@ttO§f,/, street. 
^tttiHiicli, n. comp., match. 
^eitett (246), to contend, quarrel. 
@t]tlbe,/» room. 
^tllHeitt' (//. -en), student. 

^iiliie^rett (215), to study. 
etttHittm, n, {gen, -^, pi, -icn, 118), 

study. 
Sttt|l,-»^.(//.'e), chair. 



StttlUie,/, hour, hour's walk. 
Sturm, m. {pi. ^e), storm. 
@iil)(eil), m., south. 
fill, sweet. 

taWn (214), to blame. 

2ttg, m, {pi. -t), day. 

Attune, /, fir, pine. 

ZViXiUt /, aunt. 

taugeit (213), to dance. 

Sanjle^rfr, m. comp., dancing-master 

tatlfrr, brave, bold. 

taitfenl), (a) thousand. 

%V\, ni,, part; — «,^^«. adv,, partly. 

Sem)iei, w., temple. 

2^Jal, «., valley, vale. 

JJttlcr, »*. (//. — ), dollar. 

2|ttt, /. (//. -en), deed, fact. 

2 JwlOgie', /, theology. 

2jor, w. (//. -en), fool. 

2jOt, «. (//. -e), gate. 

Scroti, m, {pi. -c ^r-cn, 105), throne. 

tl^tttl (255), to do, make; intr,^ to act. 

2pr(f),/, door. 

tiff, deep. 

3^iet, n. {pi, -c), animal, beast. 

%\Xiit, /, ink. 

Xlfrft, m., table. 

^O^tct,/, (//. ^), daughter. 

Soil, m., death, tot^ dead. 

tra9(e), lazy. 

tragen (249), to carry, bear ; wear. 
traumcti, to dream. 
treffen (232), to hit, strike, meet with. 
tretOen (247), to drive, pursue ; intr. 

{aux.f 298), to drift, move. 
ttftftt (feiu, 243), to step, tread. 
trirfen (241), to drip, drop. 
ttinltn (231), to drink. 
trbflctt (212), to comfort. 
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ilet, adv (tfi preflsep, orinsep, 287), 
over, above; prep, [dat.), over 
abov*' ; {ace), over, above, beyond ; 
about, concerning. 

ilerall everywhere. 

ittergeteii (287) sgp, (fcln), to go over, 

cros* ; iftsfp. tr,, to pass over, omit. 
nicrmorgeil, day after to-morrow. 
fi(erfe$eil (287), sep., to set over, put 

across; insep,, to translate. 

Merflel^ (287). -»'/•» to project, jut 

out; insep^ to overcome, outlast. 
ttfcr, »•» shore, bank. 
UJt, /. (//• -en), watch, clock ; {in- 

decl.) o'clock. 
nin, adv, {as pref. sep. or instp,, 287), 

around, about ; prep, (ace.), around, 

about, concerning, for, at (time); 

urn . . ♦ WlUen {^en., 280), for the 

sake of ; um . . . gu {infin.), in order 

to (281). 

ttrngelen (287), sep. {\t\\\), to go 

around; insep. tr., to evade. 
itm«fommeti (fein, 232) to perish. 

ttntf^reiieil (287), sep., to write again ; 

insep., to paraphrase. 
ttnartig, unkind, naughty. 
ttll'Bat (//. -n), Hungarian. 
Un^tai^iti, part. adj. as prep, {gen.), 

disregarding, in spite of (280). 
ttttge^ltUligf impatient. 
UnHmHtof,/, university. 
ttltrei^t, wrong ; as noun, — l^abcil, to 

be wrong. 
ttlirdf, unripe. 
ttllten, adv^ under, below. 
ttllter, adv. {as pref, sep. or insep., 

287), under; prep. {dat. or ace), 

under, beneath, among. 



IUltcr«ge|Ctt (fein, 248), to go under, 
sink, set 

ttltterlalteit (248), to maintain, enter- 
tain ; reflex., to converse. 

ttlttliett adv,, not far; prep, (gen., 
280), not far (from). 

Safer, *•. (//. '), father. 
UtrlUtett (241), to forbid. 
Serlbof , «. (//. -e), prohibition. 
HerMeleil (241), to vex, annoy. 
Orrfaffcr, m. {pi. —), author. 

bergeffen (243), to forget. 

brtglei^ett (246), to compare. 
Srrgnigfllf n., satisfaction, pleasure. 
berl^alteit (248), to hold back; reflex., 

to hold one's self, be related. 
HerieHrateil (212), to give in marriage; 

reflex., to marry, get married. 
brrirreil, reflex., to go astray, get lost 

ncrfaiifen, to sell, 
berllereti (241), to lose. 

Hermittelfl {gen,, 280), by means of. 
berflltei^CII (232), to promise. 
Herfleten (249), to understand. 
Berflt^ttng, /. trial, temptation. 
berjetteit (247), to pardon {dot.), 
Betjeiftttllg, /, pardon. 
Setter, m. {gen, -«, //. -n or — , 

105), cousin. 
biel, much ; //., many. (245, c), 
bier, four ; bcr — tc, the fourth. 
Stertel, n,, fourth (part), quarter. 
®OgeI, fn, {pi. % bird. 
Solf, n., people, nation. 
Hntn = t)on bem. 

Hon (dai.), from, of, by, concerning. 
bor, adv., before, forward; prep. 

{dat.), before, in front of; for; 

ago ; {ace), before, to the front of. 
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bOrgeflrttl, day before yesterday. 
dOtig, preceding, previous, last. 
JBormUtt^, m. {pi. ^cr), guardian. 
HOTIlCe), adv.y forward, in front. 



ma^ettH, prep, {gen,), during; as 

conj.f while. 
tliairiaftig, true, real. 
tliaMfteiltm, probable. 
f&iXn, tn. {pi. "^tx), wood, forest. 
tll0tteil(2i2).to wait. 
marum, inter, or ret. (tt)ar for ttJOr, 

222), for what, wherefore, why. 
jOa0, inter, or rely what, whatever; as 
adv., why, how; for Cttt)a«; some- 
thing. 
toafl^Ctl (249)» to wash. 
»affct, n. {pi. — or ^), water. 
toelierr neither ; . . . ttocft, nor. 
SSegr »»•» way, road; as sep. pref, 

aWay, off. 
tnegeit (^^»»» 280), on account of, 

for. 
tliet^' soft. 

tBei^en (jeln, 246), to yield, submit. 
toe ll, while ; usually y because. 
f&t\% w , wine. 
tHetttCtt^ to weep. 
»elfe, /, way, manner. 
liieif(e)r wise. 

Uicit, white; — Udj, whitish. 
)liclt, wide, broad; far. 
WXi^tt, inter., which, what ; rel., who, 

which, that, 
©fit /(//.-en), world. 
toeitigf little; cin — , a little; //., 

few (245,^). 
toentl (486), when, whenever; if; — 

ou*, gtelc^, although (386). 
met, inter.y who; r^/., whoever. 



iQCr^ett (feln, 232), to become; (as 

aux., 173-4)- 
tocrfcn (232), to throw. 
f&tti, n. {pi. -C), work. 

»e(le,/., vest. 

©Cfl(ftt), «. west. 
f&tHtX, »•! weather. 
tllte, /«/^., how; rel.y how, as, when. 
miller, adv. and insep. pref. (288), 
again, against ; prep. {acc.\ against. 
^Xt^tX, adv. and sep. pref (288), 

again, back. 
tOtegett (241), to weigh. 
tBteHtdf comp.f how, much ; //., how 
many; bcr —fie, as ord. num., what 
number, what (day of the month). 
hittti, wild, savage. 
f&\tlt, m., wind. 
minlieil (231), to wind, twine. 
aBtttter, m., winter. 
tDtffen (254), to know, know how, un- 
derstand. 
too, inter, and rel., where, when, if; 

in comp., before vowels ttJOr (222). 
©Olftf r /., week. 
tOOfttf (222), wherefor, for what. 
tOO^nTr whence, where from {also sep., 

484). 
tOO(in, whither, where to (also sep., 

484). 

iDOl^lr well, surely, indeed (485). 

)00|l(albenl), part, adj.,, well off, 
wealthy. 

molineitr to dwell, live. 

8Bo|n}iminer, «., dwelling-room, sit- 
ting-room. 

©Olfe,/, cloud. 

tOoDftl (261), modal: to will, wish, 
intend, pretend (472). 

tBOrait (222), whereon; on, at, what 
or which. 
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tQOTiltf (222), whereupon; upon, after, 

what or which. 
tQOranl (222), whereout; out of, 

from, what or which. 
B0tt^ «. (//. *cr or —t, 425). word. 
BiirtrrlillAr »• comp., dictionary. 
tomtilifT (222), wherover; over, on, 

concerning, what or which. 
tBObOlt (222), wherefrom; from, by, 

of, what or which. 
SSttttHe, /, wound. 
tQ«nf4etl (213), to wish. 

3* 

8l»Wf / (/^- -en)/ number. 

9a|lCtt, to pay. 

jMIen^ to number, count. 

30jW, m. {pi. *C), tooth; — Welj, »., 

toothache. 
y^f ten ; ber —it, the tenth. 
jeidlneit (212), to draw, design. 

jetgeit, to show. 

Sett, / (//. -en), time; — oltcr, «., 

age (of the world). 
Seitttltg,/, newspaper. 
)er{ldntl, to destroy. 
jlejeil (241)1 to draw, pull ; intr, (fcln), 

to move, march. 



jletW, to adorn. 

Siminnr, »., room. 

pli,adv.(w. verb.) to; {w. adj.) too; /^<:^. 
(</a/.)f to, in addition to; at, in, on ; 
— Sug, on foot ; with infin.^ to ; 
urn . . . JU, in order to. 

)ltfrie)ieil, adj. comp.^ content, satis- 
fied. 

3ttg, fn, (pL 'e), draught, train, 
march; trait, feature. 

Jlllll,/<vgubein. 

jut, for in ber. 

)tttlllf, adv.t back, behind. 

)itrtti(»!omme« (feitt, 232), to come 
back. 

)ltritt(»f4tlfen, to send back. 

Sttfammeit, together. 

)«lllt!ieir {dot,, 280), contrary, repug- 
nant (to). 

Jtoanjig, twenty; ber — jle, the twen- 
tieth. 

)tBar, indeed, truly. 

3tDet, two; — ma(, twice; ber — te, 
the second. 

)tlliltgeil (231), to compel, force. 

alQilf, twelve. 
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a, an, ein (419); many, such, what — 

(420); not— , fcin. 
abbot, bcr W)t (//. ^e). 
able, tflc^tig ; to be — , fSnncn (261 ; 

modal f 472). 
aboard, on $orb ; all — t eiit^fteigen 

(336). 

about, adv,, um (287), utnl^er, ^erunt ; 
prep, (around) um (ace.) ; (on ac- 
count of) megen {gen.)\ (concem- 
ing) ubcr {acc,)\ (near) gcgen {acc,)\ 
to be — to, im ©cgriff f ein . . . gu. 

absent, abtecjcnb {part, adj.); ab- 
sence, bte ^blDefen^eit. 

abuse, v., mtprau^en (288); (in 
words) fd^imrtm; »•! ^^ 2Ri6' 
brauc^. 

accept, an^nel^men (232). 

accidental, guffiflig ; adv., — ly, — cr* 

»f ifc (399)- 
accompany, begteiten (212). 
accomplish, i^oflbringen (288). 
account, bie 9le(^nung; on — of, tot* 

gen {gen.) ; on that — , beS^alb. 
accuse, an«!(agen,bef(^ulbtgen (434,^)* 
acknowledge, an^ftfennen (289). 
acquainted (with), brfannt (mit, dat. 

person) ; tunbig {gen. thing). 
acquit, frci^^nre^en {ace., gen., 379). 
across, adv., fiber, ^Inflbcr; prep., 

fiber (ace.)* 



act, v., ^anbctn (214), t^un (255) ; «. 

same as: 
action, bie ^anblung, bie j£I)at {pi. 

-en), 
adapted, gecignct {part, adj., to, gu). 
address, v., an^reben ; n., bie Snrebe ; 

(^fl/^//irr)blc3lbref|e. 
adorn, gteren, fc^mfidtem 
advice, bcr 9^ot (422); v., advise, ra* 

ten (dat. 248). 
affair, bie 2(ngclcgcn^cit. 
afraid, bange ; to be —, fi(^ fflrd^tcn ; 

to feel — , bangen (impers., 291 ). 
after, prep., na(^ {dat.) ; conj. nacft* 

bcm ; —wards, na^l^er, bomac^. 
afternoon, ber 9{a(^mtttag ; in the 

— , be« — «, or na^mittag«. 
again, iDieber, kDiebemm; once — , 

nod^mald, no4 einmat. 
against, gegen (ace), iDiber (ace.)-, — 

it, bagegen. 
age, n. (old age), hd^ SHter ; — of the 

world, ^fttalter ; v., oltcm (214). 
ago, X>ox (dat.), ^er ; a year — , \>oi 

einem So^rc ; long — , lange ^cr. 
agree, fid^ t)ertragcn (249), fibercin* 

fommen (Jein, 232). 
agreeable, angene^m (to, dat.), 
air, blc Suft (//. 'c). 
alas, 0(4 ! Iciber (inverts verb). 
all, all (460) ; (entire) gang (144). 
allow, cdauben (dat., ace, 437) ; be 

— ed, bfirfen (modal, 472). 
U4i) 
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almost, fofl, bdflate. 

ahns, ba« fllmoffii (//. — )• 

aloDi^, /Ti^^ laiig« {gem.), tntUmf 

{(uc.)i — with, mit, nrbli {dai.), 

adv., (with one) mil. 
akmd,taiit 
Alps, bif %\3ftn. Pi. 
already, f^oiL 
also, au4. 
althouc^h, obfllddi, obf^on, oblool)I; 

also sep. ob . . . fl(d4, etc. (486). 
alwajTs, tmmtr, fir t9. 
ambassador, brr @efanbte {part. 

fenbf n, as noun), 
American, bnr Smrrifaner ; — , adj., 

amenfaniM. 
amiable, lie bni^ttijirbtg. 
amount, /i., bie @unime; v., — to, 

bftraflen (249). 
ancient, att, r^molig; the — s, bic 

aUen. 
and, unb; both — , fotvo^I. . . al«. 
angry, jornig, b5{c ; to be —, }iirnen. 
animal, ba« Xier (//. -f). 
another, tin' anberer; (additional) 

uo(^ eitt. 
answer, n., bie SntlDort (//. -en, 

122); v., anttoorten (^a/^212); (cor- 
respond to) cntfprc(^cn (232, dat:^. 
antiquity, ba« Hltertum {pi. -tflmer). 
any, irgrnb ein;/r<w., — ^body, —one, 

jemonb; — ^thing, cttua*; not — , 

Icin ; not — thing, nid)td ; often not 

trans. 
apartment, ba9 ^\XK<OMX, t^% ©etnac^ 

(//. Hx\ 
appearance, bie (Srfd^einung, bet 

@(^cin (seeming. 
appetite, bcr Slppctif {gen. -«). 
apple, ber Slpfcl (//. *) ; — -tree, bcr 

Spfelbauttu 



I appoint, 6c|K]initfft ; (to office, 443, d\ 
rmniiiai (254). 

apprentice, bcr ^^ing. 

arch-, prefix, (&^-; —angel, ber 
erintflri; —bishop, ber (5i#iWof 
{pi. ^>; —duke, ber erg^ersog (//. 

arise (from), ^or>ge^ (fein, 248, 

an9, dot.). 
arm, (limb) bcr «nn {pi. -c); (wca- 

pon) bie SBaffe; coat of — s, bad 

SBta4>pen (//. — ). 
army, bie Irmee' (//.-en); ba« ^eer 

9SO\xdA, prep., um (arr.), nm...^; 
tf^., nm^er, ^erum. 

arrive, an^fommeit (fein, 232). 

art, bie tonfl {pi. -e). 

as, adv., aU, loie (450, 2) ; as ... as, 
(eben)fo...!oie; conj., tole, ba (rea- 
son, 485) ; — i^ al« (toenn), aid 
(ob) (350, 2). 

ascend, /r., befieigen, erfleigcn (247); 
/«/r., (^ln)auMieigcn (Jcin). 

ashamed, bef{^fimt; to be — , ft{^ {(!^a« 
•;icn {gen:). 

ask, (question) frogen; (petition) bit* 
ten (243) — (for), — um {ace.). 

assertion, bie 9e^aii|)tung. 

assist, bci^fie^en (249), ^etfen (232), 
both dot. 

assure, oerftd^em (214). 

at, on, gu, bei, in, auf {dot:), um {acc.)\ 

— home, gu ^anf e ; — noon, gu 
SKittag; — 10 o'clock, um 10 U^r ; 

— once^ auf einmol; — one's house, 
bet {dot:). 

attack, «., ber Slngrlff ; v., an^retfen 

(246). 
attend, (company) begleiten (212); 

(presence) bei«mo^nen {dat.). 
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attentive, Ottfmcrffam. 

August, ber 3lU9Uft' {gen, -«). 

aunt, bif £ante. 

author, ber ?5erfaffer (//. — ). 

autumn, ber ^erbji. 

await, ertoarten (212). 

awake, z^. /r., ttjcdcn ; intr., auf^tua* 

(^eu (fein). 
away, tucg, ah, fort 
awkwardness, bie Ungefd^icflid^Ieit. 

B. 

back, «., ber ^Mtn; adv,, gurild, nie* 

ber; —wards, rfldfwartS. 
bad, Wt^i\ (active) bo{p. 
baggage, bie baggage, bad @e))S(f. 
bake, badtett (249). 
baker, ber ©fidf er. 
balloon, ber ^aflon^ 
bank, (shore) baS Ufer (//.—); (com- 
mercial) bie ©aitl (pL -en, 424). 
bath, bad $ab. 
bathe, baben (212). 
be, fetn; pass, auxil.^ tDcrbeti (273); 

is to, foUen (472); (in health) ft(^ 

bepnben (231). 
bear, »., ber ©fir (//.-en); — 's skm, 

bad SfirenfeH. 
bear, v.^ (carry) tragen; (suffer) er- 

tragen (249). 
beat, fd^tagen (249). 
beautiful, f^dn. 
because, toeil. 
become, (grow) irerben; (suit) gcjle* 

men {dat,)\ — of, njcrben au«(i&/.). 
bed, bad ©ctt {gen, -ed, pi, -en, 105). 
beer, bad S3ier. 

befall, begegnen (fein, dat., 212). 
before, /r^/., t)Or {dat. or ace); adv., 

tjorl^er ; con/.^ bcoor, clje ; —hand, 

t)Or^er ; {also sep,pref,). 



beg, bitten (243); — for, — ttm 

{ace,), 
begin, beginnen (232) ; an»fangen 

(247). 
behave, ftd^ betragen (249); ftd^ be* 

nel^men (232). 
behavior, bad ©etragen, bad ©eneft* 

men {inf. nouns). 
behind, adv,, l^inter (287), l^inteii; 

prep.y Winter {dot, or aee.), 
believe, glauben {dat,, ace. 437, 2). 
beU, bie ©lode, 
belong, gepren {dot.). 
beloved, geliebt {part, aefy\), 
below, adv., unten; prep., untcr (dot. 

or aee,). 
bench, bie ©an! (//. *c), 424). 
beside, prep, {dat., aee.), ncben. 
besides, prep, {dat.), auger; adv,, 

augerbem. 
best, befl {irr, sup., gut); to do one's 

— , fein ©efled t^un. 
betray, Derraten (248). 
better, bcffer {irr, eomp,, gut), 
between, prep, (dat, or ace), Jtt)U 

fdften. 
big, grog. 

bill, (account) bie Sled^nung; (of ex- 
change) ber ©ed^feL 
bird, ber ©ogel (//. '). 
bishop, ber ©ifi^of (//. 'e). 
bite, beigen (246). 
bitter, bitter; — ly, bitterllc^, 
black, fd^mar). 
blame, tabetn (214). 
blind, blinb. 
bloom, bliil)en. 
blossom, blil^en. 
blow, n,, ber @cf)tag (pi. ^e). 
blow, v., blafcn (248) ; —up, f^)rengen. 
blue, blau. bluish, blfiulid^. 
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boftt, ber ftaffn (//. 'e), bo9 9oot 

(105); —man, bcr ©differ. 
body, bcr Jeib (//. -er), ber Stbtptt; 

any — , eU., see any. 
bombard, bombarbie^ren (215). 
Boniface, i6onifaciu9. 
book, ba9 i6u4. 

boot, bcr @tlcfcl (gen, -^^pL 105). 
bom, gcborcn, /./. gcbfircn {as adj.), 
both, bcibc, blc ^clbcn; beibcd (460); 

conj,, both . . . and, foiDO^I . • . aU. 
bottle, bic gtafc^c. 
bough, ber afl (//. *e), ber 3tt)clg. 
boy, bcr Sfnabc; — s' school, blc ^a» 

bcn(4ulc. 
brave, ta))fcr, brat) (a/r^ adv), 
bread, ba« ©rot (//. -e). 
breadth, bic ©reitc 
break, brcd^en (232); —out, au^brc« 

d^cn; — in pieces, jcrbrcd^cn. 
breakfast, ».. bae grii^flfld; v., to — 

frflWflrf«n (380)- 
breathe, atmcn (212). 
bride, bic ©raut (//. 'c). 
bridge, bic Sradc. 
bright, ^cfl. 
bring, bringcn (254); —with (one's 

self), along, mit»— ; back, gurfldf— -. 
broad, brcit; — -shouldered, brcit» 

frftultrig. 
brother, bcr ©ruber (//.-'); or//, bic 

©cbrflber (387). 
build, bauen; — ing, «., 'ttx^ ©cbfiubc 

(PL -). 
bundle, toA ©unb (//. -c, 426), ber 

(ba«) ©ilnbcU [ncn. 

bum, brcnnen (254); —up, ocrbrcn* 
bush, ber SBujd) (//. 'c), coll. -c« (387). 
but, conj., abcr, aUcin, fonbem (326) ; 

adv., (only) tiur ; prep., (except) 

au6cr \dat,Y 



butter, bie ©utter, 

buy, faufcn. 

by, prep,^ (place) bcl, ttcbcn (^fa/.);' 
(agent) t)on {dat,)\ (means) bur(^ 
{acc.)\ adv., (near) babci; (past) 
t)orbci 

C. 

cab, bie ©rofdftfc. 

call, rufcn (248); (name) nennen; — 
out, ott«*rufcn; — on, (visit) bcju* 
c^cn;— out (local), ^crauS-rufeiu 

can, !dnncn (261) ; modal (472). 

capable, ffi^ig {gen.). 

captain, bcr ^auptmann (//. -tnait« 
ncr), bcr (5aj)iton' (//. -c). 

carriage, bcr SBogcn (//. — or '). 

carry, (bear) tragcn (249), bringen 
(254) i (lead) fil^rcn; — out, (exe- 
cute) aufi^filijrcn, (local) ^inau8*tra* 
gen ; — up, i)inauf tragcn. 

castle, \iOi^ @d^Iog. 

cat, bic ^a^c. 

cattle, bad ©tcl^. 

cause, !»., bic Ur^adftc; (reason) ber 
®runb(//. 'c); v., t)crurfa(ftcn. 

celebrated, tr., bcril^mt {part. adj.). 

cellar, bcr ^cUcr. 

center, ber 2Rittctpun!t (//.-e); —of 
gravity, bcr ©d^tucrpuiift. 

certain, gcwifi, bcjiimmt (part. adj.). 

chain, bic Ifcttc. 

chair, ber ©tu^I (pi. °^t). 

change, dnbcm, tucd^fcln (214) ; intr., 
fid) — ; — cars, um»jicigcn (247). 

chapter, ba« ^a^)i'tcl (//. — ). 

charge, (accusation) bic ©e{(^utbi> 
gnug; (attack) bcr lUigriff. 

Charles, ^arl. 

chat, plaubom (214). 

cheese, bcr ^fije (gen. -^, //. — ). 
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chemistry, hit S^cmic'. [baum. 

cherry, bic ^irfc^c ; —tree, bcr^lrft^* 
child, baS ^inb ; —hood, bic ^inb^cit ; 

— ish, finbifc^ ; —like, finblic^. 
Christian, bcr (S^rlfl (//. -en) ; ad/,, 

(i^rijllid). 
Christianity, ha^ (Kl^rlilcntum (386). 
Christmas, bie SGBeil^nat^teit, //. 
church, bic ^ird^c ; — tower, -steeple, 

ber ^irci^turm. [©tabtmaucr. 

city, bic @tabt (//. ^c) ; — wall, bic 
class, bie piaffe, 
clean, adj., rcin ; v., rcinigcn. 
clear, t(ar, beutU(^« 
clerk, bcr ^ommiS' {French), 
climbj fUmmcn (242). 
cloak, bcr 2Rantel {pi. ^). 
cloister, ba« ^loflcr (//. ^). 
close, jc^Uegcn (241); gu^macftcn. 
cloth, ba« Xuc^; clothes,//, bic ^Iciber. 
clothe, ficibcn (212). 
cloud, bic SBoltc ; coll., — s (387). 
coach {see carriage); — man, bcr ^ut* 
coat, bcr 9lo(f {pi. ^c). [ftftcr. 

coffee, bcr^affec {gen. -8). 
cold, fatt ; it is — , c3 fricrt ; I am — , 

e8 friert tnid^, mid& fricrt. 
Cologne, ^bln ; as adj., totner (i43)* 
color, bic garbc ; v., farbcn. 
Colossus, bcr ^olo6' {gen. -t9>,pL-t). 
come, fommcn (jcin, 232); — of, tt)cr* 

ben au8 {dat.). 
comfort, «.,bcr 2:rofl;«'.,troficn(2i2). 
command, v., (order) bcfcl^lcn (232) ; 

(control) gcbicten (ftbcr, ace:). 
companion,bcr ©cfal^rte;/. ©efal^ttin. 
company, bic ®efcll]c^aft ; {milit.) bic 

(5oitH)agnic' {French), 
compare, Dcrglcicftcn (246). 
comparison, ber ^crglcic^. 



compel, gmingcn (231). 
compliment, hOi^ ^omplimcnt^ (//. 

-c) ; to send one's — s to, fic^ cm* 

^)fc^lcn (232, dai.). 
comprehend, begrcifcn (246). 
concern, bctrcffen (232); on^gcl^en 

(248) ; both ace. 
concert, bo« ^ongcrt' (//. -c). 
conducive, bicnlit^, bc^ttlfli^; hoth 

dat. (438). 
conduct, v., (lead), fii^rcn ; — one's 

self, ft(4 bcnct)mcn (232); »., bad 

53ene^mcn (infin.). 
conquer (a place), crobcm (212) ; (an 

enemy) bcftcgcn. 
conscious, bcmufit (gen. 433). 
consider, trans., bcbcn!cn (254), ubcr* 

legcn; intr., fit^ bcbcnfcn; —as, 

^altcn filr (ace), 
contented, gufrieben. 
contrary : — to, gutt)ibcr (follows 

dat.)', on the — , bagcgcn, Im ®cgcn« 

tcil. 
convent, hc^^ ^lojlcr (//. '). 
conversation, bad ©cfprad^ (p^-^t), 

bic Untcr^altung. 
convert, v., Dcrtuanbcin (214); (moral) 

betcl^rcn. 
convince, iibergcugen (ace., gen. 434). 
cook, (man) bcr ^0(^ (//-'O* 

(woman) bic ^od^in (//. -ncn). 
cool, !ii^I. 

copy, v., ob^tJ^rcibcn (247). 
comer, bic @cfe. 
cost, v., toflcn (ace, 442). 
cottage, bic ^iittc. 
count, «., bcr @raf (//. -en) ; —ess, 

bic ©rfifin (//. -ncn). 
count, v., gfi^Icn ; (reckon) xt^nm 

(212). 
country, ba« Sanb (//. *cr, or -t, 
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425) ; — man, ber Sanbmann, or 

i^anb^mann (425O ; —people, ?anb« 

leute. 
course, bcr Jouf (^^«.-««); of—, na- 

turlic^, e« t)erfle^t ft^. 
court, ber ^of (//. *c). 
cousin, bcr 35etter (gen, -%, pi. -n, or 

— , 105); bicCoupnc. 
cover, v.^ betfen, bebecfen; »., bie 

!Dcrff , bcr 3)c(!el. 
cow, ble «ul| (//. 'e). 
creep, Me^en (241), (slink) fc^teid^en 

(246). 
crime, ba9 93erbre(^en. 
cross (over), fiber'fe^en (287). 
crowd, bie iDlenge (431, c). 
crown, bie Jtrone ; — prince, ber ^on^ 

»>rinj. 
crucifix (cross), ba« Stttui (//. -c). 
crumble (to pieces), gerfallen (fein, 

247)- 
cry, (out) f(^reien (247); (weep) »cl» 

nem 
cup, ber iiBe^er, bie Xaffe. 
curse, «., ber gCu(^ (//. *e) ; v,, ber- 

flaxen. 
cut, v., fd^neiben (246). 



dance, «., ber j^anj (//. 'c) ; v., tan- 
gen (213). 

dancing-master, ber 2:ani;Ie^rer. 

dangerous, gefa^rUc^. 

dare, roagcn, bflrfen (261), modal {ah 2). 

dark, bunfel; to grow—, bunfcln (214). 

date, «^ ba« 2)atum ; v., batic'ren. 

daughter, bie Xoc^ter (//. ^). 

day, ber Xag (//. -c) ; to — , ^cute ; 
adj.y of to— , ^CUtig; some— ,cinfl. 

dead, tot. 

deaf, taub ; — and dumb, taubftumm. 



dear, tieb, teuer. 

death, brr Sob (422). 

deceive, betriigen (242), l^interge^cn 

(248, 287). 
decide, entfd)eiben (247). 
declare, erfldren, be^au))ten. 
deed, bie %\(x\ (//. -«n). 
deem, Ijaltcn (248) filr; —worthy, 

tt)firblgfn(tfrf.,^<f«.). 
deep, tief. 
defy, trof^en (^a/.) ; %x^% bieten {dat,^ 

437). 
degenerate, adj,, miggeartet (288). 
delight, »., bie greube (106); v.^ tx* 

frcucn; »«/r., fitft frcuen (^».); 

to be — ed,ftd^ fvtVLtn/frimpers.izgi). 
deliver, lief em (214); flbertiefem (287). 
dentist, ber 3(t^nargt. 
deny, Idugnen (2i2),Demeinen. 
depend, ab^^angen (248) ))on (dat.), 
deprive, rauben, berauben (440). 
desert, v., oerlaffen (248). 
desert, »., bie l^iifle. 
deserve, ))erbienen. 
desire, t)erlangen ; also impers,, tnic^ 

i^erlaugt (na^). 
despise, t^erac^ten (212). 
destroy, gerftdren, (spoil) Derberben 

(232). 
devotion, bie (Srgeben^eit. 
dictionary, bad !i2B5rterbu(^. 
die, fterben (232). 
difficult, fc^tuer. 
dig, grabcn (249). 
dignity, bie SBurbe. 
diligent, fleigig. 
dine, ;;u SKittag effen (243, 379). 
dining-room, ber ©peifefaal (/>/. 

-Jcilc). 
dinner, ba« 9Wittageffen (/«/. noun). 
disagreeable, unangene^m {to, dai,). 
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disapprove, migBiHigen (288). 
dish, bie ed)uffet. 
dismiss, entlafjrn (248, 434). 
dissatisfied, unjufriebem 
distance, bie Sntfeniuug, bie SBeite. 
distinct, (clear) bcutlld^; (different) 

oerfc^teben. 
distinguish, nnterfdfteibeti (247); — 

one's self, fid^ auS^^eid^nen (212). 
distress, «., bie Silot, bo« (glcnb; — ing, 

adj.y elenb, petntid^. 
ditch, ber ©rabcn (//. ^). 
divide, bittibie'rcn (215); (separate) 

entjrocien; (distribute) Dcrteilen. 
divine, gbttUd). 
do, tl^un (255), madden; (in health) ft(^ 

beftnben; cts aux, not transL 
doctor, ber 2)ottor (117) ; (physician) 

ber 3Iqt (//. 'c). 
dog, ber ^unb (//. — c). 
dollar, ber Scaler (//. — ). 
door, bie X^are. 
double,'bo))))e(t. 
doubt. If., ber ii^ti\^\ v.^ gloeifetn 

(214). 
down, nieber; ^er» or ^ln*ab, *unter 

(484); — hill, bergab. 
dozen, bad 2)ut^enb. 
draw, (attract) gie^en (241) ; (design) 

gei(^neu (212) ; —ing, bie 3ci4nung. 
dress, m,y bad ^leib, bie ^leibimg; v. 

tr,, fteiben (212); /«/r., fic^ angie^en 

(241). 
drink, v., trinfen (231), (of animals) 

faufen (242) ; «., bo« ©etrSnf. 
drinkable, trintbar. 
drip, triefen (241). 
drive, /r., treiben (247); (astray) uer» 

fc^tagcn (2^9); intr., fasten (249); 

to take, go for a — , fpagleicn fa^* 

wn (iciii). 



drunken, betrutifen. 

dry, adj., trodfen; v., trodhieH. 

dumb, flunini; deaf and — , taub* 

f!umm. 
during, tofi^renb (gen., 280). 
duty, bie $Pi(^t (//. -en), 
dwell, iDo^nen. 
dye, »., bie J$arbe; v., ffirben. 



each, jeber; — one, jeber, eln ieber; 

— other, einanbcr {indecL), 
eagle, ber 3lbter [pi. — ). 
ear, bo8 O^r (gen. -ed, //. -en), 
early, fril^. 

earth, bie (grbe (106); — ly, irbifdft. 
easy, \t\6)t 

East, ber Often ; (fig.) ber SWorgem 
Easter, Ojlern (//.). 
eat, effen (243), (of animals) freffen 

(243)- 
eatable, egbar. 
edge, ber9lonb (//.*er); (knife) bie 

©c^neibe. 
education, bie (Srgie^ung. 

eight, a(ftt; — (t)teen, ttt^tje^n; — (t)y, 

adft tgig. 
either, beibe« (460) ; correl. conj., vxU 

ttjeber . . . ober (or), 
elderly, altli^ 

elect, v., iDfi^Ien, erlDS^ten (gu, 443). 
eleven, elf; the — th, ber elfte. 
emperor, ber ^oifer. 
end. If., bad (gnbe (gen. -%, pL -n) ; 

z/., enbigen. 
enemy, ber geinb; coll., the — , pi, 
England, (bad) @ngtanb. 
English, englift^; —man, ber (gng* 

(finber. 
enmity, bie geinbfc^ft 
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enough, geniig (usually /allows), 
enter, ((er- or (in*) ein^ge^en (fetn, 

248) ; cin*tretcn (fcin, 243). 
entertain, unttr^alten (248). 
entire, gang ( 144) ; adv,, also gfinjUcQ. 
equal, glei^ (dot,), getoa^fen {dot,) ; 

v., gUic^tommen (379, dot,), 
err, ft4 irrcn. 

errand-boy, bet ?aufbttr{(Qe. 
escape, entge^en (fein, 248) ; (run off) 

cntlttufcn (fcln, 248), both dot, 
estate, ba9 ®ut ; country — gonbgut. 
esteem, ac^ten (212), ^alten (248) 

filr. 
Europe, (bad) (Suropa. 
evade, umge!)rii (248, 2S7). 
even, adj\ ebeu ; adv., avi^ (485), 

\tm (454). 
evening, bcr Slbcnb (//. -e); in the 

— , bc« — « or abenb« (435). 
event, bie Segebett^eit, bad (Sreignid 

(//.-ffe). 
ever, jc, jematd; (always) immcr. 
every, jebcr, aUcr (460); —body, 

—one, ein Jeber, jcbcrmann; —thing, 

attc«; —where, fibcratt. 
except, v., aud^ne^men (232); as 

prep,, aufier (^fl/.)i o^ne {acc,)\ 

part., audgenommen. 
excessive, fibermdgig; as adv., fiu« 

fieri! (450). 
excitement, bie Sufregung. 
excuse, v., entft^ulbigen; n., bie (Snt» 

fc^ulbigung. 
exercise, bie Ubung ; (lesson) bad 

e^ercitium (118). 
exhibition, bie SudfteQung. 
expect, erloarten (212); «., — ation, 

bie Srroartung. 
expensive, teuer, loflbar. 
explain, ertl&retu 



express, v., aud«brfic!fn; ».,— (traun), 

bet ©(QneHjug. 
expression, ber 9[udbru(! (//. 'e). 
expressive, audbrudtdOoCL 
eye, bad 9uge. 

F. 
fable, bie gabel. 
face, bad ©eftc^t (//. -er). 
fact, bie Xi^atfa^e; in — , in ber 

X^at 
fade, Derbleic^en ({etn, 246), Derblit^n. 
fail, fcl^ten; (bankrupt) fallie'reii. 
fairy-tale for children, bad ^nber» 

marten, 
faith, ber ©laube (gen. -nd, 99). 
faithful, trtu. 
fall, fatten (feiii, 248); —in (^er* or 

^in*) ein^fatten. 
false, fal{(^. 

famous, beru^mt (part adj.). 
fan, bee gac^er. 

fancy, v., nieinen, fi(ft ein*bilben (437). 
far, fern, toeit ; as — as, fo fern (aid), 

bid (prep.). 
fanner, ber Saner (104). 
fast, (firm) fefl ; (rapid) f^neS. 
fat, fett. 

fate, bad ©(Qicffal (pL -e). 
father, bcr 35ater (pi. '). 
fault, bcr getter ; in — , f(3^ulbig, fc^utb 

(448). 
favor, bie ®unfl (see 106). 
favorable, giinftig, gemogen (part. 

adj.), both dat. ^ 
fear, n., bie gnrc^t; v., fiirc^ten (212); 

ftd^ furc^ten (Dor, dat.). 
feature, ber 3ug, ber ©eftd^tdiptg 

(pl- 'e). 
February, ber gcbmar'. 
feeble, fd^mac^. 
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feel, fftl^tetl, fi6i fflWcn ; — afraid, 

bonflcn ; — giddy, jd^toinbetn (214), 

dotA impers. {dat,), 
feU, faflen. 
feUow, ber ©urfcfte; —man, SDWt* 

menfd^. 
fetch, l^olen. 

few, toenlgc (//.) ; a—, cinlge (//.). 
field, ba« gelb. 

fifteen, fflnfte^n (or funfgc^n). 
fifth (the), bcr fflnftc. 
fifty, fflnftig {or funfglg). 
fight, fc(fttcn (242); If., ba« Ocfedftt 
find, pnben (231), -— out, crfo^ren. 
fine, (size) fein ; (look) fd^on. 
fire, ba« gcuer ; —insurance, ble gcucr* 

ttcrpt^crung. 
first (the), bcr crjle; adv., erfl (485); 

— ly, crficn« ; at — , jucrfl, anfongg ; 

— -bom, ertlgcboren {part. adj.). 
fish, «., ber gi|d^ ; v., fifd)cn. 
five, fiinf ; of — kinds, fflufcrlcl (306). 
flag, bic glaggc, bie ga^nc. 
flame, bie glatnnie. 
flatter, {c^meid^etn (214, dot.), 
flattery, bic ©c^mcit^elei'. 
flay, t(^inbcn (231). 
flee, flic^cn (fein, 241). 
flow, ftiegcn (241); rlnncn (232). 
flower, ble S3(umc; — basket, bcr 

— nforb (//. *c) ; — -garden, bcr 

— ngartcn. 
fly, v., picgcn (241, aux. 298). 
fly, «., bie gUcgc. 
follow, fotgen ({cin; dot.). 
folly, bic S^or^cit. 
food, bic @pcHc, ble iRa^rung (infin., 

ba« (gffcn). 
fool, ber Silaxt, berS^or {both pi. -en); 

— ish, uarrijd^, t^brld^t. 
foot, bcr gu6 (//. *c); on — , gu gug. 



loT.prep.y ffir (ace), (cause) bor (<&/.)» 

locgen (gen.) ; conj\, bcnn. 
forbid, Derblctcn (241 ). 
force, gnjlngcn (231); «., bcr Stt^owfl* 
foreign, frcmb ; — er, «., bcr grcmbc: 
— parts, bic grcmbc, ba« 3(u8lanb. 
foremost, bcr crflc. 
foresee, oor^er*tc^en (243). 
forest, bcr SBolb (pi. *cr). 
foretell, uor^cr*fagen. 
forget, (Ucrgcffcn (243, rarefy gen.); 

— me-not, bad SScrglgmclnntc^t. 
forgive, Dcrgcbcn (243, dat.). 
former, oorig; (the) — crjlcrcr (157, 

4i7)» iener. 
forsake, Dcrlaffcn (248). 
fortnight, uicrgc^n 2)agc; a — ago, 

Dor — n (dot.). 
forty, Dlcrgig. 
fossil, bad goffir (gen. -«, //. -ten, 

118). 
fountain, bic Oucttc, bcr ©runncn. 
four, Dtcr; — cornered, — ecfig ;. — 

footed, — fflfeifi ; —teen, — ge^ti. 
franc, bcr granfe. 
Frederick, grtcbrtd^ ; — Street, — «« 

ftrage. 
freedom, bic grel^clt ; —of will, ble 

SBiUcnd— . 
freeze, frlcrcn (241). 
French, adj., fransopfdft ; «., (lan- 
guage) ba« grangofHi^ ; the — , «., 

bic granjofcn. 
frequent, ^oupg ; adv., also oft, oftcrd. 
friend, bcr grcunb ; — ly, — Ud^ ; — 

ship, bic — f(^aft 
frighten, /r., weak, erf(ftrc(fcn ; inir., 

be — ed, crf(ftrccfcn (232), bangcn 

(tmpers., dat, 291). 
from, Don (dat.), aud (dat.)-, (cause) 
Dor (dat.), ipcgcn (gen.). 
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fruit, blegnnftt(//.*e). 

fugitive, ber ^fl^tUng. 

full, Doa {gen,), 

further, tociter {comp,), 

future, IV., tie 3utunft ; adj., gutfinftlQ. 



garden, ber ®arten (//. *) ; — wall, 

bie ®artentnauer. 
gardener, ber ®firtner. 
gate, bad X^or {pi, -e). 
gem, ber (Sbelftein. 
general, ber gclb^err, ber (icnerar 

{pl. -file), 
gentleman, ber ^txx (gen. -n, //. 

-en). 
German, adj,, beutf(^; as noun, a — , 

ein 2)eutf4er; — (language), bad 

S)eutfd^. 
Germany, (bad) 2>eut{41anb. 
get, (obtain) bcfommen (232); intr., 

(become) tterben; — in, — out, ein*, 

ou««flei0cti (247) ; — on, ge^en (im- 

pers, dot,); —well, genejen (243); 

all these, fein. 
giant, ber 9^iefe. 
giddy, fd^minbellg; to be, feel — , 

f(fttl)tnbeln {impers, dot.), 
gilded, Dergolbet. 
girl, bad a){fib(^en (dim.). 
give, geben (243); — up, auf*geben. 
glad, froV» to be — of, fid^ frcuen 

(gen.)\ adv., — ly, gem (485). 
glass, bad (9Iad; adj., glafern. 
glide, gteiten (246). 
glimmer, giffnmen (242). 
glorious, ^errlid^. 
glory, (fame) ber 9lu^|m (gen, -ed); 

(splendor) bie $errU(^!eit. 
go, ge^en (fein, 248); — by, uorbei* 

ge^en; — out (a light), erl5f4eni 



(fein, 242); — to walk, fpagieren 

ge^en ; — with, along, mitsgc^cn. 
god, ber ®ott (//. 'er) ; God, ®ott. 
gold, bad ®otb; adj,, go(ben. 
good, gut; also adv. (for well) ; noun, 

bad ®ut (pl. *cr). 
goodness, bie ®ite. 
goose, bie ©and (//. *e). 
gospel, bad (SDangelium (118). 
gracious, gnfibig. 
gradual, admaltg. 
grammar, bie ©ramma'tif. 
grand, grogarttg ; (rank) ))ome^m ; 

—father, ber ©rofioatcr ; —mother, 

bie (9ro6mutter. 
grant, gu»gebcn (243), Derlel^en (247); 

God — , gebe ®ott. 
great, grofi. 

Greek, «., ber ©ried^e ; adj, griecftift^. 
green, grfin ; «., bod @riin ; — ish, 

granlid^. 
grievous, ft^merjUt^ ; (heavy) {(^iuer. 
grind, (corn) ma^Ien ; (a knife) fc^Iei* 

feu (246). 
grove, ber $ain. 
grow, ttjod^fen (feln, 249) ; (become) 

roerbcn ; — dark, bunfeln (214, 

impers.). 
guest, ber ®afl (pl. H). 
guilt, bie @(ftulb (pl, -en, debts), 
gun-powder, bad (^(^iegpuloer. 

H. 

hail, n., ber ^agel ; v., ^ageln (214, 

impers.). 
hair, bad ^aar (//. -e, as coll.), 
half, ^alb (144); — a» ^^^ (420); »., 

bie ^filftc. 
hand, bie $anb (//. 'e) ; the right, 

left — , bie ated^tc, ?infe. 
handsome, fc^bn. 
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hang, intr,, l^angett (248); /!r., weak, 

l^dngen ; — up, auf^l^angcn. 
happen, gcf(ftc^cn (fcin, 243). 
happiness, bad ©tucf ; (joy) bie greube. 
happy, gliicfti^. 
harbor, bcr $afen (//. ""). 
hardly, t(fttoer!lc^ ; (scarcely) faum. 
hare, ber $afe. 
harm, bcr ®(ftobe(n) (100) ; v., ft^oben 

(dat.y 
haste, bie (Site ; hasty, eilig. 
hat, bcr $ut (//. 'c). 
have, Ijabcn (oj aux., 296) ; — to, 

miiffcn, 
hawthorn, ber SBcigborn. 
he, cr ; bcr, bief er, berjelbc (457) ; — 

(who) berjenigc (208). 
head, ber topf (//. ^c) ; —ache, bod 

^OpftDC^. 

health, bie ©efunb^cit. 

hear, ^orcn ; — tell, f agen ^orcn. 

heart, bo8 $crg {gen. -etiS, pL -en, 

102). 
heat, bie ^\%t ; v., ^igcn (213). 
heath, blc ^cibc. 
heathen, ber $cibe ; —ism, bad $el* 

bentum. 
heaven, bcr ipimmcl 
height, bie $5^c. 
help, l)clfen (232), bci^pc^cn (249), 

both dot. ; «., bic .t)ilfe. 
Henry, ©einrit^. 
hetypers., jic, (^a/., to) Hr ;poss.adj.f 

i^r; —self {reflex.), fi(^ ; {emph,) 

felbft (454). 
here, ^ter ; a<^'., ^ieflg ; —with, ^ier* 

mit (401). 
hero, ber $elb (//. -en), 
high, {)Q<i;)f before c, l|0^ (156). [—'(xb, 
hill, bcr ©flgel; up, down — , berg^auf, 
him (ace), il^n, {dat., to) i^m ; —self 



(reflex.), fldft ; [emph,) felbfl (454). 
his, adj\, \tin;pron.t feincr; beffen, 

bee|elbcn (457). 
history, bie ©cfd^id^tc. 
hit, trcffcn (232). 
hold, l)attcn (248) ; — for (consider), 

— ^x(acc.); —worthy, lourbigcn 

{ace, gen.). 
holiday, ber geiertag. 
home, bic ^cimat {p/. -erf) ; adv. (to), 

at, from — , nad), gu, t)on ^aufe. 
honesty, bie S^rlic^fcit. 
honor, «., bic @^re (iq6) ; man of — , 

ber (S^rcnmonn; v., e^rcn. 
hope, v., ^offen; «., bie $offnung; 

— ful, ^offnung«t)oE ; —less, ^off* 

nung§Io«; — of, or for, auf (ace). 
horse; bag ^ferb (//. -e). 
hospital, bag ^ospitol (p/. 'er). 
hot, ftcig. 
hotel, ber ©aft^of (//. 'e); — -porter, 

bcr ^au8fne(ftt. 
hour, (duration) bic vBtunbc; (o'clock) 

bie U^r; — ly, punblic^. 
house, bag $aug; — of Lords, bag 

^erren— . 
how, role, 
human, mentd^Iit^ ; — being, ber 

mtn\6) (pi. -en), 
humanity, bic 3Jien|c^^eit ; (feeling) 

bie 3HenWUc^|feit. 
humble, bemiitig. 
hundred (a), ^unbert. 
Hungarian, ber Ungar (p/. -n). 
hungry, ^ungrig ; to be — , l^ungem ; 

itnpers. (cue). 
huntsman, ber 3dger. 
hurry, bie Sile; in a — , in (Site, 
husband, ber SJ^ann, (S^emann (425). 
hut, bic $flttc. 
hypocrisy, bie ipeuci^elei'. 
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ice, ba« (gi«; cold as — , ei«toIt 

if, locnn {pmitUdy 350, 2) ; even — , 

ttjenn . . . aud^ (486); (whether) ob. 
iU, tranf; dangerously — , jlcrbcuS- 

front; — ness, bic ^ronfl)eit. 
image, ba« »ilbni« (//. -ffc). 
imagine, ftd) {dat,) cinbllben (212). 
immediately, fogtet(^. 
immortality, bic UnPcrblit^feit. 
impatient, ungebulbig. 
important, tDtc^tig, bebeutenb. 
impostor, bcr !6etruger. 
improvidence, bic UnDorjtd^tlgfeit. 
in, prep.^ in {dat), into {ace.) ; adv.^ 

(place) barin; (motion) l)ercin, ^in* 

cin ; as sep. pref.y cin». 
include, c;n=fd)tie6cn (241). 
incontestable, unftreitig. 
incredible, iiug!anbU(^. 
industrious, fIciBig. 
infer, fc^Ucgen (241); — from, QU«, 

{dat.)\ (from one's look) an»fc^en 

(243,^tf/./^rJ.). 
inform, bcnac^rid)tigcn. 
injurious, fc^obUt^ {dat). 
inn, ba« Slrt8^au8. 
innocence, bte Unjc^ulb. 
innocent, nnfc^utblg. 
insist, bcftc^cn (249); — on, anf 

{ace, 477)- 
inspect, bcfcl^cn (243). 
instead (of), anPott, jlatt {gen,)\ be- 
fore tnfin., 475, 2. 
insult, v., bclcibigcn; «., bie S3cleibi= 

gung. 
interest, «., bo8 3ntereffc {gen. -«, 

//. -n); v., an^gc^cn (248); —one's 

self in, fic^ anmc^mcn (232, gen.). 



interior, inner {i^)\as «.,ba« 3nncrc. 
into, prep.^ in {ace.); adv., ^rcin, 

^inein. 
intolerable, unertrfiglidft {p<^rt., 482). 
introduce, ein^fil^ren; (a person) Dor» 

llcUcn. 
invent, erfinben (231). 
invention, bic @rfinbung. 
invite, cin»Iaben (249). 
iron, ba9 (Stfcn ; adj., cifcm. 
island, bic 3nfet, ba« (Sitanb {pi. -c). 
it, e« (452-3) ; its, fcin, or dem., gen. 

(457). 



January, bet ^onuar'. 

jewel, bo« ^Icinob (//. -c, ^v-icn). 

journey, bic 8lcife. 

joy, bic grcubc (106) ; for—, toot — ^n. 

judge, nrtcilcn ; (official) ridjten ; «., 

bcr m&iitx. 
jump, jpringcn (231 ; aux., 298). 
just, adj., gercc^t ; ad^j., gcrabc ; (time) 

focbcn, crjl. 



keep, fatten ; (retain) begotten (248); 

tntr., jtc^ ^altcn, blcibcn (247). 
key, ber ©(^lilffct. 
kUl, totcn (212). 
kind, bic 2(rt (//.-en); —of, by suffix, 

—crlei (306); what — of, n)a« fur 
kind, giltig : —ness, bic @iltc. 
king, bcr ^5nig ; — dom, bad ^onig* 

rcid| (//. -c). 
kitchen, bic ^iid|C. 
knife, bag SWcffcr. 
knock, ftopfcn ; (hit) ftogcn (248). 
know, fcuncn, ttJiffcn (254, see note^p. 

i34);fonncn (268). 
known (well — ), bcfannt {part. adj.). 
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knowledge, bie ^entttnid, ba9 ^iffen 
(/«/«.) ; of my — , meined SBiffcn«. 



laboratory, bad Saborato'rium(ii8). 

laborer, ber 2(rbeltcr. 

lacerate, gcrflcifd^cn (213). 

lady, bic !^amc. • 

lake, ber @ee (104, 426). 

lame, la^m. 

land, «., bad ?onb (425); v., lonbcn 

(fcin, 212). 
landlord, ber SBirt, ber $au9^err. 
language, bie @pra(^e. 
large, grog (156). 
last, \t%\. (157); (preceding) toorig; 

adv.^ at — , cnbUd^, gute^jt. 
late, fpat ; — ly, ncuUd^ ; at latest, 

fpcitefleng {gen.), 
laugh, lad^eu ; — at, lac^cn (gen,\ 

au84a(^en (afr.). 
law, bQ8 ®efe^ (//. -e). 
lawyer, ber 3(buofaf , ber 9led^t«gelel^rtc 

{adj.i noun), 
lay, tegen. 
lazy, trdge. 

lead, ful^rcii, teiten (212). 
lead, bad $teL 
leaf, bad $(att. 
leap, fpringen (231 ; aux.^ 298). 
learn, leriien {infin,, 474); — ed, ge* 

le^rt (/flr/., a<^'.). 
leave, z/., laffcn, uertaffen (248) ; intr. 

(depart) ab^fa^ren (fein, 249). 
leave, «., (permission) bie ©riaubntd ; 

(departure) ber 2(bfd^icb. 
leg, bad Sein {pi. -e). 
lend, Icll^cn (247). 
length, blc ?angc ; adv.^ at — , cnb* 

lid), 
lessen, (t)er)minbem (214). 



lesson, (task) bie Kufgabe; (hour) 
bie ©tunbe. 

let, (offen (248) ; <fr by imperat. 
letter, ber SSrief; (of alphabet) ber 

©ut^flabe (99); — carrier, ber ©rief. 

trager. 
liberate, befreien, frei4affen (379). 
liberty, bic grei^eit; to set at —, in 

— fcfecn. 

library, bie SibUot^ef. 

lie, (posture) Uegen (243). 

lie, (falsehood) Ittgen (242); «., bic 

sage; to tell a — , lugen. 
life, bod i^ebcn; — -insurance, bie ?c* 

bcndtoerfid)crung. 
lift, \)tUn (242); — up, anf»^eben. 
light, bad ?id^t (pL 424);— of day 
lighten, (flash) bli^cn. [(389, 2). 

like, V,, (love) Ueben; — to, m5gen 

(472), or adv., gem (485). 
like, adj., gleid), (i^nlitft {dat.) ; adv., 

njie; to be — , gteit^cn (246, dat,) ; 

adv.. — ly, n)o^rjd|clnUt^. 
limb, bad ®acb. 
lion, ber ?5tt)c. 

listen, l)orc^en, gu*^5ren (to, dat.). 
little, (size) ftein ; (quantity) mctttg; 

a — , cin menig; {often tr. by dim.). 
live, tebeii ; — to see, crieben. [-ni). 
load, v., labeii (249) ; «., bie ?aft (//. 
lock, fd)lic6en (241), »erfd)Ue6cn. 
long, adj., lang(e); adv., lang(c); — 

ago, tonge ^er, longft. 
look, blicfcn, fc^en (243) ; (seem) aud* 

le^en; — • for (seek), fiid)cn ; (expect) 

crruortcn; — at, an-.|e^en, befc^en. 
lord, ber ^err {gen. -n, pi. -cii), 
lose, uerlieren (241) ; — one's way, 

fi(ft tjcrirrcn, fic^ t)erlaufen (248); 

— at play, uerfpictcn. 
loss, ber ^crlufl. 
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loud, lout 

love, v., tieben; — to, adv, gern (485) ; 

«., ble ?lcbe; — -letter, bcr ?icbe«* 

brief, 
lovely, UebU(^, Ueben^wilrbtg. 
low, nicbrig {see also 158). 
lucky, glucflicQ. 
luggage, ba9 ©epSd 



magnanimous, grogmfitig. 
maid-servant, bit aWogb (//. 'e). 
maintain, (assert) be^aupteu (212); 

(support) erittttcn (248). 
make, mac^en ; — haste, eilen. 
malicious, bod^aft. 
man, (sex) ber3yiann(//.'cr,j<f<f425); 

(human) bcr 9Wenf4 {pi- -en), 
manner, (mode) bie ^eife ; (custom) 

bie @ittc. 
many, toie(e (//.); —a, mandjcr, inan(^ 

clii; how—, loicDiele. 
marble, bcr SKomior ; o^"., marmom. 
March, bcr SWfirg. 
march, morjc^ic'rcti (215; aux.y 298) ; 

aie^|cn (fctn, 241); /r.,— laffen (269). 
mark (coin), btc SWorf (312). 
market, bcr SWarft (//. *c) ; — place, 

— , bcr aKorftpIotj. 
marriage, (state) btc @^c ; (wedding) 

ble $od)selt. 
Mary, SWaric {gen, -n8). 
mast, bcr ajiaji (^«. -c8,//. -en), 
master, bcr $err (^«. -n,//. -en) ; 

—of, mSt^tig {gen.), 
material, bad "^^itxxixX {gen. -%, pi. 

-icn, 119). 
matter, ;f., (affair) bic ^Q,^t\ to be 

the — , fc^ien (impers., with da/.); 

it matters, c« fommt barauf an. 
May, bcr mal 



may, modal: mogcn, tdnnen, bihrfett 

(472) ; — be, adv., toicHcic^t. 
mayor, bcr S3urgcrmetflcr. 
me, mid^ {aec); mir {dat.), 
mean, ntcincn. 
mean(s), baS a)itttet; by — of, tocr* 

mlttcljl (gen.), bur(^ (a^r.); by no 

— , feinc«tpcg8 (399J. 
measure, «., bad SJiag (//• -c); z'., 

meffen (243); take one's — , an* 

meffen {dat.pers.; for ace). 
meat, bad glcifc^. 
meditate, fumen (232). 
meet, bcgegnen (fein, dot.); —with, 

treffen (232). 
melt, f^mclgeu (fcln, 242). 
memory, bad ®eb&d|tnid. 
mend, beffern, aud»beffcm (214). 
merchant, bcr ^aufmann {pi. 425). 
merciful, barml^ergig, gnfibig {to,dat.). 
mercy, btc SBarml^ergigfcit; to have — , 

lidft erbarmcu (on, gen.). 
meritorious, Derbicnt {part. adj.). 
messenger, ber ^ote. 
Michael, m^tl 
middle, «., bic SWitte; adj., mtttlcr 

{comp.f 158). 
midnight, bic SWittcmatftt. 
mighty, mac^tig. 
mild, milb(e). 
mile, bie SWcKe, bie ©tunbe (hour's 

walk), 
milk, bie SSRiX^i^ ; v., meljen (242). 
mine, mciner, meinig ; in pred. also 

mciu (193). 
minister, ber SKinfjIcr. 
minute, «., bie SWinu'tc (time), 
misfortune, bad Unglilcf. 
miss, ocrfe^ten ; (feeling) Dermiffeu ; 

— the mark, t)orbet»f(^ic6en (241). 
miss, «., bad grfiufein; (title, 428). 
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mistake, «., bcr getter; (error) bcv 

3rrtum (//. -tflmcr) ; v., to be — n, 

fic^ Irrcn. 
modest, Befd^cibcn {part. adj.). 
moment, ber ^lugcnblicf. 
Monday, ber 3J^ontag. 
money, bag ®elb ; sum of — ^ blc 

©elbfumme. 
monk, ber W>xi6). 
monkey, bcr 3(ffe. 
month, ber SJionat (//. -e). 
monument, bag aJionumcnf . 
moon, ber IKonb (//. -e) ; full — , ber 

^oQmonb. 
more, mel^r {indecl.)\ nod) (485); or 

by comp. inflection ; the — (334)' 
morning, ber SWorgen (//•—) ; in the 

— , be« —8, or adv., morgeug. 
morrow (to-), morgen; day after — , 

iibermorgen. 
most, melfl, am meijlen ; abs. superl., 

l)OC^j!, augcrfl ; or by sup. inflection. 
mother, bie SWutter {pl.Hx)\ — 

tongue, bie SWutterfprac^e. 
mount, jleigen (jein) ; /r., bepeigcn 

(247) ; — up, auMleigcn (feln). 
mountain, ber S3erg; range, bag 

(5^ebirge (//. -). 
mouse, bie SOJaug (//. ''e). 
move, tr.y bewegen; (excite) ril^ren; 

intr., jjie^en (fein, 241^. 
Mr., (ber) ^err; Mrs., (blc) grou (428). 
much, adj.y Diel (245), also adv. ; (de- 
gree) fcl^P {adv.). 
multiply, muItipUcie'ren (215) ; — 

by, mlt {dot.), 
multitude, bie SWenge (431). 
museum, bag aJiuje'utn (gen. -g, //. 

-en, 118). 
music, bie SWuflf, 
must, mflffen (261; modal^ 472). 



my, mein; —self (j«^*.), fctbjl; {obj. 
reflex.) mid|, mlr (fetbp, 434)- 

N. 
name, «., ber -y^ome {gen. -ng, //. -n, 

99) ; his — is, er ^eigt; v., nennen 

(254);be— d, ^et6en(247). 
narrow, enge, ft^mal. 
nature, bie ^qXmx'. 
naughty, unartig, bofe. 
near, adj., na^, na^er, na(ftp {dat:)\ 

prep., ncbcn, bet {dat.)\ adv.,—\y, 

beinafte. 
nearness, bie 9^d^e. 
necessary, no tig. 
need, «., bie S^^ot ; v., brouc^en, bebflr* 

fen {gen. 434) ; modal, bflrfen (472). 
needle, bie 9^iobel. 
neglect, Demat^lafflgen. 
neighbor, ber 9'iaci^bor (gen. -g, pi. 

-11). 
neither, pron., feiner (uon beibcn); 

conj., ttjeber . . . (nor) not§. 
never, nie, niemalg. 
nevertheless, bcnnod), beffen unge* 

ad)tet (280). 
new, neu; —laid (egg), fri|d). 
news, bie ^unbe, bie S'Jac^rit^t; — 

paper, bie S^i^wnfl- 
next, adj. (see nol^); (following) fol* 

genb; adv., junad^p. 
night, bie ^adf|t {pi. H). 
nightingale, bie 9^ac^tigall. 
nine, neun^ —teen, — gcl^n; — ty, —jig. 
no, adj., fein; — one, —body, teiner, 

niemanb; —thing, nic^tg; a</z/., nein. 
noble, ebe(; — man, ber ©belmann (//. 

425)- 
none, //., feinc. 
nonsense, bcr Unftnn. 
nor, (neither) . . . , (njeber) . . . not^. 
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north, bcr SfJorbCcn). 

not, nid^t; — yet, noc^ nUt ; — any, 

one, fcin, fciner; — • any thing, iildftt*. 
nothing, nic^td. 
now, (time) Je^jt; nun (485) ; adj., (of 

now) jefelg. 
number, bic^oW (/^» -en); (amount) 

blc Inga^I. 
nursery, blc ^inbcrjlube. 
nut, bic SRug (//. 'c). 

O. 

O, oh, 0^1 ad^! 

oath, ber Sib; on — , clblit^. 

obey, gc^ord|cn (dot.). 

obliged, ucrbunbcn (/ar/. Dcrblnben); 

to be — ed, (must) milffen (472). 
occur, tjor=Iomnicn (f cin, 232) ; (to the 

mind) cin*f alien (fein, 247, <&/.). 
o'clock, U^r (hour); what — ? ttJtc 

Diet U^r ? at two — , um gnjct U^r» 
odious, tjer^agt '(/^r/. adj.). 
of, Don, (out of) au8, (among) untcr, 

all dot.; (on) on, fiber {ace.) ; or by 

gen. case. 

off, <y\if bat)on. 

offer, bicten (241), an*bicten. 

office, bad ^mt. 

officer, bcr Offtjlcr' {pi. -e). 

often, oft, BftcrS. 

old, att; grow—, altern (214). 

olive-tree, ber £)Ibaum. 

on, (place) auf, (time) an {dat.) ; (di- 
rection) auf , ilbcr {ace.) f — foot, ju 
gu6; adv.y fort, l^in. 

once, clnmal (401, 2); — more, noc^ — . 

one, adj., cin; (in counting, neut^ einS; 
indef. pron., clnct, man (460) ; — 
another, cinanbcr; every —, (ein) 
jebcr; no — , feiner. 

only, adj., cingtg ; adv., aHcln', nur; 



not — . . . but, tti^t nur . . . fonbem. 
open, adj., offen; v., offnen (212), auf» 

mac^cn. 
opinion, bie SWcinung; to be of — , 

mclnen, bcr SWdnung fcln. 
opportune, gctcgcn. 
oppress, untcrbrfldten. 
or, ober. 

orchard, bcr ©oumgartcn. 
order, v., (person) bcfc^lcn (232); 

(thing) bcjlcttcn; «., bcr Sefc^, blc 

S3cj!eaung; in —to, nnt . . . gu (e8i). 
other, anber; each — , one an—, eln* 

anbcr {indecl.)\ (one more), nod^ 

cln. 
ought, fotten {modal, ^yi). 
our, unfcr; pron., ours, unf(c)rcr, un* 

f(e)rlg; ourselves {subj.), tolr fclbfl; 

{obj. reflex.), unS (fclbjl), 
oM\,adv,, auS, ^crauS, ^InauS, (out- 
side) brauficn; — of, prep., au8, 

ouger {dat.). 
outside, adv., braugcn; — of, prep.^ 

auger {dat), auficr^alb {gen.) ; «., 

bag Sugcre (158), blc augcnfcitc. 
over, adv., fiber, l^ers, l^ln^fibcr; (past) 

boraber, borbcl; prep., fiber {dat,y 

ace), 
overcome, fibernjlnbcn (231). 
owe, fd)ulblg fcln (438). 
ox, ber Oc^«(^). 



page, blc @elte. 

pain, bcr ©dimcrj (loi); to give —, 

njc^c t^un (437, 4)- 
paint, malen; — er, berSWater (//.—); 

— ing, ba« ©emolbc (//. — ). 
pair, bag $aar (431, c), 
pale, bteld^; turn—, crMclt^cn (246). 
paper,ba« papier'; news— ,bic S^^tung. 
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parable, bie $ara^el; bad ©lei^nU 

pi. -ffc). 
parade, bie $ara'be. 
pardon, Dergei^en (247, dot,) ; n.^ bie 

^Sergci^ung ; I beg — , id^ bitte 

urn ». 
parents, bie (Sltem« 
part, (divide) teilen; (separate) fc^et* 

ben (247; also intr,, Jein) ; «., ber 

Sell; on the — (of), toon ©eiten 

(106) ; for my — , nieinerfeitS (399). 
partly, tcil8 {gen. adv.). 
pass, (away) toerge^en (248) ; (happen) 

ttorgel^en; (by) Dorbei*ge^en (a//feln); 

(time) ju»brlngen (254). 
passage, bie Uberfa^rt 
past, adj.^ Dergangen {part, ad/.)] 

adv., toorbei; «., the — , bie 8ergon» 

gen^eit; of the — [adj.), Dor^erig ; 

half — , etc. (305.) 
pastor, ber ^^Por (//. -en, 1 17). 
patience, bie (^ebulb. 
patient, gebutbig; n., ber $atient^. 
pay, bega^len; (for, penalty) hii%tn; 

— a visit, einen Sefn(ft mat^en. 
peace, ber griebc (gen. -ni, pi. -n). 
peasant, bet 33auer {gen. -«, //. -n). 
pen, bie geber. 
penalty, bie ©trafe; under — of 

death, bel 2eben8|lrofe, 
people, ba« SSott {coll.), bie ?eute 

(//.) ; indef.y man (460). 
permission, bie (Sriaubnid (//. -ffe). 
persuade, itberreben (212). 
petrify, Derjlcinem (214). 
physician, ber Slrgt {pi. ''e). 
pick, lefen (243); — out, anMefen; — 

up, auf«^eben (242). 
picture, bad 53ilb; — -book, ba9 33il* 

berbut^; — -gallery, (painting) bie 

®emalbegallerie\ 



pin, bie ©tecfnabel. 

pit, bie ©rube. 

place, «., ber Ort (//. 425); v., fletten; 

(lay) legen. 
plan, ber ?lan (//. ''e or -c). 
plant, «., bie ^flonge; v., pflangen. 
play, «., ba9 @piel; v., fpielen; to lose 

by — , toerfpielen. 
pleasant, angene^m. 
please, gefallen (247, dat.)\ (pray), 

bitte; if you — , geffittigjl {sup. adv.). 
pleasure, bad ^ergniigen; (joy) bie 

greube. 
plough, «., ber ^flug (//. ''e); v., 

Pfiilgen. 
poem, bad ®ebi(^t. 
poet, ber ^oet, ber ©Uter. 
poetry, bie ^Jf oefie', bie 2)id^tung. 
polite, ^oflit^. 
political, poUtifcQ. 
poor, arm; (quality) f(^(ed^t. 
porter (hotel), ber ^audfned^t 
portmanteau, ber Coffer (//. — ). 
post-office, bie ?ojl {pi. -en). 
potato, bie ^artoffel. 
pound, bad ?funb (312). 
pour, giegen (241). 
power, bie SPfiadit {pi. *e). 
praise, v., lobcn, prclfen (247) ; «., bad 

?ob; to my — , mir gu ?obe. 
pray, beten (212); (I) — , (id^) bitte. 
prayer, bod %t\itV. 
preach, prebigen; — er, ber ^rebiger. 
precious, fojlbar, fSjIUt^; — stone, 

ber (Sbelflein. 
prefer, t)or-3iel)cn (241); see gern (485). 
present, «., (gift) bad ©ejc^enf ; (time) 

bie ©cgcumart ; a^*., gegennjcirtig; 

(place) anlDefenb; at — , je^t; of the 

— jc^ig. 

president, ber ^rajtbenf . 
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prick, flec^en (232). 

pride, bet @toIg. 

prince, ber ?Jrinj, ber gilrfl {pis. -en). 

print, bruden; — ing-office, ble 3)rucf* 

crel'. 
prison, ba9 ®efangnl«; — er, ber ®e* 

fanflcne {part, noun), 
privilege, ba8 53orrcd)t {pL -e). 
probable, tDa^rft^einlid^; idiom,^ 465. 
procession, ber ^ufjufl (//. *c). 
professor, ber ?rofef|or (117). 
profit, ber ^Rut^en; (money) ber ®e* 

roinn; v., nfl^en (^a/.)- 
progress, ble gortf(^rittc (//.)• 
prohibition, ba8 S3crbot (//. -e). 
project, v., (jut over) flber-fle^en (287). 
promise, t)crfpred|en (232) j also n. ; 

— ing {part, adj.), ^offnutigSDoU. 
proof, ber ^elDeid. 
propose, Dor»|t^Iagcn (249) ; intr., fid^ 

Dor»ne^men (232). 
proverb, ber @^)ruci^ (//. ■'e), boS 

©pric^wort (//. ^er). 
Prussia, (bQ8)^reu6en; — n, ^)reu6ifd^; 

«., ber ^reu^e. 
pull, gie^cn (241); —out, ]^erau««— . 
punishment, bie ©trofe. 
pupil, ber @d)uter; (/rw.) ble —in. 
push, {(^leben (241); (strike) flogen 

(248). 
put, (set) te^en (213) ; (place) pcttcn; 

(lay) (cgen; — off, oerft^icben (241); 

— on (clothes) on«jlel)en (241); — 

out (a light) aud>(5fd^en (242, a). 



quarter, ba9 SBiertet 
queen, bie ^5nlgln (//. -nen). 
question, blc Rragc; it is the — , eg 

frogt fi4 
-tiick, (rapid) fd^nett. 



quiet, rul^ig, fllll; v., beru^lgcn. 
quire, bad ^&i (¥a))ier, 312) ; (choir) 

ber (J^or (//. H, 426). 
quite, gan), bur(^au9. 

R. 

railway, blc (Sifenba^n (//. -en); — 

-station, ber Sa^nl^of (//. ''e). 
rain, «., ber 9legen; v., regnen. 
raisin, ble 9^oftne. 
rank, ber 9lang (//. ^e); (social) ber 

@tanb {pi. ^e). 
ransack (plunder), pliinbem (214). 
rapid, fc^neQ, gef^n^lnb. 
reach, rclc^en; (attain) err eleven, 
read, lefen (243); — (aloud), toor= 

lefen; —ing, «., ble ?ectu're, bag 

?e|en. 
ready, bereit; (finished) fcrtlg. 
real, lolrfl^. 
receive, enH)fangen (248), er^olten 

(248) — usually things {get), 
recent, neu; adv.^ — ly, neuUc^. 
recollect, jid^ beflnnen (232, ^<r«.)' 
recover, intr., gencfen (fcln, 243). 
rector, ber 9le!tor {pi. -en, 117). 
red, rot; — as fire, feuerrot. 
redden, /r., rotcn; intr., err5ten (214). 
redound, gereit^en {dat.). 
refresh, erfrlfd^en (213). 
refuse, (deny) Dernjelgem (214) ; (re- 
ject) ab=fd(|Iogcn (249). 
refute, TOibertegcn (287). 
regiment, bad 9?egiment' (//. -er). 
reign, rcgle'ren (215); «., blc 9flegle'* 

rung. 
rejoice, intr., fld^ freuen {gen. 434) ; 

or tmpers., ed freut {ace, 292) ; /r., 

erfrcncn. 
relate, (tell) ergol^Ien; be — cd, ftd^ »er* 

^alten (248); (akin) Dcrtoanbt fcin. 
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relation, ba^ $erl^&Itnt6 (//. -f[e); 

(kinsman) ein $emanbter. 
relieve, gu ^ilfc fommcn {dai., 437) ; 

(of) ent^cbcn (242), cntlcbigcn {^otA 

gen,, 434). 
rely, fid(| Derlaffen (on, ouf, acc^, 
remain, bteibcn (fcin, 247); — ing, 

ubrlg {adj.). 
remarkable, merlmiirbtg. 
remember, gcbcnfen (254); Jtt^ crin* 

ncrn (214) ; both gen., 434. 
remit, (send) fiberfcnbeti (254); (let 

off) erlaffcn (434). 
reply, cntgegncn (212, dot:). 
request, z/., bitten (243) ; n., bie 

S3ittc. 
resemble, gteid(|en (246, dot.). 
resent, rdd^en. 
resound, erf^aHen (242). 
respect, oc^tcn (212). 
result, 4eraud»tommen (fein, 232). 
retire, ab*trctcn (fcln, 243); jH ju- 

rurf-jic^cn (241). [fci^r. 

return, v., gurii(f*fe^rcn; «., bie Slfldt* 
reward, bcbl^ncn; »., blc S3elo^nung. 
Rhenish, rl^einlfd^. 
Rhine, bcr 9i^fin. 
ribbon, bad ©onb {pi. ^er, 424). 
rich, rcic^. 
riddle, bad Stdtfet. 
ride, rcitCtt (246, aux., 298) ; take a—, 

fpagiercn — ; — r, bcr 9lcitcr. 
rifle, «., bie 33fld)|e. 
right, red^t ; — hand, bie 9leci^te; on, 

to the — , re(^t«; «., ba« 9letf|t; to 

be— , 9le(^t^oben. 
righteous, gerec^t, rec^tfci^affen. 
ring, »., bet 9{ing. 
ring, v.y (resound) Iltngen (231); (bell) 

tUngeln (214); —ing of bells, bad 

©elfiut* 



ripe, reif. 

rise, (get up) attf»flel)cn (249) ; (go up) 

auf^ge^en (248); (from the dead) 

auferfle^en (289); all\i\vi. 
river, ber glug (//. ""e). 
road, ber SBeg, bie Klanbtlrage. 
roast, braten (248) ; »., ber ^aten. 
robber, ber 9louber. 
rock, «., ber gct«, gelfen (loi). 
roof, bad S)a4. 
room, (space) ber Staum; (of a house) 

bod ^xxKmx. 
rose, bie 9lofe. 
row, «., bie aieil^e. 
row, »., rubern (214). 
royal, I5nigti(^. 
run, rennen (254), laufen {7^)\hoth 

aux.y 298; —after, nac^«— {dat.)\ — 

off, bat)on*— ; — up, ^crati- (taufen); 

— away (from) entlawfen (dot.), 
rush, pflrgen (213). 
Russia, (bad) 9{uglanb. 

s. 

sack, (bag), ber ®acf (//. 'e). 

sad, tvaurig. 

sailor, ber SD^atrofe. 

sake, for the — , ttjegen, um . . ♦ Witten 

{gen., 280) ; for my — , meinet — , etc. 
same (the), berfelbe (208) ; all the — , 

gang ber|elbe, elnerlei; at the — time^' 

gugleid^. [abenb. 

Saturday, ber @amdtag, ber @onn« 
sausage, bie SBurft (//. *e). 
save, retten (212); (spare) fparen. 
saving, Iporfam, [©ellanb. 

saviour, bcr Sl^ctter; the Saviour, bcr 
Saxony, (bad) @a(^{en. 
say, |agcn; be said to, fotten (472). 
scholar, (pupil) ber ©collier; (learned) 

ber ©ele^rte (part, n<mn). 
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school, blc ©d^ulc; —room, bie @(^ul* 

ftubc; boys' — , blc ^abcnft^ulc. 
scold, j^clten (232). 
scream, fd^relen (247); »., bad ®c* 

fci^rei; orinfin. noun. 
sea, ba« SWcer (//. -e), bie @ee (//. 

-en, 426) ; —sick, feefvanf. 
seal, »., bad ©teget; t'., ftcgetn, toerfte* 

gcin (214). 
season (of the year), bie 3a]^redgeit. 
seat, »., ber ^\%\ v,, \t%tn\ to take a 

— , |t(^ icijcn (213). 
second (the), ber gtveite, ber anbere 

(of two), 
see, feien (243) ; call to — (visit), be» 

{u(^en* 
seek, fuci^en. 
seem, fci^einen (247), t>or«Iommen ({ein 

232). 
seize, greifen (246). 
self, (emph.) f clbp, fclbcr; {inject) the 

refl.prons, (434). 
sell, Derfaufen. 
send, fc^icfcn, fenben (254); — for, 

(person) tomtnenlaffen; (thing) l^olen 

laffcn. 
sentiment, bte ®eftnnung. 
servant, (man) ber 2)iencr; (woman) 

bie S)iencrin; — -girl, blcaWagb (//. 

*e); body of — s, bie S)ienerfci^aft. 
serve, bicnen {.dot.) ; (wait upon) be* 

bicneK {ace), 
service, ber 2)ienf!. 
set, /r., fct^cn (213); *«/r., (go down) 

untcr*ge]^cn (fein, 248); — across, 

over, ilber^fetjen (287). 
settle, /r., (arrange) orbnen; (quiet) 

berul^igcn, 
seven, jfeben; — ty, fteb(en)3ig ; — 

— times, jtebenmal. [mat«. 

several, mc^rere (157); — times, mel^r- 



severe, (strict) ftreng ; (grievous) 

fij^twer* 
shake, f^fitteln (214). 
shall, modal: fotten (472); as fiU. 

aux,, 173. 
sharp, f^arf. 
she, fte, e« (452. 457)- 
shear, fci^eren (242). 
sheep, bad @(^af (pi. -e). 
sheet (of paper), ber S5ogcn (431). 
shepherd, ber @cftafer; —ess, bie 

©d^clferln. 
sheriff, ber ©d^eriff {Eng.). 
shine, f(!^einen (247) ; (gUtter) glongen 

(213). 
ship, bad ©i^lff (//. -e). 
shirt, bad $emb (gen. -ed, //. -en, 

105). 
shoe, ber ©d^n^ (//. -e). 
shoot, jd^legen (241). 
shop, ber ?aben (pi. •'en, or — ). 
shore, bad Ufer. 
short, furg; alsoadv,;—\y (time), balb, 

in f urgent; — ness, bie ^ilrge. 
show, «., bie @(^au; »., geigcn, tt)cifen 

(247), (guide) fu^ren. 
shut, ftfiUcfien (241), ju^mod^cn. 
sick, franf. 
side, bie ©eite; on this, that — of, 

biedfeit(d), ienfeit(d) (gen. 280). 
siege, bie Selagerung. 
sight, ber Slnblid, bie Slnpc^t (pL -en); 

in — of, anfid^tig (gen.). 
silent, fd^njeigenb (part. adj.). 
silver, bad ©Uber; a^^*., of — , ftlbem. 
sin, bie @iinbe; — ner, ber ©unber. 
since, /r<f/., felt (dat.)\ conj., (time) 

feit, feitbem; (reason) ba {486). 
sing, fmgcn (231). 
sink, jinfen (fein, 231). 
sir, $err, mein ^crr (428). 
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sister, bte ©(^koefier. 

sit, fifeen (243) ; — down, ftt^ feften; 

—ting-room, bag SBol^ngimmcr. 
six, fedft«; — th (the), berfeti^pc;— part, 

bad @e(^dte(. 
skin, «., blc §aut (//. 'e) ; (pelt) bad 

gett {pi. -e); v., {(^Inbcn (231). 
sky, ber ^immcl; — blue, ^immeU 

blau. 
sledge, ber @(^Uttcn. 
sleep, v., fd^tafen (248) ; — ing-room, 

bad ©d^lafgimmer; «., ber ©t^lof; 

— y, {(ftlfifrig; —less, f(^Iaf(o«; go to 

— , etn*f(^tafen (fcin). 
slipper, ber ^antoffct {gen.-%^ pL-xC). 
small, Hein. 
smile, lac^etn (214). 
sneak, ft^teici^en (246). 
snore, fd^nart^en. 
snow, «., ber ©d^ncc; v., fd^neien; — - 

white, j(^nectoci6. 
so. 10(485); (then) al|o. 
soap, bie @eife. 
society, bie ©efcUfd^aft 
soldier, berSoIbat^ 
some, cinige (//.); tweld^cd {sing.)\ 

as part. adj. often not transl, ; 

body, one, jemanb; — ^thing, etmad; 

—times, gurociten; —where, irgenb* 

tt)o ; — day, einfl 
son, ber @ol^u {pi. *e); — in-law, ber 

vSd)iDieger{o]^n. 
song, ber ®e|ang {pl.'-t)\ bod ?icb. 
soon, batb; comp.^ e^er; (earlier) frfl» 

^er; (rather) Itcber; as — (as), fobolb. 
Sophia, (gop^ic {gen. -end).; 
sorry, betriibt {part, adj.) ; I am — , 

ed t^ut mir leib (437). 
sort, bte @orte; what — of, xo^i.^ fiir. 
soul, bie @eele. 
sound, z/., flingen (231); «., ber ^tang. 



sour, fauer. 

South, ber @ab(en); —em, tflblit^; 

—wards, filbttjartd. 
Spain, (bad) (gpanien. 
Spanish, {panifd^. 

spark, ber gunle {gen, -ni,pl.-n, 99). 
speak, fpred^en (232). 
speech, bie ©prat^e; in/In. «., bad 

©prcdften. 
speed, bie (Site; — y, eiUg. 
spell, bud^jlabie'rcn (215, d). 
spend, (money) aud^geben (243); (time) 

Su^bringen (254). 
spin, f^)tnnen (232). 
spite, ber SBiberiDlUc (99); in — of, 

tro^ {gen. 280). 
splendid, ))r(id^tig. 
spoil, Derberben (232). 
sportsman, ber 3ager. 
spring, (jump) fpringcn (231) ; (well) 

queUen (242), dotk aux. 298 ; »., ber 

@^)rung (//. ^); bie Ouelle; (sea* 

son) ber grii^tlng. 
sprout, z/., fpriegen (241). 
square, (figure) bod 3Slerecf; (place) 

ber $lo^ (^e); adj., Dieredig. 
stable, ber ©taU {pi. 'c); —boy, ber 

©tottfnei^t 
staff, ber ©tab (//. 'e). 
stair(s),bie Sreppe; up — , oben; down 

— , UTiten, (motion) l^cr*, ^iiuunter. 
stand, fle^en (249); (endure) aud« 

gotten (248); —by (help), beiflel^en 

{dat.) ; — stUl (stop), ftc^en bleiben. 
star, ber ©tern. 
start, (depart) ab^fa^ren (fein, 249), 

ab-reifen (fcin, 213). 
state, ber @taat {gen. -t^,pl. en), 
station, bie ©tation^; (house) bet 

©a^n^|of. 
statue, bie ©Ubfawtc. 
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•tay, blcibm (frin, 247); (* *«»«) ^^* 

tOtHOL 

steal, fhtlen (232). 

steel bcr €^tQtl; ~ pen, bic ^to^U 

frbtr; ad;\ HSbltm. 
step, r., treten (fein, 243); it^ bet Xritt; 

stair—, bie @tufe. 
stick, ber ^toct. 
still, adj\, iltQ(e); a^fv^ (time) no(^; 

(however) bocfe (485). 
stone, ber @tetn; of — , fteinem. 
stoop (down), fid) bilctrn. 
storm, ber Sturm (//. 'e); — y, ftflr- 

mifd). 
story, (tale) bie (Mdjic^te, bie ®age; 

(of a house) ber ©tod (//. 'f). 
straight, red)t, gerabe; — on, gerabe 

ou«. 
Strang^, (foreign) fremb; (odd) fon* 

beibor; n., - r, ber grembe (o^'. ».)• 
stream, ber <^trom (//. *e); v., flrS- 

men. 
street, bie ©trage. 
strength, bie t^tfirfe; v., ftfirlen. 
strike, f d)tQgen (249); (hit) treff en (232) ; 

(the mind), auf^fatten (247, dot.), 
strong, ftarf. 
student, ber ©tubenf . 
study, v., ftubie'ren (215); n., bod 

^Stublum {ien, -«, //., 1 18). 
subject, ber ®cgcnflanb (//. *e). 
succeed, gelingen (231, impers. dot.) \ 

(follow) fotgen {dot.). 
such, folc^er; — a, ein folc^er, fo((^ 

cln (207) ; before adj., fo (456). 
sudden, pl5^U({|. 

suffer, (eibeu (246) ; (allow) erlaubcn. 
suffice, genUgen, gcnug feiit. 
sufficient, genug, 4inretd)enb (part.). 
sM^r, ber 3udcr. 
suite, bad ©efolge. 



sum, bie @umme. 

summer, ber ©ommer. 

summit, ber ®tpfel, bie $o^e. 

sun, bie Sonne; —shine, ber Son* 

nenf(^ein. 
Sunday, ber Sonntag. 
sunken (part, adj.\ gefunfen. 
superior, fiber legen; — to (dot.). 
suppose, an^ne^men (232); idtom, 

see 465 ; — (that), angenommen, ge> 

W (480). 

sure, fid^er, gemift; adv,, — ly, getoig; 

bodi, jo, too^J (485)- 
surrender, tr., flbergeben; intr^ f(^ 

ergeben (243). 
sweet, fag. 

swell, f^meQen (242; intr., fetn). 
swim, fc^toimmen (232; aux,, 298). 
swing, fd^mingen (231). 
Swiss, ad;\ fci^tneijerifc^; n., ber 

S(^tt)eijer; /, bie —in. 
Switzerland, bie Sc^meij (416). 
sword, bad Sc^mert, ber 2)egen. 



table, ber %K\^, bie XafeL 

tailor, ber Sc^neiber. 

take, nebmen (232); — from, dat. 
pers.; — off (clothes), aud-jieljen 
(241); — place, flatt-finben (379); — 
a drive, ride, walk [see these words). 

talk, (prci^en (232) ; — of, bcfprec^en; 
»., bad ®efpra4. 

tall, bo(^; (person) grog. 

task, bie ^ufgabe. 

taste, ft^mcden; (try) probieren (215); 
»., ber ©efc^mad. 

tea, ber Xbee. 

teach, le^ren (442) ; — er, ber ?e^rer. 

tear, reigen (246) ; — to pieces, gcr« 
reigcn* 
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tell, fagen; (a story) erja^Ien; — a 

lie, titgen (242). 
temptation, bie ^erjitd^ung. 
ten, jcftn; the — th, bcr gc^ntc; — 

-fold, gc^nfati^. 
testimony, (testimonial) bad S^VLQ* 

ni« (//. -ffc). 
than, al«; rarefy benn (449, 2). 
thank, banfen (^a/.); «•» — s, bcr 

S)anf. 
that, i/em.t bev, jcncr, bicfer (456) j re/., 

bcr, tt)dd)er (459); con/., bag; in 

order — , bamit (468, c), 
the, bcr {lie/, art., 416) ; adfe/. correl., 

the...the,ic...bcflo(334).. 
thee, bi(^ (^^.)» t)ir (^d;/.)- 
theft, bcr 2)icb|ia^l {gen. -8). 
their, iftr; — s, i^rcr, ber i^rigc. 
them, pC (acc,\ iljncn (</a/.) ; <?r dent., 

457 ; —selves {emph.), jclbft, fctbcr; 

(r^>2^:r.) ficft (fclbfl). 
then, (time) i)onn, bamalS ; (infer- 
ence) benn, atfo. 
theology, bic Sl^cotogic'. 
there, bort, be {in comp., 184) ; exple- 
tive, — (is, are), C8 (294); adj., bortig. 
therefore, bc«l)alb, ba^er, alfo. 
they, fiC, or dent. (457). 
thief, bcr 3)icb {pi. -c). [nigc. 

thine, adj., bcin; pron., beincr,bcr bei- 
thing, bag 2)ing (//.-c); any— ,some- 

— , etma«; not any — , nic^t«. 
think, benlcn (254); — of, {as object), 

gen. or on {acc^; (opinion) Don {dcU.)\ 

(beheve), glaubcn (437, 2). 
third, adj., {i\i€\ ber brittc; «., ba« 

2)rittcl (part). 
thirst, «., bcr 2)ur|l; z^., btirflcn {or 

burpcn); — y, burftig; I am- c« 

biirjlct micft (290). 
thirty, brcigig. 



this, blcfcr, bcr; in comp^ l^lcr (401). 

thou, bu (186). 

though, adv., bo(^, jcbod^; conj. (al- 
though) obglctc^, wcnn . . . anc^ (485). 

thought, bcr ©cbanfc {,gen. -tt8, //. 
-n, 99); — of, an {accY 

thousand, (a), taufcnb. 

threaten, broken {dat.). 

three, brei; — cornered, — ccflg; — 
times, — mal; of — kinds, — erict 

thresh, brcfd^en (242). 

throne, bcr 2^^ron (//. -e, or -en). 

through, adv., burc^ (287); prep., 
buvc^ {ace.) ; (motive) and {dat.). 

thunder, ber !Donucr; v., bonnem. 

Thursday, bcr !Donncrdtag. 

thus, jo (485) ; alfo (inference). 

thy, bein. 

ticket, bad S3iflct' (//. -e). 

till, prep., bl«, bis auf {ace:) ; conj., bl8, 
bid bag. 

time, bic 3cit (//. -en); (counting) 
bad 3Kal, in comp., *mo( ; of that 
— , adj., bamalig; — table, bcr 
go^r^)tan; at (what) — , nm {ace). 

timid, furti^tjam. * 

tired, mube; — to death, tobmilbe. 

tiresome, mii^fam, langtuetlig. 

to, gu; (place) nac^ {dat.)-, an, auf, bid 
{ace.) ; or by dat. case; before infin., 
gu (urn . . . gu). 

together, gufammen. 

too, adv., gu; conj., (also) aU(^. 

tooth, ber 3a^n (//. *c); —ache, bad 
3aljntt)e^. 

top, bic ^ol)c, bcr ©Ipfcl. 

torment, qualcu. 

towards, nac^ {dat.), gcgen (arr.). 

tower, ber %yxxm {pi. *e). 

town, bic ®tabt (//. ^e); — -coun- 
cillor, bcr ©tobtrat. 
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ttain, ber Sitg t^.'e); express-—, 

transitory, DergfingUd). 

translatei fiberff^n (287). 

travel, xti\tn {aux,, 298); «., — er, 
bet 9teifenbe {part. ».)• 

tree, ber 9aum (//. *e). 

trip, (journey) ble Sleife. 

trouble, »., (pains) bie SD'^iil^e; (afflic- 
tion) bie Xrflbfol (//. -e). 

trousers, ble ©einfleibcr (//.). 

true, toafyc; (faithful) treu; tufv., — ly, 
wa^rU4, iva^r^aftig; gn)ar. 

trust, trauen {dot.), 

truth, bie SSa^r^eit. 

try, oer|u(^en; (test), probtc'ren. 

Tuesday, ber ^Diendtag. 

turn, bre^en, lueuben (254); — in, 
eltule^rcn; — out, gcraten (fcln, 
248); — pale, erblei^en (246). 

twelve, jrtSIf. 

twenty, jTOanjig; — -second, ber jrtcl* 
unb— |le. 

twice, jroeiniat. 

two, iXot\, beibe (460). 
U. 

umbrella, ber 9{egenfd^irm. 

uncle, ber D^einu 

under, adv., unten, unter (287) ; /r<r/., 

itnter {dat,, ace). 
understand, oerfle^en (249). 
undertake, unterne^men (232). 
undress (one's self), ftc^ aud«)te^en. 
unfavorable, ungiinfltg (to, dat.). 
unfortunate, ungtiicfUc^; as adverb, 

usually, — ermcife (399). 
unhappy {same as preceding). 
universe, ba« SGSeltall {gen. — «). 
university, ble UnlDerfitaf . 
unjust, imgerec^t. 
unknown, unbetannt (part, adj.). 



unmanageable, unlenlfattu 

unripe, itnreif. 

imtil, prep., bi«, bl« auf (ace.) ; conj\ 

Wf bid bag. 
unwell, unwol^l. 
unworthy, unfc)ilrbig. 
up, adv., Quf, ^erauf, l^lnauf; — hill, 

bergan'; — stairs, oben. 
upon, prep., ouf, fiber (dat., ace). 
upper (the), ber obere; —most, ber 

oberfle (158). 
us, und (dat. ace). 
use, brout^en (rarely gen.) \ — up, 

oerbrauc^en; make — of, ftc^ bebie* 

nen (gen.), 
useful, ntit^(i(^ (dot.). 
usual, getno^niid^. 
utmost (the), ber fingerfle (158). 
utter, v., fiugem (214). 



vacation-ramble, bie gerienreife. 

vain, eitel; in — , t)ergeben«. 

valley, bad X^aL 

value, ber SSert. 

vanish, fc^minben ((ein, 231). 

vanity, ble (gltelfeit. 

very, fe^r; abs. sup., \fi^% fingcrfl. 

victor, ber @lcger; — ious, fiegreid^. 

view, (sight) ble 3[u«rid)t; (opinion) 

bie Slnftcftt (//. -en), 
village, bad 2)orf; — community, bie 

2)orff(^aft. 
virtue, ble Jugenb. 
virtuous, tugenb^aft. 
visit, befud^en; «., ber SScJud^. 
voice, ble ©tint me. 
volume, ber 53anb (//. *e, 426). 
vowel, ber S^ofal' (//. -e); — change, 

ber 2(b(out; — modification, ber Um* 

laut. 
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W. 

wait, ttJorten (212); — for, — rarely 
gen,, 434 ; usually Quf {acc^\ — ing- 
room, ber SBartefoal ; «., — er, ber 

wake (up), auf»tt)ac^eti; /r., tuccfcn. 
walk, v., gc^cn (fein, 248) ; go to — , 

f^)ajic'ren — ; «., ber ©pagicr'gong. 
wall, bie SJlauer; (of a room) bie 

SBonb (//. H\ 
want, v., braui^cn, bcburfcn (261, ^iP«.) ; 

«., (need) bo8 Scbilrfnl«; (lack) ber 

3KongeI (an, </«/.)• 
war, ber ^rieg. 
wardrobe, bie @arberobe. 
warm, roarm; I am — , mlr Ijl — . 
wash, roafcftcn (249) ; also reflex. 
watch, mac^en; /r., bemad^en; n., bie 

2Sa(^e; (time) bie U^r (//. -en), 
water, bQ« SBaffer; v., loSffeni (214), 

begiegcn (241). 
wave, »., bie SSeffe; z/., loe^en; /r., 

fdjttjingen (231). 
way, ber iffieg; (mamier) bie SBeifc. 
we, tt)ir. 
weak, f(4ma(4. 

wealthy, reic^, t)crm5gcnb {part, adj.). 
wear, tragen (249). 
weary, tniibe, ermiibet (part. adj.). 
weather, ba« ^Better; —cock, ber 

SBetter^a^n (//. ^c). 
Wednesday, ber TOttttJOcft (388). 
week, bie SSod^e. 
weep, ttjeinen. 

weigh, ttJiegen (241) ; tr.^ tofigen (242). 
welcome, ttJiUfommcn. 
well, adj.y tt)0^t; adv., gut, ttJO^t (486). 
what, inter., rel. pron. tDoS ; inter, 

adj., tt)cl(^er; —ever, atte« waS, 

toad . • • au4 (459)« 



when, inter., toattti; indef.y ttemi; 

def., al«, ba (486) ; —ever, ttjeniu 
whence, mo^er, or sep. (483). 
where, too; {in comp.<, before ZMnvels, 

toor, 222). 
whether, conj., ob. 
which, inter., toell^er; reL, tocll^cr, 

ber (234). 
while, «., bie SBeile; conj., (whilst) 

too^rcnb, inbem, inbeffcn (486). 
whip, bie $eitfd|e. 
whistle, pfeifcn (246). 
white, toeig. 

Whitsuntide, ^JJfingflcn (//.). 
who, inter., toer; rel., loclcfter, ber 

(234); (he)— ,— ever, tocr, toer... 

and) (459)- 
whole, gang (144) ; «., ba« ©angc. 
whose, inter., ttJeffen ; rel., beffen, 

bercu (234). 
why, marum, toe«^olb, wad (458). 
wicked, b5fe. 
wife, bie grau (//. -en), 
wilderness, bie SBufie, bie 2BiIbni«. 
will, «., ber SBiUc {gen, -n8, //. -n, 

99) ; (last) ba« Xeftament'; v., ttJoU 

Jen (261 ; modal, 472); asfut., 173. 
willing, loiUig; to be — , 2Biflcn8 fein. 
win, gettjinnen (232). 
wind, ber SBinb. 
wind, ttjinben (231); —up (a clock), 

auf'gie^en (241). 
window, ba8 genfier. 
wine, ber SBein; — glass, bad SBein* 

gta«. 
wing, ber gliiget ; — ed, gcpgctt. 
William, 28ilt)elm. 
winter, ber SBinter. 
wise, toeife. 
wish, «.. ber SBunfcft; z/., lofinft^en. 
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with, (together) mit, fatmnt, bei (dot.) ; 

(means) bur4 (ace). 
within, adv.^ innen, bartn; prep.^ 

(time) binnen (dat) ; (place) innero 

balb {gen,), 
without, a/v., btaugen; prep,, ol^ne 

{ace), auger (</a/.)i auger^alb (^<rff.). 
woman, ba« SBelb, ble grau (//. -en), 
wonder, «., ba9 SBunber (//. — ) ; »., 

flcft munbem (213, ilber, arr.). 
wood, (material) bod ^o(} ; (place) 

ber ©alb (//. *er); —en, ^otjem. 
woodman (cutter), ber ^olg^auer (//. 

-). 
word, bad SBort (//. 'er, -e, 425). 
work, «., ba« SSerf (//. — e), ble 3[rbelt; 

»., arbelten (212); — people, ble 

«rbelt«Ieute(/>/. 426). 
world, ble ffielt (//. -eii). 
worm, ber ffiiirm (//. ''er). 
worth, adj., luert {gen,)\ — while, 

ber SWfl^c wert. 
wound, n., ble SBunbe; v., t)ern)unben. 
wreath, ber ^rang (//. 'e). 
write, ft^relben (247). 
writer (author), ber ©(^rlftfteUer. 



writing, «., ble @d^rlft (//. -en); in 

— , ftf)rlftH(^. 
wrong, adv., unrec^t; n,, ba9 Unrec^t; 

to be—, Unrest ^aben. 

Y. 

year, bad 3abr (//. -e). 

yellow, gelb. 

yeoman, ber 8auer {gen. -^tpi. -n). 

yes, ja. 

yesterday, gepem;^^^^ oi—, geflrig; 

day before — , oorgeflem. 
yet, (time) uod&; not — , nod^ nit^t; 

(however) bO(^, iebo(^ (485). 
yield, mel^en (246), na^^geben (243); 

both dot, 
yonder, adj., jener; adv,, bort. 
you, (//.) l^r; {sing.) bu; {s. or pi.) 

@le (189, note). 
young, iung; —man, ber Sfingllng; 

— lady, ba« grfiulein. 
your, yours, tuff, and pron, {see you) ; 

—self, selves {emph), felbfl; or rejl, 

objects (454). 
youth, ble 3ugenb; (young man), 

ber dangling. 
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I. Plural of Nouns. 

See Foot-Note, p. 46. The following lists are added foi 
reference : — 

1. Strong I. (a) The following masculines modify the vowel (§ 76). 
2)cr Wcl, 2lcfcr, S3obcn, SBniber, ©arten, ©afen, ^ammel, ©ammcr, ^anbel, 
2RangeI, mantei, SRaQtl, Ofcn, ©attcl, ©djnabcl, ©c^wagcr, S3ater, »ogel. 

(^) Variant are: S)cr gabcn, ©rabcn, 2aben, ^ahtl, @c^abc(ti), SBagcn; 
and the neuter, bad Sagcr — with a few others, rarely, as btx ©ogew, ber 
Sll^agen, etc 

2. Strong II. (<i) The following masculine monosyllables do not modify 
the vowel (§ 83, d) : !5)cr 2la(, Slar, %vm, S3orb, SBorn, 2)od)t, 3)o(d), 2)ru(f 
(but in comp, ?lu«brucfc, etc.), gorjl, @rab, @urt, ^aucft, ^uf, $unb, 2odft«, 
Scut, ?u(^«, aJioI4, ajioub (2Koubcn = months), $fob, ^ol, ?5ul«, ^unft, 
@(^uft, @(^ii^, ©toff, 2^ag, 3*>1I (^*»^^)i ai^d a few others, with some of variant 
usage (§ 424-5)- 

{b) But the following foreign masculines modify the vowjl of the last 
syllable : 25er Slltar', ©iftftof, (5t|orar, ©cncral', tanal', Kaplan', ^arbinal', 
SWorofl', ^alafl'— to which may be added the neuters, bad ^o|^)itar, @pl» 
tor (pi. -alcr). 

3. Strong III. For masc. plurals in -cr, see pp. 29-30. There may be 
added — though with variant forms — 3)cr 2)orn, ©traug {nosegay), 2Bi(^t, 
«5fcn)i*t (§ 105). 

4. Weak. For masculine monosyllables of weak declension see p. 34. 
There may be added: 2)cv {?cl8 (§ loi), ginf, ©ecf^ero, ©pa^j; also(§ 121), 
©tcinmetj, SJorfa^r. 2)cr ©urfcft, ber ©efcU (as also ber ©irt, ber 0(^8, and 
others rarely) occur with or without final c. 

5. The strong feminines (§81) are the monosyllables: !5)lc 3lngfl, Sljt, 
«anf (bench), S3raut, ©runft, 53ruji, gaufl, grucftt, @an«, ©ruft, ^anb, ©aut, 
^uft, «raft, $t\\% ^irnfl, ?au8, ?uft, ?ufl, aRad)t, ajJagb, aj?a««, Sf^acftt, g^^aftt, 
S'^ug, @tabt, SSanb, SBurft, 3unft; and, with variant forms, SiloX, @au, 
@(^nur, 3«tf)t. Also, .flu(ftt, *funft in comp., Slrmbruft, ©efd^wulfl; and 
abutter, Xocfttcr (§ 77) 

367 
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6. Neuter monosyllables with plural -e (§ 82) are: 

(a) In -r : 2)a« ©oar, ^ttx, So^r, Ttttx, ^aar, ?Ro%r, Zitx, S^or (^^), 
and the following : 

{d) !J)a8 Sect, ©eil, ©ein, «oot, S3rot, SDing (Mi«5r), @rg, geU, gcjl, ®ift, 
©eft, 3o*, «ntc, ^reuj, ?(o)o«, SW(a)a«, 5Rc^, «Pfcrb, ^l^funb, ^ult, 9ee(^t,9lcft, 
?Reid|, 9iiff, m% ^a\i, @d^af, ©d^iff, ©d^wcin, @ei(, ®icb, ©ftiel, ©tudf, 
SBcrl, 3ett, 3eiJ0/ 3iel/ with a few others, and some of variant usaga (§ 105). 

7. The most important nouns of mixed declension are given ^ 99-104. 
There may be added, though with some variation of usage : 2)cr @cOatter, 
?orbccr, ^fau (?), @traii6 {ostrich)^ Untcrt^an, 3icrat, and the neuter, bad 
Seib, with a few foreign words, as ^on'fut, ^ntcrej'fc, ^MXotV, @tatuf • 

8. Other lists might be added, but hardly with advantage to the student. 
For special irregularities, variant or double forms, etc., reference must be 
made to the dictionaries. (See also §§ 105, 424-6). 

II. Uses of Some Prepositions. 

See § 447. The following are selected for illustration. The 
arrangement is made alphabetical, for reference : 

SRxi, with dative or accusative, at or to a point. ' 

I. With dative : (a) Place at or near: (i) er fle^t on bct X^flrc, an ber (Sdc, 
(nal)) an ber Sanb, etc. ; (2) on: ber ^ut ^angt an ber SSanb ; an bcm Ufcr 
ftel)en ; bie 2Bad)t am Dtftein ; and (3) of, of battles named for rivers: bic 
©d^lad^t an ber 5llma (see bei). 

{b) Relative point or degree (see pred. superl. § 160) : 2)ie 2^age ftnb jc^t am 
tfingftcn, (at the) longest. 

(c) Definite specification, (i) primarily of place, in: la^m on einem gugc ; 
(2) manner, by: an ber §anb greifcn, fut)ren, fallen, gie^en, by the hand; 
hence, w^-a^j, by; an ber ©timme tdtX^Xitw. ^ to know by the voice \ {'^plenty 
or want, of, in: reici^, arm, fiarf, Jc^wad) an; Uberflng, 9Kangel, an ®elb; 
excess, want, of money, (4) cause, from : leibcn, ftcrben, on ; from, or of 
(a disease; see DOV). (5) And with verbs, as fe^lcn, l^inbem, gttJCifeln, to 
doubt of; tciJncl)men, !?ufl finben, to take pleasure in, etc. 

{d) Time, definite without duration, at, in: am ajiorgcn gel^t biC @Onnc 
auf; am Slnfange ; am (Snbe. On: am 2Rontag; am neuntcn 9Kal (dates 
§ 309) ; an meincm @eburt«tage (see gu ; and for time of day, um). 

(^) In many phrases, as, c8 ifl on mir gu reben, my turn to speak; ed ifj 
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ni(^t8 on bcr ®t\^id^tt, nothing in the story; am Sebcu, alive; an fciner ©tettc, 
in his place; an bcffcn @tctte, instead of that, tic. 
2. With accusative, motion or direction to. 

(a) Place -^xo, on, against: cr ge^t an bic gcfc, jlcttt ben T\\^ an ba« 
genfler, l^angt ben $ut an bie iEBanb ; tlo^ft an bte X^ure ; fl5gt ben gug an 
einen @tein ; le^nt fi(^ an bie SOiauer ; and in phrases like : 3[n bie 3lrbeit 
ge^en, go to work, etc. So, with motion implied (where sometimes dat. of 
ind. object) : eincn 8ricf fcftreiben; ein ^xn^ni fenben; cine 8?ebe fatten— an, to; 
and in address, without verb — letters, poems, etc., as: an @mma, an bte 
greube. 

(b) Figuratively, direction of mind: benfen, erinnem, maljnen, an, of; 
glauhen, an, in; gemo^nen an, to, etc., and the corresponding nouns : ber 
@eban!e, @(aube, an; as, ic^ glaube an einen @ott, in one God (see benlen 
Don). 

(r) Number or time; here an, alone, denotes indefinite amount, up to, or 
nearly: ed toflet an bie gel)n Scaler; more usually with bid, to, till: bid an 
bad (Snbe ; 00m SRorgen bid an ben ^benb, etc. 

ftnf, with dat. or accus., on, upon, a surface. 

1. With dative : (a) Plctce, on, upon, literally, as : anf bent Xifcfte, bem 
©erge, ber @ee, bem ©c^iffe, ber ©trage, fein, etc. Hence (b), with places 
implying elevation or importance, at: auf meinem '^xmVMX [up stairs) \ auf 
bem ©d^loffe {up at) ; and so, ouf ber Unioerfltot, ber 3(udflellung, bem ©alic, 
bem SWarfte, ber $oft, fein, etc. Also (^), local occupation or condition, at, 
on : (gr ifi auf ber @c^ule (= still a pupil, while in school = in ber @cftu(e); 
auf ber 3agb; auf einer 9leife, etc. And hence in phrases like auf bem ?anbe, 
in the country; ouf ber @teUc, on the spot; ouf ber 2:^at, in the very act, etc. 
{d) Methaphorically, resting or standing on: bauen, beru^en, be^arren, 
befle^en {insist) auf (yet also accusative). 

2. Much more largely, sometimes when dative might be expected, auf is 
used with accusative : 

{a) Place, with verbs of motion or action, corresponding to a, b, c above ; 
as, on: auf ben SBerg, bie @ce, bie ©troge, geljen; to: ouf ben SBoU, ben 
aWorft, bie ^ofl, bod l^onb^ ge^en ; on or for: ouf bie 3agb, eine SJeife^ 
geben, etc. 

{b) (Up) to, a point, or degree ; as : bid auf ben 2^ob ; er ^at mit^ oufd 
ouficrfie gebracftt ; — and here the absolute superlative (§315): OUfd fc^bnfie 
grugen, etc. 

{c) Direction, on or aher: ©d^log auf ®d)Iag, blow upon {after) blow; 
ber ^onnenfd^ein fotgt auf ben 92egen. Hence, on, as occasion: bod t^ue i^ 
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QUf 34ren Sefr^l, on your order. And so, in phrases expressing manner^ 
in: auf biffe Seiff, i» Mw way; auf 3)cutf(^, »« German; Quf8 neiie, a/f<fw, etc 

(^/) Direction on or toward an object or purpose: fie ^Qt tmmcr cin Slugc 
auf ba8l?iub; cr giebt Did @elb auf S3flcicr ayx^^onot foi^booki (thus, ouf 
bag, ybr, /« ar</fr that ). Hence, as prospective condition^ on : auf bic ©efa^r 
^anbetn, on the risk; ouf 2eib unb ?eben ; auf biefc ©ebingung ; or in: auf 
biejen gaU ; ouf aUc gaUe (literally, for all cases) \ or at : auf meiuc Soften, 
at my expense^ and other phrases. 

\e) So, with verbs and adjectives, denoting direction of mind on or towards- 
as, for: ftoffen, roarteu ; to: antworten, l)brcn, mcrtcu : cr autmortct mir; but; 
auf metne gragc ; er ^brt auf meine 9lfbe ; on: red^nen, ftc^ oerlaffen, ed magen, 
jfi^tcn;— adjectives, of: cifcrfut^tig, neibifc^, flol^; at: b5fe, crbofl, etc. 

(/) Time (i) on, towards: c« gc^t auf ueun ; fin SSicrtel ouf brei, a quar- 
ter past two; (2) prospectively for a point, or period: cine 9lcife ouf ben 
crjien aWaifeflfc^en — ouf cine SBot^c oerfdjiebcn ; er rcifl auf cine SBoc^c ab, 
for a week, (3) On or at a point, precisely: ^ommcn @ic ouf bic 9Kinutc, 
at the minute; ouf Ciuntal, cUl at once; and in phrases like: ouf 'vamxx,for 
ever; OUf SBicberjc^cn, till we meet again^ etc., in prospective sense, for, till. 

NoTB. — - Suf is much used adverbially (up, open, etc.), and in adverbial phrases. 

9(U0, with dative only — out of (from within). 

{a) Place — motion out oi : (i) 2(u8 bem ^aufc fommcu; ®clb au8 ber 
Xafc^c nc^men ; aM bem genfter \elft\\, to look out of the window ; sometimes 
from (yet strictly from within) : aud ber ®tabt tomnicn, etc. 

(2) More rarely removal away from : oud ben Sugen ; oud bet SRobe, out 
of sights fashion^ etc. 

{b) Source — from, by: (i) 3cft fc^c au« 3^rcm S3rlefe— au8 fcinem ©ctra* 
gen ; ic^ meig au8 (Srfaljruug— au« nielen ©runben ; au8 SJcrfc^cn^./b' fnistake. 

Hence, (2) origin', from : @r jlammt au« ciuer alten gamitlc— au« ©crlin; 
eln SWfircftcn ou« olteu S^itcn; 9f^ad)ricf)tcu— ©rlcfe— au« 3)eutf4tonb, etc 

(c) Material — oMt oi, oi: ^ud ®oIb gemat^t; aud Se^m gcbrannt; ber 
3J{cnf(4 befle^t oud Setb unb @cele ; oud nic^td mirb ntci^td ; tnecben oud, to 
become of, etc. 

id) Motive— iTotn,ioT: 3(u8 (Sltelfeit, ©cij, 5Rot l)aubeln ; au« SBf^angcl 
an @elb,/^r want of money ; au« Sldfttuug gegcu ^ie,'out of respect^ etc. 

©ei, with dative only — by, near. 

(tf) /ya^^— properly (near) by: ©r UJO^nt bci ber ^ircftc; id| ftaub Bel bem 
^onig. So m many phrases: bci Xifdie, at table; bcl ©ofc, at court; beim 
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SBcin jttjcn ; itf) l^abc fein @elb bci mir, about me; bic @d)laci|t bei Seipgig, of 
(with names of towns) ; bci @innen fein, /« onis senses; bci @eitf, *«</<?, etc. 

{b) More especially at one*s house: (i) SBci bcm ©cftneibcr, at the 
tailor's (house or shop); cr lUO^Ut bci tnir, with me (at my house --mit mir, 
elsewhere). Hence (2) as characteristic — with, among, in: 2)o« ifl bei 
un8 9Kobe — bei ben 2)eutfd|en iiblic^, with us, among the G.; ba« SBort ftnbet 
ficft bei ben S)id)tern — bei ©oet^c, in the poets, etc. 3)a8 flc^t bei 3^nen, 
stands with — depends on — you; fragen ©ie bei iljm norf), inquire of him, etc. 

(r) Instrument — by (less frequently than in English): (i) S3ci ber §anb 
ne^mcn ; bei feineni Xiamen nenncn, to call by his name. So (2) in adjuration : 
bei @Ott, by {the help of) God; bci meincr h\\Xt, by, or on my honor; and (3) 
condition — on : bei SebenSflrafe, on penalty of death ; bei aUc bem, with {in 
spite of) all that. 

{d) Time— (i) on, as occasion : SBei biefer ©elegenbeit, on this occasion ; 
bcl biefcn SSorten, at these words. And (2) in phrases, during, by : bei 9^ac^t; 
bei Sage ; bei ?ic^te, by candlelight; bei ^cUem 2:age, in broad day ; bei biefem 
^Better ; bcim ?efen, while reading. Rarely with numbers, meaning nearly. 

^ttrd|/ with accusative only — through. 

(a) Place— moWovi through: 3)urt]^ bic @tobt — bcn SSalb — reiten; burd| 
cinen gtufi fc^wimmcn, across a river; burd^ alle ©cfa^ren fiegreic^, etc. 

{b) il//ffl«j— through, by : 3)er ©rief fam burcft bie $ofl, through {by) the 
mail; er ttJarb reic^ burd) ben $anbel— burc^ 3^ren SBeiftanb, by trade, etc.; 
burcft eincn ?feil bemunbet, by an arrow, etc. 

{c) Time — extension through : here burci^ usually follows the noun (more 
frequently, ^iitburdf)) : baS ganje 3al)r bnrd) ; ben 'Xag bliiburd^, all day long. 

Note. •— 2)urd^ is much used adverbially (throughout); and, as prefix, is separable or 
inseparable, with changed sense (§ 287). 

Sfttl*/ with accusative only — for. 

{a) Primarily, place — in front of; hence, in behalf of, for: loir tdm^fen 
filr ^onig unb SJaterlanb ; meinc grcunbe flimmen fiir mic^, vote for me; id^ 
forge fiir bic^, etc. 

{b) Hence, in place of, for : (i) (gr ^anbett fiir xox^^for me {cls my agent) ; 

biUigc aB(a)aren fur b(a)are« @clb, cheap goods for cash; id} ne^me e« fur 33c* 

-^.^Inng an,>r, ^x in, payment. (2) Price — for: fur gel)n 2:^ater faufen — 

"•rfaufen. (3) And for, as : in phrases like od^ten, erftorcn, getten, ^olten, 

\\6) au«geben — fur (§ 443, c), etc. 

{c) Hence, fitness, destination — for : 2)a8 ©liicf ifl nid^t filr mil^ ; @^)iel» 
geuge filr ^Inber, toys for children, etc. Or (2) proportion, correspondence: 
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(gr ifl alt fflr feine Sa^rc, old for his years; and phrases like STOann fiir 3){ann; 
Xag fur Sag ; SBort filr SBort, etc (3) Restriction: fur ^cutc, fur bicfc« 2Wat, 
for this time; fflp mi(^, at /tt «^; an unb fftr ftd^, i« and for itself per 
M, etc. 

^n, with dative or accusative — in, into. 

1. With dative — position in (nearly as in English). 

(fl) Place or time— in, within: In biff em ^aufe— bicfem 3a^re — bcr nat^* 
flcn Soc^c; in 33erUn; im SGSintcr, etc; at: in bcr ^irtfjc— ber @cl^ulc, at 
school (see auf) ; in Ifurgem, in a short time; in aUer grille, as soon as 
possible: im filter Don 60 3af)rcn, at the age, etc. 

{b) Condition: in ©cbonfen ; in ©crgweiflung ; in ciner unglfltfltc^ctt Sage 
-— ©ttmmung — f cin, etc 3m ©egrlff fcin ju fc^reiben {jn the idea) on the 
point of writing (§ 465). 

(^r) Manner: im ©ciflc betcn, in spirit; in bcr @ifc, in haste. In eincm 
beleibigenben Xone, in (with) an insulting tone; In SBo^r^cit ; in ber X^at, 
in fact; bcjlc^en in, to consist in, 

2. With accusative — motion into. 

(a) Place— into: in ba« ^au8 — bcn ®orten — ge^en, etc; to: in bic 
^ird^e— bie @c^ulc — ba« Sweater— ge^cn, to church, etc ; in: cr ^nittfic^ 
ins 33cin — ^atte cinen @d|Mitt In bic 3Bonge, a cut in his cheek, 

(b) Condition — chsinge into: SSaffcr in SBcln — Sraurlgfcit in greubc -— 
Dcrtoanbeln ; in jmci ©tiirfc teilcn^ into two pieces; in Uppigfcit t)crfoIIen ; in 
bic gluc^t jogcn, to put to flight; elnroiUigcn in, to consent; fit^ mif(ften in, to 
meddle with. 

Note. ~ 3n# ^ prefix, is ein — see also herein, ^inein. 

^Wf with dative only — company, participation v^ith. 

{a) Usually with: iDoljucn — cffcn — mit (see bci); also to: fprec^cn mit; 
oerttjanbt mit, related to ; on: iWitlcib l^aben mit, to have pity on; by: cin 
SWann mit 9?amcn ®c^mibt, by name (see bci), etc. 

{p) Tiw^— coincident with: 3Kit b cm grueling fommcn bic ©d^watbcn; 
mit biejen SBorten ging cr (i^ ; mit XagcSanbrud), at {with) daybreak, etc 

(^r) Instrument— Wiih I Wlii cincm 9Wcffcr fci^nclbcn; mit cincm S)oId|c 
flcd^en, etc ; mit giigcn trctcn, underfoot; mit b(a)arem ®clbc laufcn, to buy 
for cash; mit ber $oft fc^icfcn, by mail; id^ fagc bamit, I mean ; jnuttipUcicrcu 
— blDibicren — mit, by, 

[d] Manner — with: mit SBcrgnugcn ; mit grogcn 3lugcn anfe^cn, with 
surprise ; mit S5or(at3 — gtcig, on purpose, and various adverbial phrases. 
, Note. — SWit, often stands as adverb, without object— with, along (with). 
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9U4, with dative only (properly near) — towards, to, after. 

{a) Place — direction towards, to (not of persons): 3d) rcifc tiod^ ©ng* 
lanb— nai^ Berlin— nod^ bcm ©iibcn ; nad^ ber @tabt— nad^ ^aufe — fle^en, 
home. 

{b) Hence, of object aimed at — after, for : taufen naci^, to run after ; nad^ 
ben ©ternen grcifcn, to grasp at. So, fragen, fcftcn, ftrcben, fc^icfen — uod^, 
after, or for; fcftteficn, trad^ten, merfen, gielcn — nad^, at, etc.; and with ad- 
jectives, begierig nacft, etc. 

{c) Time—siftGT: (i) Sflad^ ^tnyalix ; nadige^nU^r; na6) eiucr SWinutc ; 
(2) succession after, next to : noc^ bir ifl cr mcin licbflcr greunb, next to 
you, etc. 

{d) Hence, after, according to (in this sense often follows) : 9^ac^ einer 
^orj^rift jc^rcibeu, after a copy; na(ft S3cfc^l l^anbeln ; nad) mciiicr SWelnung ; 
nad| mcincr Uljr, by my watch; nac^ ben ©efe^cn; bcm fitter nac^, according 
to age; bcr 9tci^e liod^, in a row. And in phrases like ril^ten, urtcitcu — 
na(^, to judge by; rici^cn, fcftmccfen— nacft, to taste of 

Uber, with dat. or accus., over, above. 

1. With dative, position over. 

(a) Place, over: S)cr S^cbel fle^t iibcr bcm ^ergc ; ntcmanb ftc^t fiber bcm 

^OUig {in rank). 

{b) over, beyond: Ubcr bcm iKccrc lag cine neue SBctt 

{c) over, during : Ubcr bcm ©ud^e, bcm ?efen, ft^Ucf cr cin, while reading; 

fiber bcm @^)iCie cntflanb bcr @trcit, during the game {over, concerning =VLhtX 

ba« @^)iel), etc. 

2. More freely with accusative, of motion, extent, action, expressed or 
implied, over, above, beyond, about, etc. 

{a) Direction over: Ubcr bic ©rficfc gc^cn; fiber ba8 ^au8 flicgcn ; ben $ut 
fiber ben %\\6) ^angen; cine SBrucfc fiber ben gtug fd^tagen, over {across) the 
river, etc. Here belong such verbs as ^crrfdf)en, regicren, fiegcn — fiber, etc. 

{b) Over, beyond: (i) Ubcr ba« ^\t\ fd^icgen, beyond the mark; fiber \it\\ 
^5nig fet^en ; fiber cine SWeite njcit ; fiber meine ^raftc ; fiber atte 3Wa6cn ; fiber 
60 3a^re att. Also (2) past, by : Ubcr ?5ari8 nac^ ?onbon, via Paris; and (3) 
after, in addition to : 5Briefc fiber S3rlcfc fd)rcibcn, letters upon letters; einen 
2^ag fiber ben anbevn, one day after another, etc. 

(c) Time beyond, after: (i) Ubcr cin 3a^r fel)cn h)ir MM ttjicber, in 
{after) a year ; ^eutc fiber JC^n S:agc, ten days hence; fiber furj obcr lang, 
sooner or later ; (2) In some phrases, during (here usually follows the case): 
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fiber yia6)i, over night {in the night) ; ble 9?atf)t fiber, all night; ben ©omtncf 
fiber, all {through) the summer, 

(d) Frequently of object or cause: about, concerning, of, etc Thus: 

(i) With verbs, as fpre(ftcn, ft^reibcn, ergfi^Ien — fiber, about (see Don); (2) 
especially of emotions and their expression, as : ftd^ firgern, ftc^ freuen, ftc^ 
ttJimbern, erft^recfen ; tlagen, lad)en, trauem, ttjeinen— fiber, and with like ad- 
jectives, fro^, traurig, etc., fiber, of, for, at, etc 

Unif with accus. only, around, about. 

{a) Place: Um ben %\\^ ft^en, (aufen ; ettuad urn ben $aU binben, tragen ; 
bie ®egenb um Lofton, etc. 

[p) Time, ox number— (\) indefinite, about: um SJf^itterna^t ; um aioei* 
(unbert, about 200; but (2) of the time of day, definite, at: um tuelc^e^ett? 
um grtei U^r, at two o'clock, etc Also (3) excess, by: um ein Sa^r alter, 
a year older, (4) Succession, after : einer um ben QUbcrU, one after another, 

(<:) Rotation around, (i) alternation: eiueu Xag um ben avJbtm, every other 
day ; (2) Exchange, for: 2(uge um Sluge, an ey/ for an eye; um eiucn ^O^CB 
$reifi foufen, for (at) a high price, (3) End, or loss; um ba8 ?eben bringen, te 
deprive of life ; um ba8 ®e(b lommen, to lose one's money; eg ifl um mtc^ fle» 
fd^e^en, all over with me. Compare ble ^€xi ijl um, over (as of a circuit com- 
pleted), and so in many phrases. 

(d) Very largely with remote object, about, for: um ettt)a8 jhceiten, um 
©rot, S3erjf il)ung, bitten ; um ®elb fplclcn ; um 8?at fragen ; um ©ulfe rufen ; 
um ®ottc« SBiUen,/^ GocTs sake. And with still more general reference: 
2Bie flc^t e« um iljn, um fcine ©cfunb^clt? how is it about, etc? @« ifl um 
jcin ?eben gu t^un, his life is at stake, etc. 

NoTB.— 6ie Itritten fiber, urn, einen Kpfel: ttbet expresses cause of quarrel, vm, the 
object of contention. This more remote sense dt vm is seen in the infin. , um . . . }U, cIL purpose. 
nm has many uses in adverb phrases. 

Unter, with dat. or ace, under. 

I. With dative, position under, beneath, {a) Place : Unter eincm ©aume 
flc^en; er fle^t tlcf unter bir {in rank)-, unter ber ©anb, underhand, secretly; 
unter @egel, under sail ; unter meinem ©cftufee jle^en, under my protection : 
unter ben ©efe^cn, subject to the laws; unter biefer ©eblngung, under (on) 
this condition. So (2) time: unter ber Sleglerung SiJopoIeonS; unter ben 
beutf(!^en ^aifcrn, under, etc. 

{b) Among, frequently : (i) unter anbem, among other things; ble fd^bnfle 
unter atten (so, often, for part, gen., § 431): unter einanber, in confusion; 
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sometimes (2) between: unter un8 gefagt, entre nous; unter ©rilbcni, f^«- 
fidentially, etc., or (3) amid : unter 3ube(n, amid shouts, 

{c) Below, less than : Unter bent SBert angcbcn, unter ?rei« t)erfaufen, 
Mow value; untcr gloanglg 3a^ren att ; unter aHer ^itif, beneath all criticism, 

2, With accusative, motion, under, beneath (a) ; unter einen 33aum 
treten, fu^ flud^ten, to take refuge under; er Iftat aUe S)inge unter feine gilgc 
get^an,/^/ under; ic^ ne^me bi4 unter meinen @d)u^, etc. 

(^) Among: Unlraut unter ben SBeigen faen,/<? j^w /ar« aw^i/i^ M^ wheat; 
untcr bic ©olbaten gc^en, to enlist, 

Oon, with dative only, from, of, by: 

(tf) Place (i) motion from : @r lommt t)on ber (Stabt; reifl t)on $ari9 nac^ 
iSonbon ; and in phrases, ))on oben, Don ^tnten ; t)on einanber gel)en, /c^ j^ 
paratey etc (2) Transition from : UOU SBorten gu @(ft(agen, /r«» words to 
blows; uon einer J?ran!^eit genefen, recover from, (3) Separation from : fe(^« 
SWeilen t)on S3erUn ; rein ©on ; frel Don ©d^ulbcn, free of debt; frclgefprod^en 

Don, ctcquittedof, 

{b) Time, from (often with added adverb) : Don 3)?orgen bid Slbenb ; Don 
l^eute ; Don ^inb^eit an ; Don Sugenb auf ; Don SllterS (3eit) l^er, from olden 
timest etc. 

(c) Source, from I (i) Don e^rltc^en (SUem geboren; ettpad Don einemDer* 
langen, er^altcn, etc., to ask from, or ofr, Don ©ergen, from the heart; Don 
fclbP, voluntarily y etc. (2) Material, from, of: (Sine ^rflcfc Don (Sifen (but 
QXA (Sijen mati^en), ein ©erg Don @tcln (for the adj. § 432). (3) Means, from, 
by: er lebt Don feinem ©anbet ; Don ber ?uft Icben, on air; nafi bom 92cgcn ; 
Don groft erftarrt, etc. 

(d) Agency^ by, especially of passive verb, usually personal (Less, xxvii). 
{e) Specification, of (and here often for genitive, § 432) : 

(i) ber ^onig Don (Snglanb ; fetner Don und ; trinten @ie Don W\tvx Sein; 
and with adjectives : Dott Don, full of, etc. (§ 433). (2) Description : @in 
SKann Don (S^rc, Don 60 3abren ; ein ©d^aufplelcr Don ^rofeffton, by profession; 
ein Seufel Don einer %XWX, a devil of a woman ; and in many phrases. So 
with names, primarily from : thence of, as sign of nobility : giirfi Don ^id« 
tnarct, etc. 

(/) Limiting object, of, concerning; with verbs like benlen, fatten, 
]^5ren, fagen, Jc^reiben, fpret^en, wiffen, etc.: tt)ad benlen @ic Don i^m? your 
opinion of {ste an) ; iij fprac^ baDon, ^//, mentioned it (bariiber, about it, in 
detail). 
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Sif ^ with dat. or acctts., in front of, before. 

1. With dative : (a) Place, (i) position before : Dor bent Vofxtt flelftett; Dor 
tnctnen Hugen ; ©cftritt t)or ©c^ritt, step by step, (2) In presence of^ before : 
t)or bcm (^cridjte, bent 9ttd)ter, ^e^ett.. 

(^) Time, (i) priority before : Dor S^et^nadfiten ; Dor (S^rtfti ©eburt; (2) 
preference before : Dor atten Dingen, before all^firsU (3) Especially of time 
past, ago: Dor einem Sa^re ; Dor 3citen, in times past, 

{c) In presence of before, from: (i) Dor einem flie^en, to^^ from; Dor 
bent ^obe erfc^recten; and with like verbs: ft4 fttrd)ten, gittem; ft4 l^ilten, 
oerbergen, Derflecfen — Dor, before, or from (to avoid), mamen Dor, to warn 
against, etc. Hence (2) Cause, from, or for : Dor Sngfl flie^ ; Dot greube 
melnen ; Dor hunger {lerben (see and). 

2. With accusative, motion before : Wir f e^en und Dor bad Xl^or {go out 
and, etc.) ; bic ^nb Dor bie 3lugcn ^altcn ; Dor ba« ®cri(^t geforbert toerben 
(with motion implied), fte^e Dor bt^, look before you (direction) ; but i^ fci^ e9 
Dor mir Uegen (place), etc. 

gtt, with dative only, properly to, but with various uses. (0) Primarily, 
motion to — {i) a person (for place, scenad^): er fam gumlr, lief jufcincr 
aj^utter. Hence (2) to one's house (see bet) : }n bent ©c^netber ge^n, to the 
tailor's. Also (3) of actions directed to persons : er fpra4 gu mir, fang p 
mir, spoke, saf^ to me, etctc. 

{fi) Outside of persons, (i) motion to (yet with motion of arrival at, thus 
distinct from nac^) : (Sr ge^t taglic^ gur @tabt, to town (ifl na(^ ber ^. ge« 
gangcn, has gone {started) to the town; fte legten ba« @elb gu feinen gugen, at 
his feet; Don Ort gu Oxi, from place to place; and in many phrases: }fi. @nbc 
tommen ; }u ©runbe ge^en ; gu ©c^anben merben, etc. (2) In addition to: 
er nimmt SBaffer gu f einem Sein, with his wine; gubem, bagu, besides, 
(3) Limit, degree — M^ to: baS ifl fc^5n gum (Sntgud en ; b(i« iflgum Sateen; 
gum Xobe betriibt ; gum toenigfien, at least, 

{c) Direction to, (i) Object: bie IHebc gu ®ott, love to God; gttfl gnm Xangen, 
desire to dance. (2) Purpose, fitness, for: 2)a« SWeffer blent gum @d^neiben, 
mein ©o^n ifi gum ^aiifmann beftimmt,/^r « merchant; bereit gum Sobc ; and 
in phrases: gu @a|le bitten, as a guest; gu Slate ge^en, ne^men; gu S3ctte ge^n 
{for sleep); gu 2:ifti^e gel^en {to eat—nOi^ bcm %., to the table)-, mlr gu ®c* 
fallen ; gum ^t\\^\t\,for example, etc. 

{d) Effect, (i) Transition to : 2)a« SBaffer wlrb gu (Sl« ; ber ^nabc wficfijl 
gum iDlanne ^eran; and in phrases: gu ©tanbe bringen, to accomplish; gu 
®efid)te befommen, to get sight of ; gum Sf^arren ^aben, to make a fool of , etc 
Hence (2) tl^ factitive object (§ 443, c). 
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(e) without niotion, at (see d): (i) P/ace (towns, etc.)* gu $art9 ; bte Uni« 
bcrfitfit gu SerUn; and in phrases: gu ^oufc; gur ^nh,at hand; gur @ce, 
at sea; ctnem gu gilficn Ucgen — especially with following adverb: 3um 
^OXt, genfler — ^tnau9, out of {at), etc (2) Time, at, in general expres- 
sions (see an, um) : 3" ^ei^na^ten (but am 25. 2)ecember); gu SJ^ittag (but 
um 12 U^r); gur 3(tt ber 3]7ebtcfier; gu gleid^er 3^tt; gu {einer^ett, in due 
time; also for: ciu ©efcftcn! gum ®cburt«tage, a birthday gift, (3) Propor- 
tion — to, for : 2)a« ©tiltf gu groei ©rofc^cn, twogroschen a piece; ba9 ^fuub 
gu 16 Ungen gere^uet ; gum %t% in part; gu ^aufenben, by thousands {at a 
time) ; \t gu gtvolf, twelve at a time, (4) Manner, in many phrases, on, by, 
etc. : gu Sanb, gu SSaffer, gu $ferb, gu gug, gu ^agen, gu SJ^ut, etc. 

, NoTB. — For su with infinitive, see J 475* 

Remark :— The foregoing examples may suffice to illustrate the idiomatic 
uses of prepositions, and their wide extension of meaning. A full exhibition 
of this subject would require a volume. It may be worth while to add here 
the well-known doggerel lines of the German grammars : 

I. Genitive. II. Dative. 

Uuiveit, mtttetd, traft unb tvS^renb @4reib : 

laut, t)enn5ge, ungeaci^tet, mit, naci^, nfi^p, nebp, famt, 

ober^alb unb unter^alb, bet, felt, Don, gu, gutpiber, 

innerl^atb unb auger^alb, entgegen, auger, au9, 

biedfett, ienfeit, l^alben, niegen, {iet9 mtt bem 3)atik) nteber. 
Hatt, aud^ tang9, gufotge, tro^: 

flc^cn mit bcm Oenltlto, HI. Accusative. 

obcr auf bie gragc ttjcffcn? 53ci ben SBortern : burcft, fflr, o^ne 

®o(^ ifi 4ier nid^t gu Dergeffen, fonber, gegen, um unb niiber, 

bafi bei biefen le^ten brei fd^reibc flet« ben toierten gaU, 

au(^ ber 2)atH) ricfttlg fci. uic clncn anbern niebcr. 
^iergu tcmmt not^ „um — wiflen.'' 

IV. Dative or Accusative. 
Sn, auf, Winter, neben, in, 
iiber, unter, Dor unb gmifd^en 
fle^eu mit bem Dierten f^aH, 
nienn man fragen lann : mo^in? 
aWit bcm britten pe^en fie, 
bag man nut tann fragen : tt)o? 
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NOTE ON THE ORDER OF WORDS (LESS. XXXVI.). 

The following mnemonics have been found useful for beginners. Of course 
they do not cover all possible cases. 

Referring to the formulae, p. 177, let also a denote any single verb-adjunct, 
and c any subordinating connective ; also let P stand for Principal, and D 
for Dependent sentence. Then : 

D= T =:fS. A. v.— one form; 

the verb, V, being the Variable, 

NoTB. — I. a may also be an introductory clause (f 344, b). * 

a. In a relative clause, c is included in the pronoun. 

In Complex sentences: (i) the Principal preceding: 

PD = NT, or = IT — two forms. 
(2) The Dependent preceding — here P = I — hence: 

D P = T I — one form. (For Exceptions, see § 350.) 
The order of possible verb-adjuncts may be indicated by the following 
formula: 

A = I. Pron. Objects: a. accusative, b. dative; 2. Adverb Time; 

3. Noun Objects : a. Dat., b. Accus., c. Gen. ; 4. Adverb : a. Place, 

b. Manner ; 5. Objects with prep. : a, person, b. thing ; 6. Pred. 

noun or adj. ; 7. Last, the non-personal part of the verb : sep. 

• pref., part, infin., in their order (see also § 357). 

Of course all such adjuncts will not occur together; and exceptional 

cases are not here included. 
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Ablaut, verbs, 223 ; nouns, 383-4; adjectives, 
394. 

Absolnte, ace, 446; superl., 450; infin., 475; 
part., 481, 4. 

Accentuation: 48-55; foreign, 56-60; com- 
pound, 379, 390, 400-1. 

AccuBatiye: with prep. 178, 280 (or dat.) 179; 
direct obj., 441 ; with adjs., 441, c. ; double, 
442 ; factitive, 443 ; cognate, 444 ; adverbial, 
445 ; absolute, 446. 

Address: pronouns, 186-9; nouns, 428-9; (let- 
ter) p. 247, note. 

Adjectives: declension, 127-30; strong, 13 1-3; 
weak, 134-5 ; mixed, 136-8 ; as nouns, 140 ; 
as adverbs, 142 ; neut. end. dropped, 145 ; 
successive, 147 ; compared, 149-58, 450 » 
synopsis, 166 ; derivation, 393-6 ; compo- 
sition, 400; with gen., 433; with dat., 438; 
with accus. 441; special forms, 448-50; 
concord, 451 ; participial, 479, 481, 3. 

Adjective pronouns, 86-8; possess., 192; de- 
monst., 204-10; interr., 220-1; indef., 245; 
clauses, 348, 3; adjuncts, 352. 

Adjuncts of noun, 352 ; of adjective, 353 ; of 
verb, 354-7 ; of participle, 353, 483. 

Adverbs, 314-21; compared, 3i'5-»7 ; position, 
322, 355 ; derivation, 397-8 ; composition, 
401 ; dist. from adj., 449; special uses, 484; 
idioms, 485. 

Adverbial phrases, 320; conjunctions, 327-8; 
clauses, 348,^,350, 2, 486; gen.,435; ace, 445. 

Alphabet, i ; script, at end. 

Apostrophe, 70. 

Apposition, 429, 4 ; ioc gen., 431, c. 

Article: de/.^ decl., 72; contr. with preps., 
X91; use, 416; onaitted, 417; repeated, 421; 



indef. i decl., 79; use, 419; position, 420; 
repeated, 421. 
Auxiliary verbs, 167-74 ; distinguished, 396-9; 
omitted, 350, 4 ; of mood, 260-8, 472. 

Capital letters, 61-66 ; modified, 66. 

Cardinal numerals, 300-4 ; compounds, 306. 

Case (see nom., gen., etc.); with preps., sum- 
marj', 447. 

Causative verbs, 362 ; laffen, 269. 

Cause, clauses of, 486, 2. 

Clauses, dependent, 330-4; 348; 486; posi- 
tion of, 359-60. 

Comparison, 149-55; irreg., 156-8; of ad- 
verbs, 315-7; correl., 334; special forms, 450. 

Composition of verbs, insep., 277-9, 369-76 ; 
Sep., 282-5, 377 » sep. or insep., 287-8, 378; 
special forms, 289, 379-81 ; of nouns, 388-93; 
of adjs., 400; of adverbs, 401; summary, 
402, rent. 

Compound nouns, decl., 121; exceptions, 
122, 388; accent, 53, 390; verbs, etc. (see 
Composition); phrase compounds, 389, 7; 
successive, 392; verbs with dat., 437, 3. 

Concession, clauses of, 486, 4. 

Concord, adj., 451 ; pron., 452; verb, 461, 2. 

Condition, potential, 469; unreal, 470; con- 
tracted, 350,2, 471; clauses of, 486, 3. 

Conditional (the), form, 173 ; use^ 471. 

Conjugation, 195-200 ; weak, 201, 211-4 ; 
strong, 223-7 > mixed, 253-4 ; modal, 261 ; 
passive, 271 ; reflexive, 251 ; (see alph. list). 

Conjunctions, 324-5; P"re, 326, 345, 349; 
adverbial, 327-8 ; subordinating, 330-4. 

Correlative, comparison, 334; pronouns, 
456 ; adverbs, 485. 

Countries, names of, m, 416, 2. 
(379) 
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DfttM, 309-ia 

Dftttfe, ind. obj. verbs, aoj, 437 ; with prep., 
164, 880, (or aoc) 179; with adjs., 438; of 
interest (for poss.), 439 ; privative (from), 
440; foctitive, 443, d; vpcaal fonns, 106. 

Ihiyi amd months, 3x3 ; in dates, 309-zo. 

DeeleailoB — of nouns, 73 ; strong, 74 : — 
dass I., 75-8; II., 8X-5; III., 89; weak, 
^-6; mixed, 104; peculiarities, 99-107; 
proper names, 109-13 ; foreign, 1x5-20 ; 
compound, zai-a ; synopsis, 134. Of ad- 
jectives, xa7-3o — strong, X3x-a, weak, 134-5, 
mixed, 136-8 ; special cases, 139-147. Pro- 
nouns (see their classes). 

DeMOaitratlve, adj. and pron., ao4-xo, 456; 
as substitutes, 457 ; as relative, 459, 5. 

Depea^eat clauses, 348, 359: vezb (position), 
347- so. 

DerlvatlOB^of verbs, 361 : by root-change, 
363-3; by suffix, 364-5; from nouns, 366; 
from adjs., 367; — of nouns: from verbs, 
383-4 ; from adjs. or nouns, 385-6 (without 
suffix, 38a-3 ; with suffix, 384-6) ; by prefix, 
387; —of adjectives, 393-6 (suffix, 395 ; pre- 
^> 396): — of adverbs, 397 ; summary, 409, 

TttH. 

IHf rapki (and trigraphs), consonant, 33-43. 
DiMlaatlvM, 78* 386,6. 
DIphthoan* 16-20. 

EmpIumIi, (type) 70 ; ber, 306 ; ein, 301. 
Eagllth — relation to German : summary. 

Less. XLV. 
Saphoay, in nouns, 85; adjs., 139; verbs, 

a 11-4. 
Exelanatloa, 336; withdat., 439>^/ infin., 

474.// part., 336, 2. 
Expletive (eS), 391, 453- 

Factitive, ace., 443 ; dat. (ju), 443><^ 

Feminiae, dat. in -n (106). 

Foreiga words pronounced, 47 ; accented, 56- 

60; declined, 11 5-120, 427, d. 
Fntnre tense, form, 173 ; use, 465. 

Gender, 71, 125-6; special forms, 426. 

(lenitive, 71 ; with prep., 280 ; position, 352 ; 
with nouns, 430; partitive, 431; with adjs., 
433 : ^th verbs, 434 ; adverbial, 435 ; exdam., 
337- 



Geman — relation to Eiig^; summary. 

Less. XLV. 
GrlaiBi'g Law (outUne), 408. 

Hoar (o'dodc), 305. 

Hyphen, in compounds, 69, 399. 

Operative forms, 176; vowel change, 226; 

sentences, 346 ; infin. or part, for, 336, 2. 
laipenoaal verb, 290-5; for passive, 274; 

with gen., 434, d.\ with dat, 436, 5 ; subject, 

453- 

laeoBipleie compounds, 379, 437, 4. 

Indefinite, pron. and adj., 244-5; os^ oC 
460; relat., 236, 459, 3. 

Indirect object, 903, 437; mood and tense, 
467 ; question, 348, 467, d. 

Infinitive, form of past part., modal, 264-5 '* 
exclam., 336; position, 358; uses, 473; sim- 
ple, 474 ; with ju, 475 ; with um — 5U, 476 ; 
equivalents, 477-8; as noun, 75, 416, x. 

Inseparable verbs, 277-9; 369-76; special 
forms, 380. 

laterjectioas, 335-7; "^^ gen., 435, c; with 
dat., 439. <'• 

laterrogative, pron. and adj., 317-23 ; use of, 
458; infin., 474,/ 

laverted order, 165 ; 344-6. 

Measare (terms of), 31a, 431, c. 

Mixed nouns, 99-104 ; adjectives, 136-8 ; 
verbs, 253-4 ; prefixes, 381. 

Modal verbs, 260-7; ^^ omitted infin., 968; 
idioms, 47a. 

Modification of vowel, xo ; in nouns, 76, 83, 
89, 124, rem.; in adjs. (comp.), 151-9; in 
verbs, 334, aa6 ; in derivation, rem., p. 189; 
written, xo, 15, 66. 

Monosyllables —nouns: masc. 83 ; fem. 92, 
b; neut. 83, 89; plurals, rem., p. 189; adjs., 
X5X. [309-10. 

Moaths and days (names), 313; in dates, 

Mood — indie, (tenses), 463-5; imper., 176; 
subjunct, (see sufy'uHct.)\ aux. of (see 
mifdal). [485, XI. 

negative, 332, 5 ; idioms, 460, 8 ; redundant, 

Nominative case, 429. 

Kormal order, 339, 350; restcn-ed after pure 
conj- 345; in dep. clause, 350. 
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HovBt, declension, 73 ; strong, 74— I., 75-8; 
II., 81-s; III., 89; weak, 93-6; mixed, 
99-105; proper, 109-13 ; foreign, 115-20 ; 
compound, 12 1-3 ; derivation of : from verbs, 
382-4; from adj. or nouns, 385-6; by pre- 
fix, 387 ; composition of, 388-92 (and accent.). 

Kona clauses, 348 ; normal, 350 ; objective, 

477- 
Knmber, 71 ; special cases, 423-5 ; verb, 461, 2. 
Nvmerals, cardinal, 300-4 ; compounds, 306; 

ordinal, 307-8; compounds, 3x1. 

ObJeetSy position of, 354; indirect, 203, 437 ; 
direct, 441 ; double, 434, 437, 442; factitive, 
443 ; cognate, 444 ; repeated, 487. 

OptatiTe, sentences, order, 346; subjunct., 
468 : adverb (bo(^), 485, 2. 

Order of words ; see ^ostium. 

Ordiaal nums., 307-8; compounds, 311. 

Pmrticlples, ded., 141; perfect: — augment, 
2x5-6 ; in modal perfects, 364-5 ; exclam., 
336, 2 ; in comp. tenses, 341 ; uses of, 479-81 ; 
absolute, 48X, 4; — present, 479-80 ; — fut. 
pass., 482 ; adjuncts of part., 483. 

Pmrticiplal adjectives, 479; 481,3; equiva- 
lents, 480, 3. 

PmrtltlTe, no art., 418 ; gen., 431 ; apposition, 

PMsive conj., 270; use of, 272-3, 437, c; sub- 
stitutes for, 274-76. 

Past tense, 464. 

Perfect tense, 464; part, {utt participie). 

Personal pronouns, decl., 182; address, 186-9; 
special forms, 453; demonst. for, 457; with 
relat., 459, 2,^. 

PenoBtflcatlon, by attrib. gen., 430, note. 

Plural* of nounsi 124, rem.; foreign, xi5-3o, 
427, d; special forms, 424-5 ; double, 424-5 ; 
of proper names, 427 ; pi. verb with titles,. 
461, 2, c; pron. address, 187-8. (See App.). 

Position (order of words), first rules, 177, 
202 ; summary (Less. XXXVI.) : — verb, 
338; normal, 339-43 *» inverted, 344-6; trans- 
posed, 347-9; special cases, 350-1; — ad- 
jtmcts : of noun, 352 ; of adj., 353 ; of part., 
483; — objects, 354; infin., 358; dependent 
dauses, 359-^ ; synopsis, p. 185. 



PossesslTe, adjectives, 192; pronouns, 193-4; 
for personal, 430, d; art. for, 416; tr. by 
dat. pers., 439; special cases, 455. 

Potential subjunctive, 469. 

Predicate, adj., 127; superl., i6a-i; concord 
of, 461. 

Prefixes, insep., 277-9; sep., 283-5; sep. or 
insep., 287-8 ; compound, 289 ; special forms, 
379-81 ; — meaning of, insep., 369-76; sep., 
377 ; in nouns, 387 ; in adjs., 396. 

Prepositions, with dat., 164; ace, X78 ; dat. 
or ace., 179; contr. with art., 191 ; (spurious) 
280; compound, 402; for gen., 43X-2-3-4; 
for ace, 442; summary, 447; with infin., 
475 ; adverbial, 445, note. (See Appendix). 

Present tense, vowel change, 226; use of, 463. 

Privative dat., 440. 

Pronouns, personal, 182-4, 452-3; address, 
186-9; reflexive, X85, 454; possess., 193, 
455 ; demonst., 204-10, 456-7 ; interrog., 
217-22, 458; relat., 233-40, 459; indef., 244, 
460 ; expletive (ed), 453 ; position of objects, 
354; concord, 452. 

Pronunciation, vowels, 3-9; mod. vowels, 
lo-i 5 ; diphthongs, 16-20 ; consonants, 2 1-43 ; 
double letters, 44 ; foreign words, 47. 

Proper names, decl., X09-1X3 ; artide, 416; 
plural, 427; titles, 428. 

Purpose, subjunct., 468, c; infin. {yim — su), 
476. 

BeflexiTe pronouns, 185,434; verbs, 250-2; 

for pass., 274; (false) with gen., 434, c; 

with dat., 437, 6. 
Belatlfe pronouns, 233-40, 459; indef., 236, 

459» 3. 
Bepetltion, of art., 421; (f possess., 455; of 

subject, object, auxil. (summary), 487. 

8chrif t (alphabet), at end. 

Separable prefixes, 282-5; compound, 289; 
position, 342, 357; meaning, 377; special 
forms, 379. 

Strong ded. of nouns, 74-89; of adjs., X31-3; 
(or weak) adj. forms, 449 ; conj. of verbs, 
223-7 » classes of (see synopsis, 259 ; and al- 
phabetic list); change to weak deriv., 362. 

Subject, omitted, 429; repeated, 46X, 487; coo- 
cord with, 461, 2 ; change of, 47^-8. 
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BnbJvBetlTe mood, 466; indirect, 467; opU- 
ttve, 468 ; potential, 469; oonditional, 470-x ; 
purpose, 468, c. 

S«b«rdlnmtlBg conjs., 330-4. 

SvbctltBtM, for pron. obj. with prep., 184, 
aaa, 459, 4 ; for pasave, 274-6 ; demons, for 
pers. pron., 457; adv. for adj. inflect., 450. 

BnfllxM of derivation: verbs, 364-5; nouns, 
384-6; adji., 395-6; adv., 398. 

SnperlmtlTe, i49» 155; predicate, i6o-x; ab- 
solute, 3x6, 450. 

Bnplne, infin., 176, a. 

BylUMet, 68. 

Sjnopall, noun dec!., 134; adjs., x66; strong 
verbs, 259 ; verb-position, p. 185. 

TemiM, indicative, 462; present, 463; past 
and perfect, 464 ; future and fut. perf ., 465 ; 
— subjunctive, 467, 470. 

Ttme, 293 ; of day, 305 ; date, 309-10 ; indef . 
(gen.), 435 ; def. (ace.), 445 ; clauses of, 486. 

TItiM, 428, 455, 461, c. 

Trmmipofed order, 347-9; special cases, 350-1. 

VMlmvt, xo, 223, note; p. 189, r*m.; written, 
xo, 15, 66. 



Terbt, auxiliary, X67-74 ; conjugation, 19$^ 
200 ; weak, 201, 2 1 1-4 ; strong, 223-7 't classes 
of strong, 228-30 (see synopsis, p. 134, and 
alph. list); mixed, 253-4: modal, 260-x; ir- 
regular, 255-6 (see list); reflexive, 250-2; 
passive, 270-6; impersonal, 290-5. Compo- 
sition of: — insep., 277-9; 369-76; sep., 
28a-Sf 377; 8«P- or insep., 287, 378; com- 
pound prefixes, 289; special cases, 379-81. 
Syntax of: with gen., 434; with dat, 437; 
with ace., 441 ; double objects, 434, ^, 437, 
443; cognate obj., 444; infin. obj., 474. 
Concord, 461. Position of, 338 — normal, 
339-43; inverted, 344-6; tr a nsposed, 347-9; 
special cases, 350-1 ; synopsis, p. 185. 

Towell, quantity, 3 ; pronunciation, 4-9 ; 
modified, 10-15; doubled, 44; change of 
(ablaut), 223, MoU ; sequence in strong verbs, 
225, MOU. 

Weak, ded. of nouns« 92-6; of adj., 134-5; 

(or strong) adj. forms, 449 ; conj. of veriis, 

201, 2 1 1-4. 
Wemther, 290, 293. 
Weight (and measure), 3x2, 431, c. 



INDEX OF 'WORD-FORMS. 



NoTB. — Forms not here indexed are referred in the Vocabulary. 



tier, 326. 

M, 430, 1 ; 460, 4 ; cUer^f sup. pref ., 450, 4. 

cariii, 3>6. 

ell, adv., 153-4, 4501 2 1 (apposition) 429; 

conj. (condition) 470, J; (time) 486. 
UU, with sup., 160, 450, 3 ; dist. from aufS, 

315- 
Cnbnr (second), 460, 6 ; — t^alb, 311,2. 
tnftatU infin., 475,/; — *»ttft» 477, c. 
fWtU^, adj., 400, 5. 
Cttll, with rel., 459, 3 ; with conj., 486, 4; 

idioms, 485. 

>e«, 370, I. 

IrifeCr leilH* 460, 5. 

hii, /r»/., 280; con/., 332. 



•l|ni, dim., 78, 386, 6. 

*h» nouns, 384, x. 

hn ih$x), in comp., 184, 209, 457 ; dem. orrel., 

351, 2; indef., 459, 3 ; cohJ. (reason) 486, 2. 
hah hl^, gram, subj., 210. 
haft, omitted, 350, i ; clauses, 477, 6. 
*ht, nouns, 384, I. 

htwa, com/., 326; adv., 450, 2 ; 470, 3. 
htt, art., 79; dem., 206, 456, 2 ; 457; rol, 234, 

459; dem. or rel., 351, 2. 

kfrititi0t» kcrfellt, 208, 456-7. 

%tta, 455, c. 
H8f proM. comp., 456, 2. 
liefer, 456-7 ; Mr8» 210. 
krrier* toeini, 302. 



INDEX. 



383 



>if|» 485, 2. 

t, dropped: nouns, 85, 89, 92, f, 94*. adjs. 739, 
150; verbs, aoi, 214, 367; changed to te, or 
i, 226; — added, 147, 318, 380, h. 

9t, nouns» 384, 386; adj.t adv., 147, 318. 

rlrtt (fieleti), 464. ^• 

set, nouns, 384, 8, 386, 3. • 

rHf (elf), 300, naie. 

eitt, ar/., 79; num., 301; — er, 244. 

»el» nouns, 75, 384, 3; adjs., 139; verbs, 364. 

0»>*# 37»i <'• 

gtU, nouns, 75, 384. 6 ; adjs., 139, 395, 2 ; for 

«e9, gen. adj., 133. 
-emi, adv., 31113; 399,/- 
tut; 37>- 

ntttuhtr, 329. 

ft; 372' 

ttt, nouns, 75, 384,2, 386,2; adjs., 139; in- 

decl, 395*3; verbs, 364. 
%t, address, 189. 
•crlei (see *Iei). 
•eni, adj., 395, 2. 
rrfl, oidj'., 307 ; adv., 485, 3 ; — er*er, 157, 417- 

«?!•» 387, 5. 

eft, /ron. (position), 202 ; pass., 275: impers., 

290-4 ; idioms, 453. 
•eS, nrta. adj., dropped, 145, 449, a. 
sft, in pron. comp., 452,^. 
C)0., titles, 455, <:. 

*M, *filti0, adj., 306, 3 ; 400, 5. 
fil0e«l, 4x7, 449, I, d. 

gfnm, fnnileiii, titles, 428. 
f«iif« se^n, fjig, 300, noU. 

0e* (augment), 215-6; double, 243, a\ (prefix), 
verb, 375 ; noun, 387. 
f 243, «• 
«, impers , 437, 4, b. 
,322,460,7. 

«eni, 317, 485, 4- 

jlelt(e8),294. 

0leif| (loenn, ob), 486, 4. 

•0leil|ett, pron. comp., 452, c. 

ItlCM^ /»«jr., 171, 296; with infin., 475,2. 
•Mft, sMfti0, adj., 395, 4. 
^tll, 144; comp., 311,2. 
«|itt, aSo, comp., 459,4. 



\^\t9i, with infin., 474, c; p. part., 481, 5- 

■lieit, noun, 386, 4. 

^er, 484, c; prefix, 377, c, 

\\tt, in comp., 401, 457, i, b. 

tin, 484 ; prefix, 377, c. 

sil|t, adj., 395, 6. 

>iett, pi., 118-9. 

fiereii, verbs, 215, 365. 

M* adj., 395, 5- 

3^T, address, 189; 3^W/ 455, c. 

silt, nouns, 386, 5 ; pl.^ 95. 

ittkrai, 486. 

irtenk, 460, 3. 

sifil, adj., 395, 8. 

!•» 485, 5- 
\t\tt (ein), 245. 
fener, 456. 

-frit, nouns, 386, 4, 

fowwri, with perf. part., 480, 4. 

ICttter, indecU 460, 7. 
M\ (seriri), 306. 

siritt, dim., 78, 386, 6. 

lelfterser, 157, 417- 

>lil|, adj., 395, 10; adv., 398. 

\\t\tt, comp., 485, 4. 

-liltQ, noun, 384, 8 ; 386, 7. 

slill0§, adv., 399, I. 

slol, adj., 400, 4. 

sinal, in comp, 306, 2. 

nfln, 244, 274, 460. 

«iii«|(er), 245- 

>initfti0, adj., 400, 5. 

me^r, 156, 450; —^"^^i i57- 

sll, dropped, 103, 384, 6; inserted, 384, 2, 386, z 

siliS, noun, 384, 4; 386, 8 ; pi., 83. 

ttHlil, adv., 328; conj., 329; — ein, 460, 2; 

idioms, 485, 6. 
nnit, adv., 485, 7; ^^y» 486, 2. 

Ol, prep., 280; prefix, 283; trtf«y., 332, 477. 

b; omitted, 350, 2, 470, d; — aud^, etc., 

486,4. 
•Ine, (JU) infin., 475, /• ; — ^«B/ 477> c, 

I ^Cit (ein), 3x2, 431, c; ein paor, 245, note. 



3^4 



INDEX. 



t§, plinr., lao; adv., 399, d. 

'I for eft (it), 453 ; for baft, 73 n^. 

ffti, «ffl, noun, 384, 7. 

«frai» adj., 395, 11. 

.ffltft, noun, 386, 9. 

fflmi, with present, 463, 6; idioms, 48s, 8. 

et.r er. (titles), 455- 

ftf|#}C|m, or \tdfliin, etc., 300, note, 

\tin, v., auz., 172, 397; dist. from verben, 

373; impers., 293-4; with gen., 435, 3; with 

^^* 437i Si ^; with infin., 475, 2. 
felt, >f»>., 380; with pres., 463, */ conj., 

486,3. 
fellfl, fetter. 454. 

»fell0, adj., 395, 7. 

fk|, for einanber, 253 ; position, 354, 4- 
Cie, address, 188; concord, 45i> ^ i/f^- 189). 
flefeett)e|«» for ftcbse^n, etc., 300, note. 
\$, with comp., 153; connective, 328; (such), 
4S6» 5; omitted, 471, e; idioms, 485, 9. 

ftlil(er), .307,456,5. 

ftnkeni, 326. 

I' fl' 4t. 

tfjt, adj., 149, 307; adv., 316; noun, 384, i. 

tttt, tnfhltt, (JU) infin., 475, /; — btt*, 477, c. 

*i, noun, 384, I ; for »tet, verb, 326, b, 

•U inserted, 398, b. 

'tel, 3", 388, ncU. 

•tet, contr. to A, 236, b. 

\%, length of vowel, 43. 

•Um, noun, 386, 10; //., 89. 

It^r* idioms, 305. 

«w . . . JU, 476 ; — ba^, 477, c, 

«*•# 387. 3. 



nat%, noim, 384, 5. 
w«» 387* 4. 

»cr*, 373' 

%\lA, 156, 460, 6. 

kin«» 388, c; •ooO, 400, 4; «4f., 433. 
UtOer, 433, «(^* 

laiTfRk, /f»/., 380; C4mj., 486,/ 

)0««S» 486, I. 

Ultfft* 190, 356, c. 

4Nr(ft, 399, *. 

md, Mrf., 319, 458; rel., 336-7, 4sj; — ffir, 

331 ; indef. and ado.t 458, a, 459, 3. 
ttefeer (noc^), 339. 
Iwil* 486, 3. 
«)oeife, adv., 399, f. 
loeliler, itu., 330, 458; »»/., 334, 459; »w^ 458. 

iMim, (time) 486, i ; (cond.) 486, 3 ; (concess.) 

486, 4 ; omitted, 350, 3. 
hMT, m/., 319, 458; rel., 336, 459. 

lie| (nieft), 333, 3 ; 458. 3 ; 4S9> 4. 

WVkK^, 345, 460, 6. 

toerfeen, aux., 173-4; 373; position, 350, 3; 

impers., 387, 4, b. 
litter, Miiefeer, prefixes, 388. 
Mile* adv.f 153, 450, 3; (apposition) 439; 

(time) 486, d; —Ulelt, 308. 
lii (loor, 333, 337) ; cond., 486, 3. ' 

ImM* 485, 10; Ob . . ., 486, 4. 
liirfeeM, 370. 

|cr«, 374. 

)Mf infin., 176; 475-6; factitive dat., 443, d; 

ado.t 476. 
tmna, ))lli, 3<»» note, 

llifler, ilveiett, 3<»- 



German Handwriting [Sdjrift], 



The Large Alphabet. 



a^j^^l\^0- 



A B C D 






H I J K L M N 

O P Q R S T U 

V W X Y ''Z 




The Small Alphabet. 




^ •^ ^ ^^^^ ,^^/^^^ty y^^^^fi^ 



? V I m 



n o 



p q r 




y^^^ ^H^ ^fX^ ^ -^ ^ 



St 



u 



X y 



/^ 



Modified Vowels. 
// 






^ 






/y 

^ 






o 



u 



Diphthongs. 
ft 






All 



au 






Au 



Ai 



ai 




Double Consonants. 




Sch sch 



Th th ck ss sz = ss tz 



Note. — As has been stated, p. i, it is not necessary — at least not at first — to write the 
German Schri/t. But it may become necessary to learn to read it. This can be done only 
by practice in reading actual handwriting. As an introduction, a few ps^es of the Sckrift will 
be added. 











^:,4-- ^^^w^i**^***^ 











^^^^y 




Vt 



..^-^^^ ,^!Z^fhi^ y^^^/i-^*-^^ 



^^-*«5-^^iB-^'**<'' 







y^lt^^V^ ^*B%^^ ^^tJ^^ ^^^^T^'-lIf^ "^^^^Zf^L^^-^-t^^ ..-^^.^t^ 



ft -c^i-^^-^K-^ .<^^^'>^^->.^|t-/^ ^^^i-^-ait-^^^^-^ ^i^- 
















-^^^ 







;as->* 






^-^K-SBE--^ < 












1 ^-iS^i^^ 













y^S^ ^!;^*^!C-.»**'^»-^^^*^' 
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Deutsche Novelletten, Volume L 

Gennan Novellettes. Selected and annotated by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, 
of the Washington (D. C.) High School. 192 pages. Cloth. Price by mail, 65 
cents. Introduction price, 60 cents. 

THIS series is intended to furnish material for copious and 
rapid reading. The books contain only short stories from the best 
contemporary German novelists. The etymological relations of Ger- 
man and English are treated fully, to illustrate the formation of Ger- 
man words. Notes upon art, science, history, and literature are lib- 
erally provided, thus increasing the interest of the student; and 
as some of the notes are in German, the double purpose of ma- 
• terial for the study of German composition, and of correct and avail- 
able models for German conversation is attained. 
Volume I. contains the following stories: 

"Am heiligen Abend," von Helene StSkl; "Mein erster Patient," 
von Marc. Boyen ; " Der Wilddieb," von E. Werner; " Ein Friihlings- 
traum,"vonE. Juucker; "Die schwarze Dame," von A. C. Wiesner. 

Deutsche Novelletten, Volume II. 



Selected and annotated by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, 
by mail, 65 cents. Introduction price, 60 cents. 



162 pages. Cloth. Prict 



THE purpose and plan of this volume is given under Volume 
I. above.^ This second volume contains the six following stories: 
*• Vor Sonnenaufgang," von Helene von GStzendorfiE-Grabowski ; "Der 
gute alte Onkel," von Heinrich Seidel; **Leberecht Hiihnchen," von 
Heinrich Seidel; "Der Simpel,"von Helene von GotzendorfiE-Gra- 
bowski; "Sphinx," von Karl Peschkau; "Eine Weihnachtsge- 
schichte," von Helene St6kl. 



H. H. Boyesen, Prof, of German^ 
Columbia Coll., Admirably selected, well 
edited, and furnished with excellent notes, 
which give neither too much nor too little 
information. I shall probably use them." 

Sylvester Primer, Prof of Modem 
Lan^s^ College of Charleston^ S. C: After 
a careful examination I am convinced that 
they can be employed with excellent results. 
The stories are from authors of acknowl- 



edged merit in their own country. The 
notes are well adapted to the class of stu- 
dents for whom they were intended, and will 
aid tha learner to overcome real difficulties 
without becoming too helpful to the lazy. 

H. C. G. Von Jagremann, Asst, 
Prof of German^ Harvard Univ,: A 
very interesting and instructive book for 
rapid reading. I intend to use it again for 
the same purpose. 



GERMAir. 



HuffO B. Bohminir» Prof, of Ger- 
man^ WiUenburg Coll^ Springfield^ O.: 
The stoiles are select^ with cxcdlent 
taste, and the notes do credit to the au- 
thor's pedagogical ability, 

James O. OrllBn, Insir, in GormaMf 
Cornell Unrv.y Ithaca, N. Y,: I am highly 
pleased with the selections and with the 
notes. Ihe fact that we are now using 
about two hundred copies will best express 
our opinion of the same. 

Josepha Schrakamp, N. Y, City: 
The book fully deserves its great success. 
The stories are well chosen, and the notes 
will be a great help, as there is very little 
good prose for students who want some- 
thing interesting between a beginner's book 
and a higher classic 

Alphonae N, van Daell, Prof, 
of Modern Languages , Mass, Institute 
of Technology: Dr. Bemhardt's books 
fill a real want; they give us good 
prose, of which there is too little ac- 
cessible to students. Generally they go 
directly from a reader to the classics ; and 
this course renders them unable to appre- 
ciate beauties of an order very different 
from their usual reading matter. Any ad- 



dition to good, readable prose is therefore 
welcome. 

Oscar Faulhaber, Prof, of German^ 
Phillips Exeter Academy: A most judi- 
cious selection. We are using them with 
excellent results. • 

Mrs. Elise M. Traut, Teacher of 
German^ Amherst Summer School of 
Languages: I find it and the Das Kalte 
Her* well suited for the work I do in Am- 
herst. I expect also to use it in some of 
my classes next winter. 

Oeo. L. Fox, Prin. of Hopkins 
Grammar School, New Haven, Conn.: I 
consider it one of the best German text- 
books I have seen for interesting and prof- 
itable reading. The notes are of the same 
stimulating character as those in Boisen's 
Reader. The selections are simply de- 
lightful both in spirit and style, and the 
stories keep the interest unflagging. I did 
not suppose that such graceful and tender 
sketches were to be found generally in 
German literature. 

B. Theo Liefeld, Teacher of Ger- 
man, New Haven High School, Conn. : 
It is being used in one of my classes, and 
gives me great satisfaction. 



With full notes and vocabulary. 



Schiller's Der Taucher. 

Edited by W. H. van der Smissfn, M. A. 
Paper. Price, lo cents. 

THIS fine specimen of ballad literature will afford the pupil the 
needed opportunity of becoming more or less familiar with poeti- 
cal and higher forms of diction and construction, and will thus extend 
his knowledge of the uses of words, and of the language in general. 



Miss A. O. Pendleton, Prof, of 
Mod, Lang,, Bethany Coll., W, Va.: 
This editon is made as good a working 
text as your Grimm's Maerchen, and it 
could not have higher praise. 



J. E. Boessler, Instr, in German, 
Northern Indiana Normal School, Ind.: 
Being an admirer of this beautiful ballad, 
an edition like this one is all the more wel- 
come. Shall use it during the next sunuuer. 
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Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 



From Dr. Weil's German Translation of the Arabian Nights. 
Paper, 15 cents. 



53 pages. 



IT is believed that this story furnishes not only good modern Ger- 
man of ^a easy kind, but a bright, interesting, uninterrupted narra- 
tive, such as novices in the study of a language are glad to find. The 
fact that most persons are already familiar with the tale does not im- 
pair its value as an exercise for beginners; at any rate, Grimm* 5 
Mdrcken, the most successful of all texts, are open to the same objec- 
tion. The common English versions being taken from the French, 
scarcely resemble our text enough to serve as " literal translations." 

B. R. Payson, Prin. of Central 
High School, Binghamton, N. Y. : Your 
copies of Ali Baba and Der Zwerg Nase 
have been received. You may reckon me 
among those who "have received them 
with great favor." I shall order some later. 

Henry Johnson, Prof, of Mod, 
Lang, Bowdoin Coll., Me.: Your text- 
editions of Ali Baba and Der Zwerg N?od 
are well printed and attractive. If your 
future issues are as pleasant reading as 
these two you will hardly fail of success in 
the field you occupy. 

Albert Leonard, Prin. of High 
School, Dunkirk, N. Y.: I am gratified 
to know that you have undertaken the 



Willlazn S. Liscomb, Brown Univ., 
Providence, R. I.: The style is simple 
and natural, and the narrative of sufficient 
interest to hold the attention of the stu- 
dent. You confer a benefit upon teachers 
by furnishing a wider range of such texts 
than has hitherto been accessible. 

Wm. H. Carpenter, Prof, of Ger- 
man, Columbia Coll., New York: The 
little books are admirably printed and well 
calculated for use in the class-room. 

S. P. Emerson, Prof of German, 
Univ. of Vermont: Ali Baba and Der 
Zwerg Nase will fill, I am sure, a want 
long felt and difficult to meet. They are 
admirably adapted to rapid work in and 



out of the class-room, and can be utilized ' publication of such a series, and trust you 



with advanced students as well as with 
beginners. 

J. G. Wood, Prof of German, Univ. 
ef Minnesota: I have long felt the need 
of a greater variety of easy German prose 
in cheap form, and hope you may be en- 
couraged to continue the series. 

Chas. Woodward Hutson, Prof 
of Mod. Lang., Univ. of Miss.: Fresh 
matter in cheap form is very desirable for 
classes in German. Your books are all 
well chosen, well printed, and cheap. 



will receive sufficient encouragement to in- 
duce you to add many more numbers to 
your list. I shall lose no opportunity to 
recommend them, and shall find places for 
them in our classes in the High School. 

Jno. C. Riley, Instructor in Mod. 
Lang. Waco Female Coll., Texas: The 
plan has my hearty approval and if carried 
out as it has been commenced will certainly 
meet with favor from every teacher of mod- 
em languages. I shall use the textg in my 



classes as soon as practicable. 
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Heine's Die Harzreise. 

Edited, with Notes, by Dr. A. N. van Dabll, Professor of Modem La» 
guages, Mass. Institute of Technology. 82 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 

A school-edition of DU Harzreise^ which has been consid- 
ered Heine *s brightest work, has long been desired. The au- 
thor's poetry is in part accessible, but — and this remark applies to a 
great many German writers — his prose-works are unknown in our 
schools. And yet, whatever may be the merits and attractions of 
poetry, a language ought to be studied mainly in its prose ; and surely 
any one entirely ignorant of prose works cannot be said to have fairiy 
completed even the elementary stages of study. 

Heine's works generally — and the Harzreise is no exception — 
contain some words, sentences, or passages which are not suited to 
the young; but it is possible in many cases to take away objectionable 
words without mutilating the thought. Sentences and passages have 
been omitted whenever it has been deemed best. The editor has not 
allowed himself any other liberties with the text, and believes that the 
advantage which is offered students of becoming acquainted with 
Heine's mingling of satire and poetry is a sufficient justification for 
the publication of this somewhat incomplete text. The notes refer 
only to such words or expressions as cannot readily be found in the 
dictionaries in general use. 



Wm. H. Carpenter, Prof, of Ger- 
man^ Columbia College^N. Y.: The text 
has been judiciously selected and is well 
calculated for class-room use. Your little 
series thus far is very admirably done. 

H. S. White, Prof, of Germany Cor- 
nell Univ.y: I welcome every attempt to 
diffuse a knowledge of Heine's prose, 
which contains the most lucid exhibition 
of the possibilities of German style which 
that language affords. 

Robert Baird, Prof, of German^ 
North-western Univ.y Evanston, JIL: I 
shall try to find a place for it in my Ger- 
man work some time during the year. 

Jobn Straub, Prof, of German, 



Univ. of Oregon : I am very much pleased 
with it and shall use it in my classes. 

A. F. Youngr. Teacher of German, 
Charlestown High School, Boston, Mass.: 
I am glad to see it has been introduced 
into the list of books authorized by the 
Boston School Committee. It is a cfaann- 
ing book. 

Clias. F. Kroeh, Prof, of Modern 
Lang., Stevens Inst, of Technology, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. : It is one of the brightest speci- 
mens of German prose, and both teachers 
and students are under obligations to you 
and Dr. Van Daell for rendering it acces- 
sible in this inexpensive form with ;udi> 
cioui notes and expurgatiooa. 
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Per Zwerg Nase: Marchen von Wilhelm Hauff. 

With an introduction, giving a brief sketch of Hauff 's Life and Writings. 38 
pages. Paper, 15 cents. 

THIS tale was chosen in the hope that it would suit the needs and 
tastes of American students who are beginning the study of 
German. The language is so simple, the style so straightforward 
and sprightly that the reader must inevitably be interested. The text 
followed is that of the Stuttgart edition of 1887, edited by Gustav 
Schwab. 



Carla Wenckebacli, Prof, of Ger- 
many WelUsley Coll.^ Wellesley^ Mass.: 
The type is most excellent and the size 
and the price of these books will find for 
them, I am sure, a ready market. I shall 
be glad to use them in my classes, and to 
recommend them when occasion offers. 

M. Hinkel, Prof of German, Vassar 
Coll, : I am using Der Zwerg Naze and 
Alt Baba with a class in German now, and 
shall read your Hein^s Harzreise with a 
class next semester. 

Jno. W. Bidd, Prof of German, 
Centre Coll., Danville Ken. : I shall intro- 
duce these books during the next session. 
This kind of reading helps largely in giv- 

Andersen's Marchen. 



ing variety, thereby avoiding repetition. 

Wm. D. Gaillard, Prin. High 
School, Charleston, S. C: I think your 
plan an admirable one. These texts cer- 
tainly answer excellently the purpose for 
which they are intended. 

J. S. Griffin, Prof of Mod. Lang.. 
Garfield Univ., Wichita, Kan.: I like 
the general plan of your select texts, and, 
best of all, the price. 

Arnold W. Spanhoofd, Ph.D., 

Master in St. PauVs Schools Concord, N, 
H. : Written in simple and beautiful prose. 
The editor's part in the presentation of 
this little book is much to be praised. The 
print is beautiful. 



Selected and edited, with biographical sketch, notes and vocabulary, by O. B. 
Super, Professor of Modem Languages in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
Paper. 000 pages. Price by mail, 00 cents. Introduction price, 00 cents. 

ANDERSEN'S tales are peculiarly well adapted for first year stu- 
dents, as the German is pure, easy and free from antiquated and 
dialectical expressions, and the stories themselves, full of charm. 

This edition contains a sufiicient number of the tales to allow of 
variety, and is arranged and edited so as to furnish, as far as possible, 
progressive reading. [In press. 
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Die braune Erica. 

Annotated for schools by £. S. Joynes, Prof, of Modem Languages, University 
of S. C. 80 pages. Paper. PricCi 25 cents. 

ON repeated perusal, one will be more and more impressed with 
the exquisite beauty of this "prose idyl," and with its special 
fitness, in matter and style, for use in class-reading. The language 
is well suited for pupils of some advancement, and the charming 
story, with its picturesque descriptions and its delicate touches of 
character and sentiment, keeps up the interest and sympathy of the 
reader throughout. 



James A. Harrison, Prof, 0/ Gtr- 
mmn^ Washington and Lee Univ., Va.: 
I used it a year or two ago and liked it, 
— may use it again. 



Anne Lawton, Teacher of German^ 
New Bedford^ Mass.; My class at the 
Y. M. C. A. are reading it with enthu- 
siasm. 



Peter SchlemikPs IVundersame Geschichte. 



Mitgetheilt von Adelbert von Chamisso. Nach des Diditer's Tode neu heraus- 
gegeben von Julius Eduard Hitzig. Edited, with an Introduction and Explan- 
atory Notes, by Sylvester Primer, Ph.D., Professor of Modem Languages 
Friends School, Providence, R. I. Paper. 100 pages. Price^ 25 cents. 

THIS is a fantastic tale by the French refugee Chamisso, belong- 
ing to the later phase of the Romantic School in Germany. 
Written for the amusement and delight of the wife and children of 
his friend Hitzig, it has not lost its power of pleasing at the present 
day, and may be read with profit and pleasure by those wishing to 
acquire a knowledge of the German language. 

Dr. A. W. Bpanlioofd, Prof of Mod, 
Lang, in St, PauVs School^ Concord^ N, 
H. : Chamisso, the French emigrant, who 
was a genuine German poet is too great a 
phenomenon in German literature for one 
of his works not to awaken special interest 
among those who are to study the German 
language. His charming story-novel, 
" Schlemihl," which has deservedly become 
a favorite work of the German people, 
shows what success this Frenchman has 
attained by his persistent diligence, and 



what power of narrative he has required. 

G. B. H. VTeB,veT, Prof of German, 
Swarthmore Coll., Pa.: I am well pleased 
with these texts. I shall no doubt have 
occasion to use them. 

Chas. Woodward Hutson, Prcf. 
of Mod. Lang.y Univ. of Mississippi: 
Many thanks for Schlemihl. You are cer- 
tainly making admirable selections lor 
your series. 
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Phosphorus Hollunder. 



Novelle by L. v. Fran§ois, from Spemann's collection, with notes, by Oscar 
Faulhaber, Professor of Modem Languages in Phillips Exeter Academy. 
'J^ pages. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

IN this melodramatic little novel, the authoress has so vividly 
sketched the character and feelings of the persons she introduces 
to the reader, and has so graphically pictured the social conditions 
in which they moved, that one's interest is aroused in the first para- 
graph and held to the very last. 

The editor, by the advice of numerous colleagues, has adapted 
the story to the class-room, by adding such notes as he deemed of 
greatest importance to the average student in the second year of his 
work. 



H. H. Boyesen, Prof, of German, 
Columbia Coll., N. Y. City: Well adapted 
for beginners and intermediate classes, and 
particularly for reading at sight. 

Victor Wilker, Prof of Mod. 
Langs., Baldwin Univ. ,Berea, Ohio: An 
interesting novel, well annotated. 

Wm. L. Pearson, Prof of Mod, 



Langs., Penn. Coll., la. : A choice selec- 
tion well edited. 

Miss A. G. Pendleton, Prof of 
Mod. Langs., Bethany Coll., W. Va.: A 
very interesting story, especially available 
as a basis for oral practice, and most satis- 
factorily annotated. 



Niels Klim's IVallfahrt in die Unterwelt. 

Edited, with introduction and a few notes, by Eugene H. Babbitt, Instructor 
in German, Harvard University. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

NIELS KLIM is a Danish classic, occupying somewhat the same 
position in that literature as Gulliver's Travels in English. The 
German version, like most other translations into German, is smooth, 
and presents generally fewer difficulties of idiom than works written 
originally in German. The selections given, however, are probably, 
on account of the rather extended vocabulary, better adapted tathe 
use of students who have read a few months than to beginners. By 
such students they will be read with interest and pleasure. 



Cornell Era : This is a very neatly 
gotten up book in pamphlet form, and 
furnishes some very interesting and. yet 
not difficult German. 



Wellesley Prelude: It is well 
adapted to fulfil the purpose for which it 
was edited, namely, for rapid reading in 
classes in German. 
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Hoffmanns Tales from History. 

Histwiscke ErtShlungen, Edited, with notes and index, by H. S. Bere»- 
FORD- Webb, Assistant Master at Wellington College, England, no pages. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

THIS book is intended to supply a want, felt by many teachers, of 
some historical reading either as a first text or for sight reading in 
the latter part of the first year. The pure and easy style of these 
tales, their impressive and pathetic descriptions and their well sus- 
tained interest, combined with the author's power of enlisting the 
sympathy of his readers, render them especially well adapted for 
this purpose. 

The contents are as follows : Conradin of Suabia, The End of 
Charles the Bold, The Execution of Louis XVI. and his Queen, The 
Franco-German War (1870-1871). The latter is by fat ♦he longest of 
these tales. 

Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. 

Von Gustav Freytag. Edited, with notes, by Herman Hager, Ph.D., 
(Lips.), Lecturer on the German Language and Literature in Owens College, 
victoria University, Manchester, Englsuid. 123 pages. Paper, 25 cents. 

FOR a brief estimate of Frederick's character and work as a whole, 
nothing better than this masterly essay can be found. Gustav 
Freytag is at once famous as a novelist and as a historian; and nowhere 
perhaps is the skill of the narrator more happily combined with 
the insight of the historian than in Bilder aus der deutschen 
V&rgangenheit^ the series of historical sketches from which this essay 
is taken. Freytag's style is peculiarly suited to its subject, being 
vigorous and terse to a marked degree, yet rising at times to real 
eloquence, in spite of the studied compression, which may seem at 
first a little perplexing to the reader. 

Since the text has been edited as historical reading for students 
somewhat advanced, the notes are mainly historical and explanatory, 
though the attention is frequently directed to the developement of 
meaning in words. In an appendix, a list of the Foreign Words 
occurring in the text is given together with their German Equivalants. 
This book follows well Hoffman's Tales from History. 
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Freytag's Die yournalisten. 

Authorized edition. Edited, with biographical sketch and commentaryi by 
Walter D. Toy, Professor of Modem Languages, University of North Car- 
olina. 168 pages. Cloth. Mailing price, 55 cents. Introduction price, 50 cents ; 
paper, 30 cents. 

THIS is one of the most popular modern society dramas ever rep- 
resented on the German stage. It is perfectly natural and health- 
ful in tone, abounds in striking situations, and faithfully depicts sev- 
eral important types of German character. 

In the notes, the editor's purpose has been not merely to suggest 
translations of difficult passages, but chiefly to explain striking gram- 
matical points and to illustrate what he conceives to be the general 
principles of correct translation. 

The author has kindly sanctioned this annotated edition of his 
play. 



Edwin P. Norton, Prof, of Mod. 
Langs.j Olivet Coll.y Mich.: All German 
students will rejoice to have such portions 
of German literature as " Die Joumal- 
bten " and " Jungfrau von Orleans " come 
out in such charming volumes. The clear- 
ness of the text, the judicious arrangement 
of notes, and the general appearance of 
these volumes make them very desirable. 
You may be sure that your series of Ger- 
man authors, in fact, your German Course 
as now arranged will meet the approval of 
all interested in German. 

H. A. Obenchain, Prof, of Mod. 
Langs., Ogden Coll., Bowling Green, Ky.: 
I am much pleased with the Commentary 
to Die Joumalisten. I shall use this 
edition. 

J. S. Grlffln, Prof of German, Gar- 
field Univ., Wichita, Kan.: Fully up, 
both editionally and in press-work, to the 
high standard of its predecessors in the 
series. Prof. Toy is to be especially con- 
gratulated on the happily suggestive char- 
acter of his notes, so terse and yet full of 



just the right kind of information ; and so 
helpful, not by dissolving all the beauties 
of the text, but by pointing out to the stu- 
dent where they lie, and stimulating him 
to discover them for himself. 

Ed. S. Joynes, Prof of Mod. Langs. 
S. C. Univ.: The work is able, learned, 
and modest — just such as I should have 
expected from the editor's training and 
scholarship. That the book itself is a de- 
light to the eye and to the hand "goes 
without saying." All modem language 
teachers are already, manifold, your 
debtors. 

W. L. Pearson, Prof of German, 
Penn. Coll. Oskaloosa, la. : A delightful 
drama and unusually well edited, after a 
new method, by Professor Toy, whose ex- 
planations of construction and order of 
words are as masterly and dear as his 
comparative English idioms are entertain- 
ing and even attractive to those students 
whose tastes tend toward language. I 
hope to substitute this book for some work 
already in the catalogue for this year. 
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Schiller s yungfrau von Orleans. 



Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Benj. W. Welu, Ph.D. 
pages. Cloth. Mailing price, 70 cents. Introduction price, 60 cents. 
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THIS edition has grown out of the needs of the editor's class- 
room. Die Jungfrau is, on the whole, in his opinion, the best 
book with which to begin the study of the German classics. 

The language is in general simple and clear, and offers few diffi" 
culties to students in their third or even their second term. But the 
drama has not hitherto been provided with a body of notes adequate to 
enable the stuient to enter fully into the spirit of the period and of the 
characters. 

The Introduction contains an account of the genesis of the drama, 
its production on the stage, the MSS. and early editions, the metrical 
structure, and the historical sources, together with Schiller's addi- 
tions and alterations. The notes are mainly grammatical and histor- 
ical. At the end is an appendix on the Regimen of Verbs and the 
Subjunctive Mood as they appear in the drama. 



H. 8. White, Prof , of German^ Cor- 
neil Univ.: The commentary contains 
much that is valuable. 

H. H. Boyesen, Prof, of German 
Lang, and Lii.y Columbia Coll.y N. Y. : 
It is a very creditable piece of work, the 
text being remarkably free from errors and 
the notes furnishing all supplementary in- 
formation with commendable accuracy and 
conciseness. 

B. R. Bugrgrles, Prof, of Mod. Langs., 
Chandler Scientific Department, Dart- 
mouth Coll.: The Introduction and Bio- 
graphical notices seem to me admirable 
and ought to be helpful and stimulating 
alike to instructor and student. 

Geo. O. Curme, Prof, of Mod. 
Langs., Cornell Coll., la.: Am very 
much pleased with Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans and wiU use it next year and per- 



manently establish it in our course. The 
edition is the best with which I am 
acquainted. 

ThoB. L. Angrell, Prof of German, 
Bates Coll., Lewiston, Me.: Your "Jung- 
frau von Orleans" introduced by me this 
year is an excellent work. 

Carl P. Kolbe. A. M., Prof of Mod. 
Langs., Buchtel Coll., Ohio: For seven- 
teen years I have read the Jungfrau von 
Orleans, with my classes, considering this 
drama, the best with which to begin the 
study of the German Classics. Of all the 
editions which have come to my knowledge 
during this time, the one just now edited 
by Dr. Benj. W. Wells, is unquestionably 
the best. I rejoice that such an edition 
has come at last to gladden both students 
and teachers. 
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T. W. Heidner, Prof, of German^ 
North Western Coll, NapervilU, III.: 
Your Jungfrau is the best text and notes 
aver published in this country. 

Walker D. Toy, Prof, of Mod. 
Langs. Univ. of N. C: Until now I have 
not found time to examine Prof. Wells' 
edition of " Die Jungfrau." It is a valu- 
able book, especially for students who are 
strong enough to pass over most grammat- 
ical considerations, in order to give them- 
selves chiefly to literary and historical 
criticism. There is a place for such a 
book. 



Bd. S. Jojmes, Prof ofMod.Langs., 
S. C. Univ.: The romantic charm of this 
play makes it always one of the best for 
class-use ; and your edition, whose excel- 
lent apparatus will be helpful' alike to 
student and to teacher, deserves the widest 
welcome. I shall render my testimony by 
adopting it at once for use with my own 
class next term. 

J. S. Blackwell, Prof, of German, 
Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo.: Wells' 
Jungfrau which you have just kindly sent 
me seems to be far superior in many points 
to any edition practicable for students. 



Goethe's Torquato Tasso. 

Edited by Calvin Thomas, Professor of Germanic Laug^ges and Literatures, 
Univ. of Michigan. 246 pagfes. Cloth. Price, by mail, 85 cents. Introduction 
price, 75 cents. 

THAT "Torquato Tasso," one of Goethe's most important and 
characteristic works, has not hitherto been more generally read 
in American institutions of learning is doubtless due mainly to the 
fact that no satisfactory edition of the play was procurable. Pro- 
fessor Thomas has endeavored to make an edition befitting the present 
status of Goethe scholarship. The text is based upon a careful exam- 
ination of all the extant sources of information. An ample Introduc- 
tion describes the genesis of the drama, traces out its relation to its 
author's life, and discusses its ethical import. The notes are written 
not for the beginner in German who needs instruction upon the rudi- 
mentary facts of the language, but for students who are presumed to 
have acquired at least a budding interest in the higher aspects of Ger- 
man literature. 



H. O. G. Brandt, Prof of German, 
Hamilton Coll.: The introduction is ex- 
cellent, and shows the thorough " Goethe 
Kenner." The notes are adapted to the 
needs of the grade of students that are 
able to undertake this masterpiece. 

Mod. Langr. Notes, Baltimore, Md.: 



The editor addresses himself rather to the 
student of literature, the student of Goe- 
the, than to the student of German lan- 
guage in and for itself. Considered 
from this point of view, the book must 
certainly be pronounced the best edition o^ 
a German Classic issued in this cour 
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SheldotCs Short German Grammar, (Price, 60 cents.) 
For those wbo wish to learn quickly to rtad German. 

Joynes-Meissfur German Grammar, (Price, $I.I2.) 

A workmf grammar for high school or cdlege suflkiently dementary for the b^;inner, 
and sufficiently complete for the advanced scholar. 

Joynei German Reader. (Price, 90 cents.) 

For bqpnners, a simple introduction to the reading of Germam. With vocab. 

Harris^ Selections for German Composition, (In Press.) 

Abundant material for writing simple German ; accompanied by notes and vocabulary. 

Babbitfs Holberg's Niels Klim. (Price, i c cents.) 
A pleasing narrative fA a trip to the under-world. 

Deutsche Select German Reader, (Price, 90 cents.) 

With notes and vocabulary. May be used with or without a grammar. 

Boisen^s Preparatory German Prose. (Price, 90 cents ) 

Easy, correct and interesting prose. The suggestive notes supercede in a great measure 
the reference to a dictionary. 

Hodge* s Course in Scientific German. (Price, 75 cents.) 

Will enadile one to read with ease the scientific literature of Germany. 

Grimm* s Marchen and Schiller^s Der Taucher, (Price, 75 cents.) 

Notes and vocabularies. Simple diction and thought. Tales pecuhariy fit iKX beginners. 

Van der Smissen*s Schiller* s Der Taucher. (Price, 10 cents.) 
With full notes and vocabulary. For beginners. 

Van Daelfs Leander*s Traumereien. (Price, 2J cents.) 
With notes. Charming stories for elementary or rapid sight-reading. 

Bernhardt s Novelletten Bibliothek. Vol. /., Vol. II. (Price, 60 cents each.) 
With notes. Standard short stories from the best modem writers. , 

Johnson* s Schiller's Ballads, (Price, 60 cents.) 

With an introduction and notes to assist in the study of the poems as literary masterpieces. 

Well*s Schiller* s Junj^rau von Orleans, (Price, 60 cents.) 
With introduction and notes, grammatical and historical. 

Huss* Goethe* s Sesenheim. (Price, 25 cents.) 
For advanced students. With notes. 

Primer* s Lessings Minna Von Barnhelm. (Price, 60 cents.) 

Not only the first German comedy, but the best that German literature has ever prixiuced. 

Primers Kleisfs Michael Kohlhaas. (Price, cents.) 
With an introduction and notes. In Press, 

AH Baba and the Forty Thieves. (Price, 15 cents.) 

From Dr. Weil's translation of the Arabian nights furnishes a bright, interesting, uninter- 
rupted narrative in good modern German of an easy kind. 

Primer's Chamissds Peter Schlemihl, (Price, 25 cents.) 
A masterj^ce of pleasantry and fantasy. With notes. 

Van DaelVs Heine* s Die Harzreise. (Price, 25 cents.) 

One of Heine's brightest prose works. An expurgated edition. With notes. 

D. C. HEATH <^ CO., Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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